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of the Royal Family 


Powder 


Liver Tonic 


For Constipation, Biliousness, Indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Sciatica, and Gout 


FREE TRIAL FOR ALL “PALL MALL” READERS 


Rouses the Liver 
| ented POWDER rouses 
the torpid Liver into effective 
action. It thus clears away all feelings 
of “Liverishness,” drives away de- 
pression, and fits one for the “ common 


round and daily task.” 


Flushes the Kidneys 
Reonerd DISORDERS creep on 

insidiously, and the sufferer is 
too often unaware of the peril until it 
is too late to restore health and to 
save life. Kutnow’s Powder flushes 
the Kidneys, and brings them into 
healthy and effective operation. 


Cleanses the System 
_ TAKING KUTNOW'’S Powder 
the Bowels are made gently and 
thoroughly to do their work, so that 
waste products are thrown of, and | 
the danger of Constipation is avoided. | 
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Improved Effervescent Carisbad 


POWDER. 
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Read this Testimony 


R. F. A. LEES writes: “I have used 
D Kutnow’s daily in my own cas2, of 
‘Suppressed Gout.’ I must award the palm for 
mild yet speedy elimination of Urics from the 
blood to your preparation. It is invaluable to 
a wide class of cases such as the medical 
profession get among Commercial Travellers, 
Clerks and Brain Workersg—Meanwood, Leeds.” 


RS. S. SHEARS writes : “I have been 
M a great sufferer from Rheumatism and 
Gastritis, and was ordered by my doctor to try 
your Kutnow’s Powder. I have taken it for 


nearly two years, and all I can say is I would 
not be without it —The Bungalow, Cookham.” 


Insist on Kutnow’s 


E SURE you have only Kutnow’s. You 
B can buy it in 2/g bottles from your 
chemist, or it will be sent from Kutnow’s 
London Office for 3/- post-paid in the United 
Kingdom. You know Kutnow’s by the fac- 
simile signature, “S$. Kutnow & Co., Ld.,”’ and 
the registered Trade-mark, the “ Hirschen- 
sprung,” or “Decr Leap,” on label and 
wrapper. Insist on having Kutnow’s. Accept 
no substitutes. They are worthless. 


Write Now for Free Sample 
OU ARE invited to try a Free Trial 
Sample of Kutnow’s. Fill in and send 

the Coupon below. 
————— THE FREE TRIAL COUPON ——— 


To S. Kutnow & Co., Lp., 
41 Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 


Please send me a free sample of 
Kutnow’'s Powder 
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‘*1 turned to see Fairfax shove himself back at arms lenath from the rail. The next instant hix body swayed 
to the sidz, and./ barely maniged to catch him in time to keep him from crashing on to the deck. 
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SILVERSIDE. 


BY HENRY C 


I 


ILLUSTRATED BY A, H, BUCKLAND, 
HEN one’s father has been as 
good a man as mine was, the 


A son is naturally expected to 


inherit all of his virtues, especially 
when the mother suffered a sort of 
voluntary martyrdom in giving up 
most of the things which she held most 
dear: friends, family, and the charm 
which the city of Boston is said to hold 
for her citizens, and going out to live 
and work amongst savages and canni- 
bals. My mother did not long survive 
her life as the wife of a missionary in the 
Paumotas, and I remember her faintly 
as a sweet, starry-eyed woman, who 
spent the most of her time clinging to 
my father or reading on the verandah 
of the mission bungalow. 

When I was twelve years old the 
society took me as a ward, and I was 
sent away to school in Massachusetts 
and afterwards to Harvard University, 
where I graduated as M.D. at the age 
of twenty-two. It was understood 
that I was to return in due time to 
help my father in carrying on his work 
in the South Sea Islands. I can’t 
remember that my own tastes were 
ever consulted in the matter, nor did 
it ever occur to me to make any pro- 
test. In all of this time and the two 
years of hospital work which followed 
I never got back to the Islands, but I 
saw my father twice on his return 

home,” where, through lectures and 


. ROWLAND. 


through his strong personal mag- 
netism, he managed to augment the 
funds of the society enough to enable 
him to carry on his work on a scale 
more approaching that which his abili- 
ties warranted. He was a big-framed 
man, rather below the medium height, 
with yellow, curly hair flecked with 
white ; very clear, intent blue eyes, 
and blonde, bushy eyebrows. His 
manner was rather that of a sea- 
captain than of a minister, and on his 
last visit I was struck by the fact that 
he seemed to take more satisfaction 
in my athletic standing than in the 
good reports of intellectual progress 
which the medical faculty was kind 
enough to give him. 

“We need men to carry on God’s 
work in the Islands, Douglas,” said 
he. Then, giving me a keen look, he 
asked abruptly : 

“Are you quite satisfied with the 
career which you have chosen ? ”’ 

“Yes, father,” I answered. And 
that was all that I would tell him, 
although I could see that it was not 
enough. 

As a matter of fact I was anything 
but satisfied, and his words, “ the career 
which you have chosen,” made me 
smile to myself. I had never in my 
life had the opportunity of choosing 
anything. It had all been done for 
me at the cost of the society. I had 
grown up in bond, as one might say, 
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My education was the result of scholar- 
ships ; the food which I ate, the clothes 
which I wore, the roof which covered 
me all came through the society, of 
which the president was a Boston 
clergyman who had married a rich 
woman and lived like a prince, and the 
chief contributor a wealthy sugar 
planter in Honolulu. Everybody had 
always been very kind to me, and I 
had beén entertained much more than 
I had any reason to expect. Perhaps 
it may have been merely the restive- 
ness and sensitiveness of youth, but 
for some reason I could never seem to 
get rid of the idea that I was not my 
own man ; that I was in a way inden- 
tured to the society. But I had 
already received too much to think of 
resigning. The society had given me 
my education, and was entitled to my 
services. Thank God, I had a sufficient 
sense of decency never to consider the 
course taken by a class-mate in the 
medical school. He had been a 
missionary in Africa, and, getting rather 
tired of preaching to negroes, had 
represented to the people who had sent 
him there that he would be much more 
efficient were he qualified to minister 
to the physical as well as the spiritual 
needs of his flock. Accordingly, they 
put him through the medical school, 
when, on receiving his diploma, he 
blandly announced that he did not 
feel that his state of health warranted 
his return to the African climate, but 
expressed himself as very anxious to 
refund the money spent by the society 
on his medical education. Having 
absolutely no means of his own, he sug- 
gested that the different members of 
the society should throw as much 
practice as possible his way, which 
they accordingly did, and in five years’ 
time he had built up a practice of which 
the receipts for a very few months 
were quite adequate to settle all of his 
obligations to the society. 

Perhaps some people may think me 
foolish, feeling as I did, to have stuck 
to the bargain made for me, but there 
was less of conscience about it than 
family pride. My determination was 
even strengthened, I think, when in 
my second year of the medical school 
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my father’s to the Solomons had been 
cut off and the whole party massacred, 
The picture of my father’s skull 
bleaching on the end of a stake made 
me quite eager to get out there and at 
work, though I can’t say that the sen- 
timent was one which the society 
might have approved. To tell the 
truth, I had often thought, and think 
still, that the offspring of exceedingly 
good people is more apt to inherit the 
harsh passions which skipped a genera- 
tion in the parents than to fall heir to 
their unusual virtues. 

It was understood, then, that I was 
to go out and take up my father’s 
work, and it was even suggested that 
an extra course in theology might be 
an advantage. I compromised by 
being ordained a deacon, then said 
good-bye to my friends and started for 
Oceanica, wondering just what peculiar 
civilising effect I was destined one day 
to exert on the islanders of the sub- 
group where my father had met his 
death. I was to take up his work in 
a general way, and to organise a num- 
ber of hospital stations throughout 
the archipelago, making rounds from 
time to time as the conditions might 
indicate. This I agreed to undertake. 
It did not seem necessary to me to 
mention another mission of a more 
personal character which I hoped one 
day to accomplish in the Solomons. 

I cannot say that I was sorry to 
leave for the Pacific. From now on, 
at least, I could feel that I was earning 
my own living and more or less of a 
free agent. It is morally stifling for a 
young man to feel that every mouthful 
he eats comes from the hand of charity, 
even though he happens himself to be 
a future active factor of the charity 
itself. Besides, hitherto my life had 
always been repressed, its every action 
controlled by the desire to reflect credit 
on the source of all my benefits. It 
was not as though my father had been 
the underpaid agent or employé of 
some commercial organisation, as then 
I might have felt that as the son of a 
faithful servant I was receiving no 
more than was due to me, considering his 
years of loyal effort and ultimate 


the news came that an expedition of . 
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martyrdom. On the other hand, the 
society was really under no more 
obligation to me than it was to the 
native of Oceanica, or, at least, I looked 
at it in that way. 

So out I went to San Francisco, and 
there took passage for Samoa, intending 
to make my way from this point as 
best I might to the Low Archipelago. 
In my father’s time the society had 
owned a small brig, which my father 
navigated himself, and I had been 
given to understand that if I fulfilled 
what was expected of me I might in 
time count on having a vessel for the 
work of the mission. My father’s mis- 
sionary brig, the Christian Faith, had 
been built for the society in San Fran- 
cisco, and duly consecrated to her 
work, which apparently had not pre- 
vented her from being pillaged and 
either sunk or burned by a mob of 
cannibals, for she had never been seen 
or heard of after that fatal expedition 
to the Solomons ; indeed, all of the 
circumstances of the tragedy were 
rather vague, and based on reports 
which came from island gossip. A trad- 
ing schooner which went to the same 
island some months later, however, had 
gathered information enough to remove 
practically all doubt that the crew of 
the Christian Faith had been lured 
ashore and speared ; and the trader had 
seen a litter of stuff about the village 
which had been stripped recently from 
a vessel of some description. He had 
not been able to examine it, suspecting 
danger, and having had to fight his 
own way back to his boat, which 
escaped with a loss of two men. 

The ship which I took passage on 
was a slow and rather uncomfortable 
old tub, notwithstanding which her 
passenger list was fairly well filled. 
Shortly after the ship had sailed I went 
into the smoking-room, lighted my 
pipe, and sat looking idly at those of 
my shipmates who had gathered there. 
Some were already entering into con- 
versation. In the corner a little group 
had started a poker game, and a couple 
of Australian ranchers were discussing 
the price of wool and a new process for 
extracting the animal oil. Opposite 
me, im a corner, a_ squarely-built, 
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grizzled man, with a weather-beaten 
face and blue lips, was muffled in a 
heavy ulster reading a newspaper, and 
occasionally sipping a hot grog. | 
noticed him particularly, because he 
looked exceedingly ill, and I was 
diagnosing his disease as bad valvular 
heart action, probably the result of 
hardship and intemperance, when he 
looked up, and his eyes caught mine, 
and it seemed to me that a peculiar 
flash, as of recognition, came into his 
face. He gave me a short, hard stare, 
then glanced down at his paper again. 

Not caring to read, I sat there study- 
ing the different types, and wondering 
how nearly a future acquaintance 
would prove the opinions which | 
formed as to character and condition. 
The room grew rather hot, and pre- 
sently the square man in the corner got 
up and took off his ulster. He was 
perspiring now, and his face looked 
blotchy and unwholesome under its 
weather-beaten tan. Nevertheless, it 
was a rugged, handsome face, and the 
shape and contour of the features sug- 
gested a good race. It was also plain 
that he had been in his prime a man of 
tremendous physical strength and 
activity, and one could see from the 
way his coat hung from his powerful 
shoulders that there was a giant, bony 
frame under the wasted muscles. He 
was dressed expensively, although his 
clothes were ill-fitting, as though his 
emaciation had been recent and con- 
siderable. 

His hard eyes rested on me again 
before he sat down, and the stare was 
so searching as to irritate me. I 
showed my annoyance, no doubt, for 
he resumed his reading, presently to 
throw down the paper, touch the bell, 
and, in a voice like the growl of a Kadiak 
bear, told the smoking-room steward 
to bring him a passenger list. 

Getting bored, presently I went out 
on deck, wondering what there was 
about me that had excited the curiosity 
of this tough-looking old customer. I 
did not see him again until the follow- 
ing day, when I happened to be talking 
to a fellow-passenger, a San Franciscan. 

“Do you know who that man is ?” 
I asked, indicating him. 
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“Yes,” he answered. “ That is Cap- 
tain Daniel Fairfax, one of the old- 
time Pacific traders. He was a pretty 
hard lot, I understand. The doctor 
told me about him last night. It 
appears that Fairfax has recently piled 
up a big fortune through some mining 
claims where they have struck it rich; 
but, according to the doctor, he’s not 
going to live long enough to get any 
good out of it. Aneurism of the aorta, 
complicated by Bright’s diabetes, and 
occasional attacks of delirium tremens. 
Looks it, doesn’t he ? ”’ 

It struck me that the ship’s doctor 
must have a nice idea of professional 
confidence, but I did not say so. My 
acquaintance left me to take a hand in 
a poker game, and a little later, as I 
was leaning on the rail and staring out 
at the sea, which was getting up a bit, 
I heard a heavy step behind me, and 
turned to see Captain Fairfax. His 
hard mouth, with its blue lips and 
bristling moustache, wore a hard ex- 
pression. 

“T’ve got you now, young man,’ 
said he; and his voice was hoarse and 
short of breath. ‘“‘ You must be the 
son of the ‘ Reverend Captain Jack,’ of 
the Paumotas.”’ 

“ Right,” I answered. 
friend of yours ?” 

““No doubt he meant to be. I love 
his memory, anyhow. He was the 
only man that ever licked me in a fair 
fight, and he a missionary at that. 
Poor chap! they tell me the Solomon 
Islanders got him, brig and all. Well, 
well . . . a fine man your father, lad, 
if he did play my wife the scurviest 
trick a man ever played on a woman.” 

“What’s that ?” I cried, swinging 
around and straightening up. Captain 
Fairfax chuckled. 

“He licked me into marrying her,” 
said he. His bloodshot eyes lighted 
with a sudden interest as they rested 
on me. “ You are like your dad, boy, 
but a far better figure of a man. 
You’ve got the height and the width 


’ 


“Was he a 


as well as the weight. Missionary, 
too ?” 
I nodded. ‘ Medicalk,”’ I answered. 


“Well, that’s better than psalm- 
singin’; but, d it all, you’re too 
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good meat to feed to niggers. How- 
ever, I reckon it’s in the blood ; bred 
in the bone like. I’m Captain Fairfax, 
retired island trader and philanthropist. 
Charity begins at home. Come, have 
a drink.” 

I accepted, the offer, and we went 
into the smoking-room. Over his grog 
and my beer Fairfax set to work to 
pump me, which was no great effort, 
considering that I had nothing to con- 
ceal, and that I knew him only as a 
friendly disposed man who could give 
me a great amount of hard, practical 
advice. He listened to me with a hard, 
mocking glint in his grey eyes. 

“Your snuffle-bustin’ society is buy- 
ing salvation at your expense, son,” 
said he, when I had told him something 
of my early life. “It ain’t a square 
deal. You’re holdin’ up one end and 
a big missionary society is holdin’ up 
the other ... and the light end at 
that. Your keep and education hasn’t 
cost °em much. Any one of those rich 
people would feel the drain about as 
much as the old Pacific feels that... .” 
And he spat over the rail. 

“‘ Just the same,’’ I answered, “ the 
obligation is there, somewhere, and I’m 
no quitter.” 

He shook his head. “ There ain’t 
any obligation,” said he. “It’s not 
as if you’d undertaken the job, know- 
ingly. They took you as a child and 
brought you up without ever takin’ the 
trouble to find out if your heart was in 
the work. Anditain’t. Shucks! what 
a raisin’ for a lad with arms and legs 
and a strong heart. You've been 
growin’ like an acornin a bottle. When 
other boys around you were cuttin’ their 
teeth on bones, you’ve been fed with 
the hind teat of a missionary society. 
I’ll bet you’ve never been drunk. I'll 
bet you never struck a man in anger. 
I’ll bet you never kissed a woman... 
he laughed, then fell to coughing until 
his face grew purple and the sweat 
burst out on his rough forehead. When 
he finally conquered the paroxysm and 
looked up at me, his eyes were bulging, 
his breath coming in whistling gasps, 
and the veins of his neck seemed ready 
to burst. “Am... am I right?” 
He gasped. 
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“To some extent,” I answered, and 
was half inclined to tell him that if 
those things were his gods they hadn’t 
profited him much. He seemed to 
guess my thought, for a strangling 
chuckle shook his massive frame. 

“ Yes, son,” said he, “ I’ve had my 
share of all three in my time. Now 
I’m going fast and hell must be 
hungry for ‘ big devil Fairfax.’ His 
face darkened. “s 

After that he remained quiet, but 
encouraged me to talk. The paroxysm 
seemed to have left him very weak, and 
a little later he got up, saying that he 
was going to his room to lie down. 

That night, after dinner, as I was 
walking on deck, the steward came 
up to me and said that Captain Fairfax 
wished to see me. I found him in his 
bunk, and the first glance at his face 
made me wonder if he would last to 
reach Honolulu. It was plain enough 
that he was a dying man. 

“Son,” said he, speaking with some 
difficulty, “I want a few words with 
you. 

“Go ahead, captain,” I answered. 

“There’s something I want you to 
do,” said he. “I’ve a wife and 
daughter somewhere out there in the 
islands. Fifteen years ago I up stick 
and sailed away and left them—never 
mind why. But now that the end is 
near I don’t like to slip my cable, 
leavin’ them struck adrift. See ?” 

“Where are they ?” I asked. 

“I don’t know. Two years ago | 
sent a schooner to the old place to look 
for them, but they had gone. Silver- 
side had been there and taken them 
away.” 

“Who is Silverside ?”’ I asked. 

“He was my cook; man or devil, 
I’m not sure which. Silverside has 
hid them somewhere. I want you to 
find Therese, my wife, and give her a 
last message from me, and make her 
claim my fortune for herself and the 
child. The message is that I’m sorry 
for the way I treated her, and beg her 
to forgive me. The fortune comes to a 
couple of million and odd dollars.” 

I stared at him, too astonished to 
speak. Fairfax gave me a grim smile. 

‘Of course, doctor, you’re not work- 
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in’ for nothing,” said he. ‘“ You come 
ashore with me at Honolulu and we'll 
get a lawyer and draw up the business, 
all shipshape and proper. I’ll stake 
you for three years to make the search, 
and if you succeed you get a hundred 
thousand dollars. Then,” he gave me 
a grin, “you can buy your freedom 
from your missionary society, and so 
settle that little account of yours in the 
Solomons. Do you get me, lad ?”’ 

“Not quite,” I answered. ‘‘ Why 
should you make me an offer like this 
when the chances are that all you would 
need to do is to advertise or offer a 
small reward to find your wife and 
child ? ” 

He shook his shaggy head. ‘ Therese 
hates me as the devil hates holy 
water,” said he. ‘‘She’ll need some 
persuadin’. Then, there’s a man that 
hates me worse, if that’s possible, and 
will do his best to keep her from 
takin’ a cent of my money. Besides 
this, only for your father I’d be out- 
ward bound to hell with a blacker sin 
on my soul than it has got now, and 
that’s sayin’ a lot.” Again the grim 
smile, but there was with it a sugges- 
tion of terror in the grey, bloodshot 
eyes, and I guessed that Fairfax was 
one of those hard, ruthless folk who are 
never quite able to escape the influence 
of early religious teachings. “I owe 
a lot to your father’s memory, lad,” 
said he, “‘ so don’t try to hinder me for 
makin’ it up a little if I can. Finding 
Therese won’t be so hard. Your work 
comes in persuadin’ her to take my 
fortune for herself and the little girl.” 

“How would you go about finding 
her ?”’ I asked. ‘‘ The Pacific is a 
big place. Besides, she may not be 
in it.” 

“Little doubt o’ that. She loved 
that island life and hated her own 
country. But there are two men in 
the Pacific who can tell you where to 
find her, if you can make ’em do it. 
One is a Chinese comprador at Suva, 
on Viti Levu in the Fijis. Calls himself 
‘Von Bulow’ out of compliment to 
his German customers. He gets con- 
tracts from the German Navy for coal 
and boats, and boiler-tubes and divin’ 
jobs and the like. Von Bulow is the 
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Pacific almanac. Knows everything. 
The other man is Silverside.’’ Fair- 
fax’s voice changed a little in key. 
“No doubt of his knowin’ where they 
are, but he’d be the last to tell you. 
There’s a way of makin’ him, . though, 
if you could get a chance to use it.”’ 

“ What’s that ?” I asked. 

“Torture,” said Fairfax, grimly. 

“ Torture,’ I echoed, and gave him 
a quick look to see if he were in earnest. 
There was no mistaking the cold glare 
of the bloodshot eyes, and the expres- 
sion of the ruthless mouth. “‘ What 
do you take me for?” I demanded— 
“a Spanish inquisador ? ” 

He shrugged. “It wouldn’t take 
much,” he said. ‘‘ When it comes to 
gettin’ hurt a bit, the man’s not got 
the sand of a jack rabbit. A few licks 
of a rope’s end would make him sell 
his own sister into slavery. But, of 
course, I don’t ask even that. As for 
Von Bulow, he might tell you something, 
if you made it worth his while. | 
leave that to you. Anyhow, there’s 
the offer. Three years found, with a 
schooner to make your search, and a 
hundred thousand to you when my 
fortune is made over to my heirs. Is 
ita go?” 

I was silent for a mcment, then said : 

“But look here, captain, you can’t 
be sure that you won’t last for a good 
many years... ” 

“Yes, I can,” he interrupted, 
harshly. ‘“‘ Three months is my out- 
side limit. The ‘grim old man’ is 
mighty close to ‘ Big Devil Fairfax.’ 
I’m goin’ fast. Attacks come oftener, 
and each one is apt to finish me. 
Besides, there’s all the expert testi- 
mony. Come now, what d’ye say? 
Is it a go?” 

But I had still a question, and 
asked : 

“What if your wife claims the 
fortune of her own accord . . . with- 
out my finding her ? ” 

“You get your hundred thou’ just 
the same. But it has got to be within 
three years. If my heirs don’t claim 
it in that time it goes differently. We’ll 
draw up the papers in Honolulu. 
You’ve got the whole day there. Then 
you will go on to Apia and wait there 
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for Captain Billy Connor, of the 
schooner Favorite. I'll send him a 
cable. He’s the man that went to 
look for them at the old place and 
found ’em gone. You'll charter his 
vessel. How about it—yes or no ?”’ 

“Yes,”’ I answered, slowly, and he 
stretched out to me his big, but wasted, 
hand. 


II. 


It may seem strange, considering 
the stress that I have laid upon my 
sense of obligation to the society, that 
I should have been so ready to accept 
Captain Fairfax’s offer to carry out 
his behests, especially as I knew 
nothing about the man, beyond what 
he himself had told me. For all I 
knew his fortune might be far less than 
the figures which he had given; and, as 
for the wife and daughter whom he had 
deserted, there was no assurance that 
in the fifteen years which had elapsed 
they were still alive or to be found 
in the isles of the Pacific. According 
to Fairfax himself, they had disap- 
peared, leaving no trace, and the quest 
seemed at first glance both hopeless 
and futile. 

Then why did I agree to undertake 
it? There were several reasons. In 
the first place, I had formed the idea 
of making the society co-beneficiary 
in case of my success. Half of the 
big premium offered by Fairfax should 
I find his wife and daughter was to go 
to the society; and this, I decided, 
would much more than pay off all 
personal obligation of my _ own. 
Secondly, I believed that Fairfax was 
telling the truth as he had stated his 
case. He knew that he was a dying 
man, and there seemed absolutely no 
reason to suppose that he was lying. 
And thirdly, it had occurred to me 
that the time spent in the search, even 
though it were to fail, would be of 
infinite value as an experience and to 
gain a fuller knowledge of the character 
of work ahead of me. Last of all, I 
remembered a tale which my father 
had once. told me which exactly coin- 
cided with Fairfax’s story of how he 
had been coerced into marriage. My 
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father had mentioned no names, but, 
according to the dim account, as I 
remembered it, he had met with a 
trader who had practically kipnapped 
a beautiful young French girl, scarcely 
more than a child, frcm a Catholic 
mission school in Tahiti. My father 
had urged that he be permitted to 
perform the marriage ceremony ; the 
trader had ridiculed the idea, but, 
finally’ offered to consent if the 
missionary was able to thrash him in 
a fist fight. My father had agreed, 
then stripped and pounded his adver- 
sary into a pulp, after which he had 
dragged him half-senseless before the 
proper witnesses and made the union 
binding in the sight of God and man. 
Such was my father, “ the Rev. Captain 
Jack,” as he was known in Polynesia. 
And it seemed to me that as his son, 
and one destined to carry on his work, 
I was in a manner bound to carry out 
the last chapter of the story. 

Captain Fairfax did not leave his 
bunk for two days, nor did he send for 
me, but the day before reaching Hono- 
lulu he came on deck looking very far 
gone, and joined me where I stood by 
the rail. 

““T was beginning to be afraid that 
our deal might fall through,”’ said he, 
in a gruff, though quavering, voice. 
“What would you have done if I 
hadn’t lasted to sign articles ?”’ 

“Gone ahead with my work,” I 
answered, ‘‘ but I would have been 
always on the look-out for your wife 
and daughter. And I would have 
run down to Fiji to talk to Von 
Bulow.” 

He gave me a pat on the arm. 
‘“Good lad,” he muttered. ‘ After 
all, there’s a certain amount of good 
in missionaries .. . though I never 
expected to admit it. The early ones 
I knew were mostly fanatical asses, 
bigoted as h——, and gropin’ for a 
heavenly crown in the belly of a canni- 
bal. But the breed seemed to change 
with your dad. As soon as they 
started to send out real men things 
changed a heap.” He hooked his arm 
into mine. ‘Let’s go forra’d and 
watch this dude of a mate get his 
hatches off and lay out his gear.” 








We strolled forward and leaned over 
the rail under the bridge. Below us 
the hands were stripping the tar- 
paulins off the hatches, and the donkey- 
man was trying the winch. It was 
hot, and two or three stokers who had 
just come up from the fire-room were 
standing by the rail, the bosoms of 
their flannel shirts open to the draught 
from the port bow. As Captain Fair- 
fax started to make some remark, one 
of them turned and shot an upward 
glance over his shoulder. I happened 
to be looking at the man, wondering 
how one of his meagre frame could 
support the physical strain of stoking, 
when I heard a gasping gurgle beside 
me. I turned to see Fairfax shove 
himself back at arm’s length from the 
rail. The next instant his body 
swayed to the side, and I barely 
managed to catch him in time to keep 
him from crashing on the deck. 

With the aid of two passengers and 
a deck steward I got him to his bunk, 
when the ship’s doctor, whose patient 
he had been during the voyage, took 
him in charge and proceeded to inject 
strychnine. Fairfax was still uncon- 
scious and breathing stertorously when 
I went out, but he recovered con- 
sciousness soon after. That evening, 
just before dinner, he sent for me. 

‘““A nasty attack of the heart,” said 
he. ‘‘ The medico in San Francisco 
told me I might go out in any one of 
those.”’ 

“You can’t tell,’ I answered. ‘“ Per- 
haps the change of climate may buck 
you up. At any rate, you look better 
now than I have seen you, so far.”’ 

He did not appear to have noticed 
my remark. Presently he said : 

‘Lad, did you notice that big, bony 
stoker standing by the door of the 
firemen’s forecastle ? ”’ 

“Yes,” I answered. 
him ?” 

‘“‘ Tell me, now, did he have his shirt 
on or off . . . I could not see well, my 
head being a bit confused.” 

“ His shirt was on,” said I, wonder- 
ing what he was driving at. 

“Naturally,” Fairfax assented. “ The 
stokers are not permitted to appear in 
sight of passengers without their shirts 
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on this virtuous line. It was just my 
fancy. His hair was white, was it 
not ?” 

“No, captain,” I answered, suspect- 
ing his mind of rambling a bit. “ The 
man’s hair was black and stubbly, as 
if the clippers had been run over it 
within the fortnight.” 

His expression showed relief, and he 
nodded his head weakly. 

“ There,’ said he, “‘ I have taken to 
seeing things again. That’s the drink. 
The same thing happened ten days 
ago in Frisco. I was thinkin’ of an old 
enemy . . . a man that has reason to 
hate me, and I looked up from the bed 
where I was lying to see his face staring 
at me through the transom over the 
door. The shock was too much for 
this rotten heart of mine, and I fainted 
then, just like to-day. Now this 


stoker .. . how old would you put 
him, son ?”’ 
“Oh... about thirty,” I answered. 


“Maybe, thirty-five. To tell the truth, 
captain, I didn’t notice him particu- 
larly. I was too busy with you.” 

He nodded. ‘It’s the rum,” said 
he. ‘I’ve been hittin’ it too strong 
these last weeks. The man _ had 
scrubby, black hair, yousay ?’’ He gave 
his harsh but gurgling laugh. ‘“ Yes, 
I’m seein’ things. All right, lad; 
we'll be in to-morrow at daylight, and 
I guess I’ll last to get our business 
settled.” 

I left him shortly afterwards, and did 
not see him until the following morning, 
when he sent for me early and gave 
me a note to take to the bank, telling 
me to come afterwards to the hotel. 
These directions I carried out, going 
first to the bank and then to the hotel, 
where I found Fairfax in bed attended 
by a local physician. Shortly after- 
wards a gentleman, who was a 
leading lawyer of Honolulu, came in, 
accompanied by one of the directors 
of the bank. It appeared that Fairfax 
had previously transferred a consider- 
able bulk of his big fortune to the bank 
at Honolulu, and everything being in 
order the lawyer proceeded to draw up 
his will, a simple matter, as the whole 
of the estate was left to the wife and 
daughter, and the provision made, as 
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agreed between us, for my search and 
the hundred thousand dollars to be 
paid me. In the event of my failure 
this will was to be destroyed in favour 
of one previously executed, and in the 
hands of Fairfax’s solicitors in San 
Francisco, the contents of which I 
had no knowledge. 

After the drawing up of the will I 
shook hands with Fairfax and went 
with the official to the bank, where I 
was paid in cash the first year’s allow- 
ance, which was, by the way, doubly 
adequate for the purpose. This done, 
I called on the leading member of the 
society, who was, as I have.said, a 
sugar exporter of Honolulu, and told 
him exactly what I had done. He was 
a genial old gentleman, whose acquaint- 
ance I had previously made, and when 
he had recovered from the first shock 
of my somewhat unusual story, he 
agreed with me that I had acted 
properly. 

“As to going halves with the society 
in the event of your success,” said he, 
pursing up his lips, “‘ I must say that it 
strikes me that you are rather more 
than settling your obligation. What 
you have received from the society is 
really no more than was your due, 
considering your father’s faithful ser- 
vice and ultimate sacrifice. But the 
cause is a noble one, and I can only 
advise you to consult your own feeling 
in the matter.” 

When I went back aboard the ship, 
the first person whom I met was the 
doctor, a nice young fellow for whom I 
had formed a liking. He was talking 
with the chief engineer, who appeared 
to be much irritated because one of his 
stokers had managed to slip off for a 
ramble ashore. It appeared that the 
man was the most efficient in his 
watch, and the others being rather a 
poor lot, the chief was all the more 
vexed, as he would otherwise have left 
the man on the beach and signed on 
another. 

The doctor informed me that we 
were not to sail until daylight, and 
being interested in the case of Captain 
Fairfax, who had, he told me, given 
him a handsome fee, he suggested that 
we call at the hotel and see how he 
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was getting on. Accordingly, after 
dinner, we went up to the hotel, and 
on sending up our names, were told 
that the captain would like to see us. 
We found him in a large and airy room, 
propped up in bed, and looking rather 
better. 

“Perhaps you were right, lad,” said 
he, after we had chatted awhile. 
‘“‘ This soft air is doin’ wonders for me. 
I feel like a different man to-night. 
Who knows ...I might even live 
for the reconciliation.”” And he winked 
at me with a rather dog-toothed grin. 

I was sitting with my back to the 
jalousies of the window, which, like all 
the rest, opened on to a veranda running 
the length of the building, and as Fair- 
fax finished speaking, it seemed to me 
that I heard a rustle behind me. 
Turning, I pushed the jalousies aside 
in time to see a dark figure slip into the 
room adjoining. 

“What is it?” asked Fairfax, 
sharply, and as I glanced at him I saw 
that his face had the ferocity of a 
startled wild beast. ‘“‘ Did you hear 
somebody out there ? ”’ 

“It’s nothing but the man in the 
next room who was taking the air,’’ I 
answered. ‘‘ We’d better go now, cap- 
tain ; you are tired and nervous, and 
must go to sleep.” 

““T sleep very badly,” said he. 
“You might leave me a prescription 
for something, doctor.” 

Miller, the ship’s doctor, wrote him 
a prescription, when we said good-bye 
again and went out, returning a little 
later to the ship, which sailed an hour 
before sunrise. At luncheon, I asked 
the chief engineer, at whose table I 
sat, if his fireman had returned. 

“ Aye,” said he, ‘‘ the beggar turned 
up, clean and sober for a wonder. 
When I asked him what he meant by 
skatin’ off without leave, he up and 


tells me that he’d been to pay off a’ 


little debt he owed, and was afraid to 
trust it to anybody else. My word, I 
hardly knew the scut, he was rigged 
out so fine. White duck suit and a 
panama, with white shoes and a 
gold-headed malacca. That is how he 
got ashore. Fireman? He _ looked 
more like some graftin’ missionary . . . 
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oh, I beg your pardon, Doctor Ames, 
But there are a few of that sort, you 
know.” 

The run to Samoa was uneventful, 
and on landing at Apia I went up to 
the office of the agent of the line and 
asked if anybody could give me news 
of Captain Connor of the Favorite ? 

“Yes,” said the agent, “‘ Connor is 
in port. That was the Favorite you 
passed coming in.” 

So down to the beach I went and 
got a boat and was set aboard the 
schooner—an able-looking vessel, and 
as smartly kept as a yacht. As I went 
on deck I was met by a short, active 
man with curly, grizzled hair and 
shrewd, grey eyes which held a 
humorous twinkle. 

“So you are the son of the rivirend 
Jack,” said he, heartily, when I had 
introduced myself. ‘I knew your 
father, sor. A fine man he was, 
too.” 

He led me under the awning and 
offered me some gin and a cigar. I 
told him at once the object of my 
errand, saying simply that I had met 
Captain Fairfax and that he had 
authorised me to charter Connor’s 
schooner to hunt for his wife and 
daughter, stating at the same time the 
price which Fairfax had himself sug- 
gested. 

““*Tis too much,” said Connor, with 
a grin, ‘‘ but I will not quarrel over it. 
Trade is poor, and I have been thinkin’ 
of retirin’ to live on me wits. Now 
let me think and see if I can remember 
some things I have been tryin’ to 
forget.” 

For several moments he sat staring 
out across the water, a cigar clenched 
in his strong teeth, and his eyes 
narrowed under their black, bushy 
eyebrows. Presently, said he: _ 

‘There are two people who might 
start us on the scent. One of thim 1s 
a Chinese comprador of Suva, callin’ 
himself Von Bulow; the other is a 
young Frinch tradin’ skipper named 
Gaston Berdou.” ; 

“Captain Fairfax mentioned Von 
Bulow,” I answered. ‘‘ He also spoke 
of one Silverside.”’ 

Connor’s head turned quickly. 
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“What did he say of Silverside?””» he he escaped no man knows, but he 





asked. managed it, and was seen last to my 
I told him, and Connor wrinkled up knowledge in Tahiti a year ago. He 
his forehead. was cook aboard Berdou’s schooner, 


“Listen, docthor,” said he. ‘‘Far the Rossignol, at the time.” 

“Do you know this Silverside, cap- 
tain ?”’ I asked. 

‘IT saw him once or twice, year’rs 
ago, when he was sailin’ with Fairfax.” 

‘‘ What nationality is he ?”’ I asked. 

“TI misdoubt he has one. 
Tis said he speaks English like 
a lord, French like a markee, 
Spanish like a don, and Kanaka 
ayther in the chief’s tongue ye 
find in the Sand- 
wich Islands and 
amongst the Maoris, 
or just plain Ka- 
naka. ’Tis a 
talented divil. 

























beit from me to 
malign the man 
I am wor’rking for, but 
betwixt you and me and thim 
quar’rter bitt no rougher 
customer than ‘ Big Devil Fairfax’ 
ivir helped to civilise Oceanica. 
Folks will stand a lot out here, 
but the Pacific wather got too Sai oil 
hot to hould Fairfax. The tale ree pag he saci 

is that when finally he left, 

havin’ some quarrel with this 

same Silverside, who might ha’ been A big, gaunt man, with the shoulders of 
his cook or his agent or his rival for a smith and the hands of a pianist. 
the affections of his wife—I dunno— _ I mind his hair was straight and long 
Fairfax stretched him on the deck, and a silvery white, though whether 
swapped an ould burn scar on his side he got the name of ‘ Silverside’ from 
with nitric acid or vitriol or the like, that or the white scar on his side or 
and left him on a leper island. How from his manner of cooking corned 
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mate, I could not say. No better 
cook ever set fut in a ship’s galley I’ve 
been told. Speakin’ of cooks, I must 
ship a new one before we sail. The 
Kanaka lad now presidin’ in our 
galley has a talent for spoilin’ good 
food that amounts to a_ positive 
janius. Ye cud ram a handful of his 
pease into a muzzle-loader and kill a 
grizzly bear. And as for stewin’ 
tr’ripe, I thought one day he’d got 
hould of some o’ the squares of sail- 
cloth we use wuth sand for scourin’ 
the oars and the like.” 

“Do you think that Fairfax’s wife 
and daughter are still in the 
Pacific ?”’ I asked. 

“T do. Ihave been thinkin’ of a tale 
that was told me eighteen months ago 
by a felly that got lost after a week of 
bad weather, comin’ from the Mar- 
quesas. He did not know just where 
he was, having got no sight for a week, 
and one day sightin’ a small island he 
put in for fresh food and information. 
‘Twas a perilous entrance, he said— 
two reefs runnin’ almost parallel, and 
the openin’s narrow. But seein’ green 
water right into the lagoon he tackled 
it, and there he found a schooner at 
anchor, and back in the pandanus 
grove was a snug bungalow and a 
wattle hut or two, and that was all. 
The schooner he recognised as belongin’ 
to Gaston Berdou ; so he went alongside 
to be told that the Frinchman was off 
on the other side of the island and 
wud not be back ’til night, so he went 
ashore and was met by the most 
beautiful gurrul, white and with golden 
hair, and eyes the colour of dark amber. 
Then an older woman came out, and 
she was beautiful, too, but dark as 
the night, with black, curly hair undher 
a flowin’ scarf. She tould him they 
were the two sisters of Berdou, livin’ 
there in peace and quiet away from 
the worruld, and she gave him some 
fruit and vegetables and fowls, but 
did not press him to stay. So back he 
went aboard and stopped the night, 
and the next day went aboard Berdou’s 
schooner to ask him where he was. 
Berdou tould him, and he went out, 
the weather bein’ still overcast, but 
three days later when he got a sight 


he was miles and miles off his reckonin’, 
Now, from his description of the 
woman, I would say that she was the 
Fairfax wife, Therese, and the gurrul 
his daughter.” 

“What makes you think that ?” J 
asked. 

“For one thing, docthor, when next 
I met Berdou, after hearin’ the tale, I 
asked him how were his sisters. ‘| 
have no sisters,’ says he. Then, the 
ages would fit thim two. Now Berdou 
was here three days ago and left for 
Auckland, and in my opinion we can 
do no better than to follow him there. 
When he knows our errand, ’tis more 
than likely he will tell us what we wish 
to know. At any rate, ’tis worth the 
tryin’.” 

I quite agreed with Connor, and was 
anxious to be off as soon as possible, 
but he was unwilling to go until he had 
shipped an efficient cook. So a little 
later we went ashore, Connor to look 
for a cook, and I to get my luggage, it 
being understood that we were to sail 
for Auckland the following day. 


Ill. 


Connor came aboard rather late, 
while I was engaged in stowing my 
effects and arranging my berth. He 
seemed hot and rather out of temper. 

“Cooks are scarce in Apia as sailors 
in paradise,” said he. “I cud find 
nothing but a naygur, and he was not 
clean. Presarve me from a cook that 
is not clean, especially in a war’rm 
climate. I have two fellys now 
combin’ the beach, lookin’ for a clean 
cook. Belike they will find one when 
it is too late.”’ 

“We dined ashore that night, re- 
turning aboard rather late. The follow- 
ing morning, as we were getting ready 
to go in again to renew the search for 
a cook, we saw a shore boat putting 
out for the schooner. It came along- 
side, and we looked down to see in the 
stern sheets a big-framed man in white 
drill which was clean but unpre- 
tentious. As he looked up something 
in his face struck me as familiar, and 
the next instant I recognised him as the 
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stoker, the sight of whom had given 
Captain Fairfax such a turn. 

“Well?” said Connor interroga- 
tively. 

“] heard you wanted to ship a cook, 
sir,’ said the man, and his voice, 
though low in pitch, had a smooth and 
oily quality which was not pleasing. 

“Y’are properly informed,” said 
Connor. ‘‘ D’ye know of one ?”’ 

“T’d like the billet myself, sir,’”’ said 
the man. 

Connor stared at him in surprise. 

“ Y’ look more like a Cook’s tourist 
than the article itself,’’ he commented. 
“However, looks are sometimes de- 
ceevin’. Can ye cook ?”’ 

* Ves. sit,” 

“Then come aboard and cook,” said 
Conner. 

The man gave his native boatman a 
coin and came over the side carrying 
in his hand a small bundle. He was 
tall and gaunt, smooth-shaven, with 
cavernous, chocolate-coloured eyes 
which were strangely mottled, high 
cheek bones, jaws which were wide, 
though not heavy, and a pointed chin. 
Nose and mouth were of the Coptic 
type. The fellow rather suggested, in 
fact, the male figures to be found in 
Egyptian designs, and impressed one 
as more interesting than attractive. 
Indeed, I was conscious of some odd, 
repellant quality. Connor was similarly 
affected, as I could tell from the 
narrowing of his shrewd gray eyes and 
the harsh expression of his mouth. 

“Where did you work last?” he 
asked. 

“T was a fireman on the Australia, 
sir. The chief discharged me yesterday 
because I left the ship without leave 
when we were in Honolulu.” 

Connor’s bushy brows lifted. 

“ A fireman, is it ?’”’ said he. ‘“‘ Well, 
then you should at least know how to 
keep the fire a-goin’ in the galley stove 
while ye’re a cookin’ dinner, which was 
more than the last one did. His 
intellect was not up to the strain of 
cookin’ and firin’ at the same time. 
Bein’ on the beach, I suppose that wages 
are no objec’ ?” 

“Whatever you think I’m worth, 
sir,” said the man. 
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“All right,” said Connor, “and I 
suppose you can lend a hand on deck 
if need be ?” 

“re, or.” 


“Good. Now. ... What is your 
name ?”’ 
** Jones, sir.” 


“Well then, Jones, as you seem to 
know yer business, just look over the 
galley and see if you have the gear to 
give your talents full swing. There’ll 
be stores a-comin’ aboard this mornin’, 
and as soon as they are stowed we’ll be 
clearin’ for Auckland.” He glanced at 
the man’s bundle. “ Now take your 
trunk below and turn to.” 

The cook saluted and turned away. 
Connor looked at me, questioningly. 

““A quare duck,” he said. ‘‘ Came 
out on your ship, docthor ? ” 

“Yes,” I answered. “ He’s telling 
the truth. I remember that the chief 
was sore because he slipped ashore at 
Honolulu. No doubt he kept him on 
because he was a good fireman, and 
there was no one to fill his place. As 
soon as he got what he wanted he fired 
him.” 

Our stores came aboard a little 
later, when we weighed anchor and 
put to sea. Our dinner that day was 
a wonder. I doubt if one could have 
got a better meal in the Pacific. 
Connor, who liked good eating, was 
tremendously pleased. 

“The felly is a Cordong Bloo,”’ said 
he, as he tucked away his curried 
chicken and rice. “Niver have I 
tasted the like, unless it was years 
ago at the old Hotel de France in 
Tahiti. I mind there used to be a 
dish of just this flavour, and it made 
you glad you had not died when you 
were a baby. ‘Twas the specialty of 
the maisong. Now think of a man 
that can cook like that stokin’ the 
fires of a liner. I will double his pay. 
I will triple it; quadruple it... .” 
He stirred a little chutney into his 
rice. ‘‘ Instid of five dollars a month 
he shall have twenty.” 

When we reached Auckland we found 
that nothing had been seen of Gaston 
Berdou. Connor wired to different 
ports of New Zealand, but without 
success. 
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Aboard the Favourite everything had 
run as smooth as oil. Connor’s native 
crew were cheerful and willing, and 
Jones continued to fatten us on such fare 
as Connor swore could not be had at the 
Grand Hotelin Yokohama. As for the 
cook himself, he continued to be more 
or less of an enigma, though one thing 
was very plain, and this was that the 
man in addition to his other talents 
was an excellent sailor. Working 
around’ Cape Maria van Dieman, we 
caught a nasty squall off the land 
which jibed the mainsail, and had it 
not been for the quickness of Jones, 
who had heard the jar when the boom 
tackle carried away, and sprang at in 
time to cast off the back-stay runner, 
the chances are that we would have 
been put to the expense and delay of 
shipping a new main boom, or possibly 
the mainmast itself might have gone. 

“°Tis a jewel of a cook,” said 
Connor. ‘Mind you, docthor, the 


felly has been to sea before, and he has 
sailed these seas before, as only this 
morning I overheard him throw a hot 


mouthful of Kanaka into Tomalu, 
because the boy lost his draw-bucket 
overboard when the squall struck us. 
This Jones is a man down on his luck, 
and one more used to the afther part 
of the ship than to the fr’ront ind of 
her.”’ 

“Perhaps he knows 
Silverside,” I suggested. 

“Tl ask him.” Connor raised his 
voice. ‘‘ Jones,” he called. 

The cook, who was in the waist 
cleaning a fine fish which he had just 
hooked over the side, for we were at 
anchor off the town, dropped his work, 
wiped his hands on his apron, and 
stepping aft, raised his hand in salute 
to the square cap which he had made of 
shelf paper. 

“Yes, sir,” said he, turning his 
brown mottled eyes on Connor. 

“Cooky,” said Connor, “do you 
know Silverside ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Jones; “the 
New Zealand brand is very good, sir, 
but if you will let me select a few cuts 
in the market, I will corn it myself.”’ 

Connor laughed outright. For my 
part I quite missed the joke, not 


Berdou, or 
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knowing at the time that “ silverside” 
was the popular British term for 
“‘ corned beef.” 

“All right, 
good-naturedly. 
stock to-morrow 
market.” 

The cook went back to his work, and 
Connor turned to me with another 
laugh. 

“°Twas an intelligent answer,” said 
he. ‘‘ There’s nothing to tickle the 
palate of a seafaring man like good 
corned mate, and a bit of cabbage and 
a few biled spuds. But as for the 
original Silverside, the chances are he 
would pison the stomach of a cannibal 
when you come to consider that 
avin John Shark will have none of 
him.” 

““ What do you mean ?”’ I asked. 

“They do say that Silverside was 
blood brother to the shark family. He 
could swim with them as friendly as 
you and me walk down King Street. 
There are some men like that, though 
rare, just as there are men that dogs 
will not bite, and that the meanest 
man-killin’ stallion will carry as patient 
and gentle as a Valparaiso moke will 
pack a bale of hides. I mind a story 
of how a hand fell off the staging of 
Fairfax’s schooner in Sydney Harbour, 
where sharks swarm. They was one 
of the zebra breed, and made a lunge 
for him, when here comes Silverside 
kerplunk twixt the two av _ thim, 
and the shark sheers off puggin’ up his 
nose like a man who thinks to ate hare 
and finds the head of a cat on his dish.” 

“You never saw Mrs. Fairfax,” said 
I, thoughtfully. 

“No. But I have talked with boys 
that have. Lovely as a tropic night 
she was, with a black squall gatherin’ 
to windward. She was scarce more 
than a child when your riverind dad— 
Heaven rest his sowl!—whaled ‘big 
devil Fairfax’ into marryin’ her. Six- 
teen years she may have been, but a 
big gurrul, they say, with the straight, 
strong figure of a supple lad, and big, 
dark eyes that bur’rned. Willie Teck, 
who sailed for awhile as supercargo 
with Fairfax before ‘ big devil’ launched 
out on his own, told me that one time 


cooky,” said Connor 
“We will lay in a 
morning at the 














when they had been married perhaps 
six months, Fairfax gave him a passage 
from Nukahiva over to Faulai. He 
had taught the gurrul how to handle 
the schooner, and Willie says she 
brought the vessel in through the reefs 
with a fresh gale blowin’, and Fairfax, 
mad drunk, up aloft howlin’ false 
reports, tryin’ to rattle her. Failin’ 
to do this, he swung out from the 
spring-stay singin’ psalms mixed up 
with blasphemy of his own invention, 
and wonderful. A nice man, him... 
in hell.” 

“And Silverside was always with 
them ?” I asked. 

“He was not far Some say he 
was in love with the gurrul; others 
that it was Fairfax that he served 
like a dog his master. I have a theory 
of me own. In the ould tales, when 
the divil walked abroad, he had 
rangin’ round him what was called in 
thim days a ‘familiar.’ This might 
have been a harmless baste to most, 
though filled with hate for all but the 
masther and Mrs. Satan and the 
children. Such, I think, was Silver- 
side, for I have talked with many who 
knew him, and never one that had a 
good word to say aught but his cookin’, 
which, they do say, was flavoured a 
bit of brimstone. Yet never did I 
hear of his doin’ harm to livin’ soul 
or Kanakas.”’ 

“ Fairfax certainly hated him at the 
last,” said I. 

“That is to be expected. Divils 
have no love for them that sarves 
thim. And Fairfax was sure the 
Tiapolo. ‘Tiapolo Fairfax’ the 
natives christened him, which, as you 
probably know, means ‘big devil 
Fairfax.” Silverside was his Aitu, or 
under-divil.”’ 

I sat for some minutes thinking of 
what he had told me, finally to ask : 

“Then you think that probably this 
Gaston Berdou has run across them, 
and is in a measure their protector ? ”’ 
., phat is my idee,” said Connor. 
‘ Belike he is in love with the young 
gurrul, or the mother, or both. Bein’ 
young and Frinch his heart is, no 
doubt, large enough to shelther the 
pair. I do not blame him if the felly 
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I was speakin’ of tould me true. I 
could do it myself. But there is no 
use in our growin’ barnacles down here. 
Lave us make a run up to Suva and 
talk to Von Bulow. The Chinaman 
is a friend of mine. He will, no doubt, 
tell us something, and we will do the 
opposite. ’Tis the way to deal with 
Chinks.”’ 

So off we started for Suva the 
following day, and made the run in 
thirteen days The weather was still 
unsettled, for it was at the breaking 
up of the monsoon; but we arrived 
without accident, and found that the 
Chinese comprador, Von Bulow, as he 
called himself, had been to Apia, but 
was expected in a day or two on a 
small local steamer. Connor left word 
at the store that he wished to consult 
the comprador in the matter of a new 
suit of sails for the Favourite. 

“That will bring him out aboard,” 
said he to me, ‘“‘ and since Fairfax is 
payin’ the shot I'll e’en order some 
new rags for the old gurrul. For the 
sake of our faces we cannot be trans- 
por’rtin’ a pair of lovely heiresses on a 
packet of which the mainsail looks like 
a crazy quilt, and the forestaysail like 
the seat of poor Mick’s pants.” 

The little steamer came in two days 
later, and that same afternoon a hand- 
some whaleboat, with an awning and 
a native crew, slipped alongside with 
no more commotion than a swimming 
shark. The bow man hooked on and 
tilted the awning, when up the side 
there came a portly Chinaman, who 
was dressed as if for a banquet. His 
silk blouse was crusted with brocade, 
the design picked out in gold thread, 
buttons of hand-carved mother-of- 
pearl. The usual divided pantaloons 
showed only a few inches of their 
length under his heavy, cream- 
coloured skirt, of which the edges were 
crusted with gold embroidery to match 
the blouse. Over the blouse itself 
was a waistcoat of very thin and 
beautiful velours, almost mauve in 
shade, and fastened by buttons of 
carved, antique ivory. His stockings 


were of cream-coloured silk, and the 
padded shoes richly embroidered. From 
under the round, black-silk mandarin’s 
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cap his queue, skilfully plaited out with 
waxed-silk thread, hung straight down 
between his shoulders, the last four 
inches trailing. 

Connor got up and walked amidships 
to welcome his guest while I remained 
under the quarter-deck awning. I was 
rather amused at Connor’s extreme 
politeness, but understood that his defer- 
ence was less due to the wealth and 
commercial importance of his guest—for 
Von Bulow was said to be enormously 
rich—than to the desire to please 
him, and possibly get some infor- 
mation which might help us in our 
quest. 

Smiling and twinkling and nodding, 
as if at some pleasant thought, Von 
Bulow walked aft with Connor, who 
formally introduced us. The China- 
man smiled happily, and gave me a 
hand that felt like a pan of fresh, 
warm dough. His face was bland, 
smooth, without a single line of 
expression, but from under the 


rounded brows there twinkled a pair 
of exceedingly shrewd and alert eyes. 


It was as though the real personality, 
the actual intelligence, were dis- 
associated from the big material bulk ; 
rattling around inside, as one might 
say, and peering out through the slits 
in the waxen face. His speech was 
another surprise, for his voice was 
pleasantly modulated, and his English 
quite perfect. 

“T am very glad to meet you, 
Doctor Ames,” said he. ‘“‘J knew 
your father quite well, and I honour 
his memory.” 

I thanked him, and presently we 
began to talk of different things. I 
told him that I hoped a little later to 
take up my father’s work, but that I 
was anxious to extend it into Melanesia, 
as I felt that the Polynesians were 
pretty well supplied with missionaries 
of all kinds, and also, being a higher 
race, ethnologically, were really less in 
need of civilising influences. Von 
Bulow smiled and nodded. Had he 
known that the civilising influence 
which I longed to exert on the in- 
habitants of a certain island of the 
Solomon group was that to be effected 
by a case of rifles in the hands of men 
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who understood their use, he might 
have chuckled also. 

“I see that you share your honoured 
father’s views,” said he. “I sincerely 
trust that you may not share his 
fate.” 

In the roundabout manner with 
which one conducts business with an 
Oriental, the conversation got around 
to the schooner, and the question of a 
suit of sails. Connor stepped below 
and brought up his list of measurements, 
which Von Bulow copied in his tablets, 
promising to figure the matter out and 
send over his estimate. 

“‘ Perhaps you might also be in need 
of a few stores,” suggested the com- 
prador. 

“Ah, yes,” said Connor. “I was 
near forgetting.” He raised his voice 
and called to one of the Kanakas to 
tell the cook to bring his store list. 
“‘ Speakin’ of cooks,” said he, ‘‘ we are 
blessed with a wonder,” and he told 
of how we had secured Jones at Apia. 
The Chinaman listened, smiling, and it 
seemed to me that his eyes twinkled 
more brightly than ever. ‘‘ Never,” 
said Connor, “‘ was there his ayqual . . . 
unless, perhaps, ’twas Silverside, that 
used to sail with Dan’] Fairfax. Myself, 
I never ate his cookin’, but, accordin’ 
to them that have, the felly was a 
prince of cooks. By-the-bye, what- 
iver became of Silverside ? ” 

‘“T don’t know what has become of 
Silverside,”’ said Von Bulow, leaning 
back in his chair, “‘ but I suppose 
you have heard of what happened to 
Captain Fairfax ?” 

“No... and what 
Connor asked. 

“He was found strangled in his bed 
in his hotel at Honolulu,” said Von 
Bulow. 

‘‘Strangled,” cried Connor, leaning 
forward. ‘What, murdhered, d’ye 
mean ? ” 

“That is what I heard at Apia. It 
was the same night of his arrival.” 
He looked from one to the other of us 
with his bright, inquiring eyes. “ Did 
you ever meet Captain Fairfax, Dr. 
Ames ?”’ he asked. ai 

‘We came out on the same ship,’ 
I answered. ‘He introduced himself 


was that?” 





“There was a swift snarling order, and the next second they were on me like a band of furious apes.” 
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to me the first night, and I had some 
conversation with him. He was a very 
ill man. The assassin might have 
spared himself the trouble. I doubt if 
Fairfax would have lived another 
month. He had been having repeated 
fainting attacks, and was in a very 
bad way.” 

“And have they caught 
murderer ? ’’ asked Connor. 

“Not to my knowledge. . . . 

The conversation was interrupted 
by Tomalu, one of the native hands, 
who brought the store list and laid it 
on the broad arm of Connor’s wicker 
deck chair. 

“Well, well...” said he, before 
taking it up. ‘A bad business, that. 
To think of stranglin’ a dyin’ man. It 
sounds like some ould grudge. I 


the 


” 


wonder, now, where I could find a 
newspaper tellin’ of the crime... . 

“Paul Atkins has all the papers on 
file over at his pub,” said Von Bulow. 
“No doubt you could find an account 
of the unfortunate circumstance over 
Might I see your store list, 


” 


there. 
captain ? 
time.”’ 

“Sure,” said Connor, and handed 
me the list. ‘“‘ Just glance through it, 
docthor,”’ said he, “and see if there 
is anything to add. Well, well... 
strangled . . .” and he drew down 
his bushy eyebrows and fell into a 
study. 

I ran my eye over the list, scarcely 
seeing what was written there, my mind 
being full of the news which I had 
just heard. I was about to hand it 
over to Von Bulow, when my attention 
was caught by a faint thumb-mark on 
the margin. It was scarcely more 
than perceptible, and I doubt that I 
would have noticed it but for a faint, 
crescent-shaped space in the very 
centre of the imprint. As it was, I 
gave the matter no thought, but 
handed the list to Von Bulow without 
comment. Like Connor, my entire 
attention was focussed on the crime of 
which we had just heard. 

Von Bulow took the list and 
studied it attentively, then rose to his 
feet. 

‘““May I keep this list, captain ?”’ 


I am rather pressed for 
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he asked, smiling, and as I glanced at 
him I noticed for the first time that 
his round face did actually have a 
certain amount of expression. “ It 
will save me the trouble of copying 
it, and I will return it to you with the 
goods.”’ 

“Sure sure,” said Connor, 
rousing himself from his meditation. 
“Had the papers any theory as to 
this murdher, Mr. Von Bulow ?” 

““T have not seen the papers,” said 
the Chinaman, glancing from Connor 
to myself. “I heard the news in- 
directly in Apia. After all, it is not 
surprising. Captain Fairfax was a 
man who had a great many enemies. 
They tell me that in the latter years 
of his life he made a very large fortune, 
in Alaska, I believe.’” 

“He had a wife and daughter here 
in the islands,’ said Connor. ‘“ Have 
you ever heard tell of thim ?” 

“No,” said Von Bulow. “ But I 
doubt if they are still in the Pacific. 
Fairfax deserted them years ago, I 
believe.” 

“Gaston Berdou was a friend o’ the 
family,” said Connor, musingly. “Is 
he still about ?” 

“Yes,” answered the Chinaman. 
“Captain Berdou comes to Suva from 
time to time. About the sails, captain ; 
are you in any great hurry? And 
where would you like them delivered ? 
I will probably have them made in 
my lofts at Apia. Will you call for 
them there, or shall I have them 
forwarded ? ” 

“T’d like them as soon as might be, 
always provided that the estimate 
comes within me means,” said Connor, 
with a grin. “ And as I see that you 
are in a hurry, I will not detain you 
longer, Mr. Von Bulow.” 

The comprador smiled and made 
an apologetic gesture with his 
hands. 

“Thank you,” said he. “As I am 
just back from Apia there are a good 
many matters that require my atten- 
tion.”’ 

And with several smiles and twinkles 
and ducking little bows he made his 
way to the ladder, Connor escorting 
him to the side. 
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When Von Bulow had gone Connor 
returned to where I was sitting and 
flung himself into his own chair. 

“Yon haythen Chink knows a lot,” 
he growled. ‘‘In the first place, he 
says that he has heard nothing of 
Silverside, and the Christian trans- 
lation of that is that he has a good idea 
of where the felly is this very minute. 
In the second place, he says that in his 
opinion Fairfax’s widda and daughter 
have left the Pacific, which means he 
thinks that they are still here. And in 
the third place, he made no answer to 
my remark about Berdou knowin’ 
something about thim, which is to say 
that his own mind is not made up 
sufficient on that p’int to warrant a 
desayvin’ answer, pro or con. We 
have much to learn from the haythen 
Chinee.” 

“Why should he want to be so 
secretive . . . or deceive us ?” I asked. 

‘A Chinaman never gives something 
for nothing, docthor. More than that, 


it may be in his mind that by waitin’ 


a bit a reward may be offered for the 
missin’ pair. All is fish that comes to 
Von Bulow’s net. Now, Fairfax did 
not offer a reward because he felt that 
if he did t’would be Silverside who 
would earn it, and hatin’ the man he 
cud not bear to profit him. I am not 
sure but ’twould be wise to tell the 
Chink our object and take him into 
partnership. But let us wait a bit. 
I hate to squandher money on the rich, 
especially when he is a Chinaman. 
Lave us go ashore to Paul’s place and 
read about this murdher. And there’s 
another lie. I’ll bet that Von Bulow 
has peroosed all that was written on 
the painful subject.” 

It was then about half-past four. 
I went below to shift into some fresh 
clothes preparatory to going ashore, 
and had just completed the change 
when I heard an impatient exclamation 
from Connor, who was waiting for me 
on deck. A moment later he leaned 
down to the opening of the skylight 
and said : 

_ “There’s what comes of bein’ a 
jude, docthor. Now we are thrapped. 
Here comes a visitin’ party from the 
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shore ; Jim Forsyth, of the Ktlahni over 
beyond, and ould Sartoris and that 
dhrunken little fule Maginnis, who is 
agent at Puné for the Bambergers. 
There is still another. The boat is 
loaded, and so are the passengers from 
the noise they do be makin’. It is 
disgustin’.”’ 

“Come below and leave word that 
you are not at home,” said I. 

“They have seen me. A man can 
be blind dhrunk and yet see a chance 
of gettin’ blinder. Besides, they would 
come aboard anyhow and gut the ship 
of rum. ’Tis cheaper to stand by our 
guns. Also you will have a chance of 
studyin’ some Pacific types. They are 
now so rare that a man has to go into 
a bar-room to find one. But Forsyth 
and Maginnis are old timers, and 
might help us on our quest.” He raised 
his voice. ‘Cookie ?” 

There was no _ response. Connor 
called again, and a moment later a 
weak voice: answered from forward, 
“Yes, sir?” 

“What ails ye?” I heard Connor 
demand, brusquely. ‘Are ye ill ?” 

He strode away forward and I did 
not hear what followed, but presently, 
as I went on deck I caught a glimpse of 
Jones, in pyjamas, with a towel around 
his head, backing down through the 
hatch. From close aboard rose a 
tumult of cheerful hails, and here came 
a shore-boat pulled by two Kanaka 
rowers, the stern sheets filled with a 
noisy party. Connor, who was striding 
toward the head of the ladder to wel- 
come our jubilant guests, looked at 
me with a wry grin and a shrug. 

“Here’s the cook got a chill and 
fayver just when I need him to lend a 
hand,” said he, ‘and this scrub, 
Sammy, cannot carry a glass without 
spillin’ the contents, often down the 
outside of your neck and often down 
the inside of his own. ’Tis revoltin’. 
I fear the cook has not good health. 
He is green in the gills.” 

“Tl take a look at him,” said I, 
and went forward to where Jones 
berthed, leaving Connor to, welcome 
the visitors. I found Jones in his 
bunk, his face and head wrapped up 
in a wet towel. 
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“Tt’s neuralgia, doctor,” said he, in 
an unsteady voice. ‘‘Once a month 
or so I get an attack like this, and 
while it lasts I’m no good for anything. 
It will pass in a few hours.” 

“Tl get you something to ease the 
pain,” said I, and started aft. The 
guests were scrambling aboard, and I 
was obliged to stop and be introduced. 
As Connor had said, they were in 
various stages of intoxication, which 
was the result, as. I soon learned, of 
Captain Forsyth’s departure for Apia 
that same night, en route for England, 
where, it appears, he had fallen heir 
to a title and some estates. 

“Dis is yust a little good-bye to 
Sir Chames,” said Captain Muller, who 
was the fourth man whom Connor 
had failed to recognise, and who 
proved to be the genial skipper of a 
small trading schooner which he owned, 
Incidentally he was the only one of the 
party who appeared to be quite sober. 

I excused myself, saying that the 
cook was sick and I would return as 
soon as I had given him some medicine. 
When I rejoined the group our mess 
boy was serving gin and whiskey, and 
the quarter-deck looked as if the 
schooner were afire. I drew up a 
chair between Sir James Forsyth, a 
lean, hard-looking Englishman, and 
Maginnis, who was an Australian from 
Palmerston, and, unlike most of the 
colony, small and ratty and ferret- 
faced. 

“Connor tells me that you’re the son 
of my old friend, John Ames... or 
“Rev. Cap’n Jack,’ as we used to call 
him,” said Forsyth, drawing down 
his long chin a trifle and speaking in 
that high-palated voice which Ameri- 
cans are apt to associate with the 
English nobility. Just then it was a 
trifle exaggerated perhaps, and his tone 
was one of excessive dignity, accom- 
panied with a hiccough or two, such as 
a man is apt to use when he feels that 
he is drunk, but declines to admit it. 
“Your father gave us all a new idea 
in regard to missionaries. I doubt if 
ever a man possessed so many friends 
in the Islands.” 

“Right,” said little Maginnis, ‘ but 
’e ’ad ’is enemies, tu.” 
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“Oh no, Teddy,” Sir James expos- 
tulated. 

“Yes ’e ’ad,” said Maginnis, stub- 
bornly; “‘and that’s sayin’ nothin’ 
agenst ’is memory. No man could do 
wot ’e done and not myke enemies. [I 
could nyme some nymes... ” and 
he took a sip of his gin. 

“Who, for instance ?” I asked. 

“Well, for one, there was Sandy 
Cullom. A ’ard nut, Sandy. Your 
father ’ad ‘im jacked up right over 
‘ere in Apia, and only for Von 
Sabow...” 

“Shut up, Teddy,” said Sir James, 
pleasantly. ‘No scandals. Cullom’s 
quite a friend of mine.” 

“Well, then,” retorted Maginnis, 
“you must know what a rotter ’e is, 
Jim. Seal poachin’, which is all right, 
of course, and nigger stealin’ and the 
like. But wot I carn’t stand is a 
white man that turns agenst ’is own 
race. ’E got the chiefs to put a taboo 
on young Wilkins, and they do say 
that ’e armed the niggers on Ulap, 
Meee” 

“Dere, dere 
Muller, who was 
conversation. 


” 


interrupted 
listening to the 
“You haf no _ proof. 
I do not like Cullom but I don’t t’ink 
he vould arm dose Melanesian cannibals 


to murder vite volks. You should not 
trink, Teddy, or hold your gin mitout 
spillin’ bad tinks.” 

The conversation grew confused for 
a few minutes, Maginnis spitting with 
Muller and Sir James stroking his long, 
red moustache with an occasional gulp. 
Then, said Connor, who had been 
expressing his sorrow that owing to 
the sudden illness of his cook he could 
not ask all hands to stop for dinner : 

‘‘ By-the-bye, speakin’ of cooks, did 
any of you boys ever run foul of Silver- 
side, that used to cook aboard poor 
Fairfax’s ould Kaiulani ?” 

It was like throwing down a challenge 
to fight at an Irish fair. Yes, all four 
of them had known Silverside, and not 
one but scored him. Yet, when I 
asked what the man had ever done, 
nobody could find an answer. Sartoris 
said that the man was not canny; 
Sir James admitted that he affected 
him as did a cat, and he hated cats. 
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Maginnis merely shrugged and said: 
“°F was a rum ’un,” but old Muller 
raised the ridges where his eyebrows 
should have been, for he hadn’t a hair 
on his head above his upper lip, and 
said, oracularly : 

“Mark my vords; it vas Silverside 
killed Vairvax.” 

This provoked another storm of 
argument, Maginnis being inclined to 
side with Muller, and the others main- 
taining that such a man as Silverside 
had not the nerve to strangle a cat, and 
that Fairfax had not been murdered at 
all, and that the blue marks on his 
throat had been made by his own 
hands during the death agony. 

“That might be so,” Maginnis 
assented. ‘‘ I was with old Pop Ashwell 
wen ’e cashed in, and I mind ’ow ’e 
gripped at ’is throat, tryin’ to get air. 
W’en I come to recollect, Silverside 
’adn’t the ’eart of a are. If there was 
a pig to be killed, ’e’d give one of the 
Kanakas a plug o’ tobacco to do the 
stickin’. No ’eart, ’e ’adn’t.”’ 

“He vas not afraid to swim mit 
sharks,” said Muller. 

“That was ’cause of ’is ‘h’amulet,” 
said Maginnis.” 

“ His what ?”’ I asked. 

“Ts h’amulet. Silverside ’ad a 
charm ’e wore ’round ’is neck. Sort 
of a scapula, like. I dunno w’ot was 
in it, but ’e told me once that so long 
as ’e wore it no shark would try to 
do ’im ’arm.” 

The conversation soon switched from 
Silverside to the wife and daughter of 
Fairfax, and the conjectures were 
numerous and often absurd. It was 
generally admitted that Berdou might 
know something about them, and the 
personality of the Frenchman com- 
ing under the guns of the party, he 
was voted a very mysterious in- 
dividual, and almost criminally un- 
sociable. 

“A chawming fellow to meet,” said 
Sir James, ‘‘ but deuced elusive. Never 
knew him to ask a soul aboard his 
vessel, and just what he does with her 
I never could find out. He’s always 
going after a cargo, or has just taken 
a cargo somewhere, but I never did see 
her when she was deep. I know that 
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he does carry a little copra now and 
then, but nothing to speak of.” 

“ Know wot I think?” cried the 
garrulous Maginnis. “It’s pearls. 
Gaston Berdou ’as found a pearl 
island, somew’eres. And I'll bet you 
wot you like that Von Bulow could 
throw some light on the subject, tu.” 

This brought the talk around to 
pearls, and from that to trade in 
general, until the shadows began to 
lengthen, and Connor, getting up, 
declared that it was time to think of 
dinner, and that as our cook was out of 
action there was nothing for it but to 
go ashore. Then, Sir James, speaking 
rather thickly, invited the whole party 
to dine with him at the hotel ; so off we 
went in our whaleboat and spent a 
rather hilarious evening. 

Connor and I managed to get away 
from the others at about ten, declining 
to make a night of it. So out we went 
under the low, brilliant stars, and 
Connor, taking me by the elbow, turned 
our steps down toward the beach. 

“We will look into Paul’s place,” 
said he, “and see what the papers 
have to say of Fairfax’s death. Several 
thoughts have been rattlin’ ’round in 
my head, but I will say nothing until 
we have learned more in regyard to the 
matther.”’ 

Turning down a side street, or lane, 
rather, we came presently to a large, 
ramshackle building, from the inside 
of which there issued the sound of 
talk and laughter, and the sing-song 
whine of a gramaphone intoning 
nasally : 

‘Is London like it used to be, 

Is the Strand still there i 


Connor led the way in, and we 
found a gathering composed of whites, 
half-breeds, and Kanakas, and a few 
rather pretty half-caste girls, all of 
whom seemed to be fraternising most 
sociably. At the end of the big room 
there was a bar, behind which there 
bustled about a middle-aged man with 
a red, bloated face, burly shoulders, and 
a white scar across his left cheek. He 
looked up as we entered. 

“ Hello, Paul,’’ said Connor. 

“ Strike me blind if it ain’t Billy 
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Connor. Ello, Billy. . . .”’ He lurched 
out from behind the bar and thrust 
out a hand like a bunch of overripe 
bananas. ‘“‘’Ow’s things, Billy?” 

“Tis little they change, matey-o. 
There’s still wather in the say and rum 
ashore. You’re lookin’ fine, Paul.” 

This last was a flagrant untruth, for 
it struck me that Paul must be well 
along with Bright’s and liver complica- 
tions. But his eyes were bright and 
hard, and shone with that false good 
humour which often masks cruelty and 
deceit, and gives the owner an under- 
served reputation for bluff and hearty 
good nature. 

“My friend, Dr. Ames, Paul,” said 
Connor. 

I shook hands with Paul, when he 
and Connor exchanged a few words, 
which were interrupted by the entrance 
of some new arrivals. Connor and I 
sat down at a table and ordered some 
beer, which was served by a good- 
looking half-caste woman who was, 
as Connor told me, Paul’s wife. The 


place was rather decently fitted out, 


with an English billiard table, and in 
the corner a file of newspapers— 
British, Australian, French, and Ameri- 
can. Connor got up presently and 
strolled over to look at them, I follow- 
ing. 
“There’s the Honolulu paper, just 
come in to-day, Billy,” Paul sung out 
from the bar. “‘ All the latest develop- 
ments of the Fairfax case. You knew 
divil Fairfax, didn’t ye ?”’ 

“Sure,” said Connor. ‘I knew him 
well. A sthrong man.” 

He brought the paper back to our 
table, and we glanced at it together. 
In big headlines was printed : 


“POLICE SAY FAIRFAX WAS 
MURDERED. 

“CLUE PREVIOUSLY WITH- 
HELD NOW MADE PUBLIC.” 


But I scarcely noticed the leaders, 
for in the middle of the column was 
the reproduction of the impression of 
a thumb, with the inscription beneath : 


“LOOK FOR A MAN WITH A 
THUMB-MARK LIKE THIS.” 


I leaned back with a gasp, for in the 
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middle of the mark was a crescent- 
shaped space, the arc of the crescent 
about the same length as the diameter 
of a lead pencil. 

Connor noticed my movement and 
looked at me inquiringly. 

“What is it ?”’ he asked. 

“Captain,” said I, “ did you notice 
the thumb-mark on the margin of the 
store-list which you gave to Von 
Bulow ?” 

“No,” he answered ; and his bushy 
brows came lower. 

“Tt is identical with 
answered, tapping the print. 

Connor laid down the paper and 
stared straight in front of him. 

“T am not surprised,” said he, 
presently. ‘‘ To tell the truth, docthor, 
I was beginnin’ to have me doubts of 
Jones. Then he is Silverside ? ” 

“And the murderer of Daniel Fair- 
fax.”*-said I. 

Connor’s face hardened. “I am not 
surprised,”’ he repeated, more slowly. 

For a moment neither of us spoke, 
Then said Connor : 

“Was the mark on the list plain ? 
I did not see it. I am gettin’ long- 
sighted. ’Tisa habit of advancing age.” 

“Tt was the faintest smear,” I 
answered. ‘‘I would not have seen 
it myself but for the way the light 
struck on the shine of the paper. 
There must have been a little grease on 
his thumb.” 

“And Von 
Connor. 

“Do you think that he will dis- 
cover it ?”’ I asked. 

“Trust him. A Chinese business 
man has an eye for a thumb-mark, 
like a bank cashier for a signature. 
More than that, he saw it at once. 
’Twas for that he wanted the list. 
Now he has Silverside’s life undher 
his own thumb. At this minute he 1s 
studyin’ how it may profit him. You 
will see. When the stores come 
aboard the list will have been mislaid. 
From this hour Silverside is his slave.” 

“He belongs to the law,” said I. 

“Thrue . . . but we nade the felly. 
There is also, of course, the off-chance 
that Von Bulow has not seen it. Will 
ye wait for me here, docthor ?” 


this,” I 


Bulow has it,” said 
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“Where are you going ?”’ I asked. 

“ To look up Von Bulow. I will 
ask for the list, sayin’ I wish to see if 
something was not overlooked. -If it 
is not too late we must kape this thing 
in our own hands. Wait for me here, 
docthor. I will not be long.” 

“ All right,” I answered. 

Connor got up and went out, and I 
turned to the paper and read the 
account carefully through. It stated 
that a revelation made by the police 
department within the last hour had 
completely changed the aspect of the 
case aS previously determined. In a 
resumé of the tragedy it was narrated 
how Fairfax had arrived at the hotel 
in a very precarious state of health 
and had immediately sent for a lawyer 
and made his will, which testament, 
although given to the police, was not 
yet to be made public. Nothing in 
this will, it was admitted, offered any 
motive for the crime or threw any 
light upon the identity of the possible 
assassin, At about nine o’clock on the 
night of the crime, Captain Fairfax had 
received a visit in his room from the 
doctor of the Australia, the liner on 
which he had that morning arrived, 
and a Doctor Eames (they had mis- 
spelled the name), a passenger bound 
for Samoa. About half an hour after 
his visitors had departed the nurse 
had arrived, to find the patient com- 
fortable and in good spirits. The 
nurse went down to the kitchen at 
midnight to warm some milk for the 
patient, and on returning about twenty 
minutes later found the patient dead. 
The bed showed indications of a slight 
death struggle. 

The police were at once notified, and 
the coroner took the case in charge. 
An examination of the corpse showed 
the prints of fingers on the throat of 
the corpse, and a slight hemorrhage 
from the mouth and nose. First 
theories pointed to murder, but these 
finally gave way to the supposition 
that in the final struggle for air the 
patient had gripped at his throat, 
losing his hold with waning conscious- 
ness. This idea seemed to be sub- 
Stantiated by the fact that the hands of 
the defunct were slightly blood-stained. 
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This night, however, the chief of 
police had sent for the representatives 
of the Press and announced that, 
failing to find the slightest clue, as the 
result of certain knowledge withheld he 
had decided to make this information 
public, and to state that in the opinion 
of the police department Captain 
Fairfax had met his death through 
foul play. An astute inspector, named 
Bigby, had discovered.a bloody thumb- 
mark on the rim of the French shutters. 
This mark had been photographed the 
following day by the official police 
photographer, and was _ reproduced 
below ... and there followed the 
usual surmise and conjecture, and the 
attention of the reader called to the 
peculiar, crescent-shaped blank in the 
imprint, which must have been the 
result of a cicatrix on the ball of the 
assassin’s thumb. 

I finished the article and was deep 
in thought when Connor came in, his 
small, grey eyes fairly snapping. 

“ Did you get it ?”’ I asked. 

“I did. It is here....” And 
he drew out ‘the list and laid it on the 
table. ‘Now lave me put on me 
specks and show me the thumb-mark.”’ 

I picked up the paper and held it to 
the light, slanting it back and forth in 
the effort to catch the greasy imprint. 
Connor, breathing hard, was staring 
over my shoulder. Suddenly, at a 
certain angle, the faint lines of a man’s 
thumb appeared on the margin of the 
paper. I looked closer, and Connor, 
whose eyes were keen at close range 
with the aid of his spectacles, gave a 
grunt. 

““Tseeit ... ” said he, in a hoarse 
whisper. ‘“‘ But where is the crescent ? 
And look close, docthor . . . the lines 
are not the same. D’ye mark that 
little whirlpool in the centre, where the 
scar shud be ? And the lines do not 
run together above as they do in the 
picthure.” 

He was right. 
certainly not the same. Not only 
that, but the outline of the mark was 
different, the one on the newspaper 
having a wavy curve on one side 
which the faint grease print on the 
store-list lacked. 


The two prints were 
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Connor gave me a reproachful look. 

“Come now, docthor, . . . ”’ said he. 

I shrugged, then looked at him with 
a smile. 

“Von Bulow is astute,” said I. ‘‘ He 
has been just one think ahead of us.” 

“Gn?” 

“Yes,” I answered. ‘“‘ He banked 
on the off-chance of just what has 
happened. Perhaps he saw me slant 
the list to the light, and afterwards, 
when he discovered the imprint, 
guessed that when I saw the newspaper 
I would be struck by the facsimile. 
Now, Von Bulow does not know for 
sure that we suspect Silverside, but he 
does not want to put any proof in our 
hands, so he wiped off the mark with 
a little benzine and made another. 
He needs Silverside.”’ 

“ But what’s to prevent our clappin’ 
the felly in irons?” Connor de- 
manded. 

I rose to my feet. ‘Simply that 
while we are sitting here,”’ I answered, 
“Von Bulow will probably send a boat 
after him, and Silverside will be afraid 
to refuse to go. He’s alone on the 
schooner.” 

Connor jumped up with an oath. 
“I believe y’are right,” he exclaimed. 
‘“‘ Ye have the raysoning of a diplomat. 
’Tis admirable.” 

We said good-night to Paul and 
hurried out. Our boat was waiting, 
so we jumped aboard, and presently 
the schooner loomed darkly ahead of 
us. As we drew close aboard we saw 
a boat lying to the ladder, and the 
cook in the act of coming over the side. 

“What boat is that?” rasped 
Connor. A guttural voice answered 
in “ pidgin English ”’ : 

“One piecy man go longshore.”’ 

“One piecy man_ stops here,” 
answered Connor, harshly. “ Be off, 
ye scuts.” And he reached down for 
an oak stretcher. The boat shoved 
clear, and as she came out of the 
shadow I noticed that she was of a 
peculiar design, with a long, over- 
hanging bow and almost flat-bottomed. 
The men at the oars looked like 
Chinese coolies. They shoved clear 
without a word, and headed in for the 
shore. 
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“You were right, docthor,” said 
Connor, under his breath. ‘‘ That is a 
sampan from this chunk of a pearlin’ 
yawl belongin’ to Von Bulow which 
is lyin’ outside of us a bit. To-morrow 
morning early we will put to sea, and 
Silverside can have his choice of takin’ 
us to the widdy Fairfax, or we takin’ 
him to gaol.” 

We clambered aboard and saw the 
cook walking forward. 

“Jones,” called Connor, sharply, 
“what is the meaning of this? Why 
were ye thryin’ to go ashore without 
permission ? ”’ 

“TI couldn’t stand the pain in my 
head, sir,’’ answered the cook in his 
hollow, toneless voice, “‘ so I hailed the 
sampan to go ashore after some 
laudanum.”’ 

“Docthor,’’ said Connor, “can ye 
give Jones a dose of laudanum? ” 

“Yes,”’ I answered. ‘“‘ There’s some 
in my medicine case.” 

“Then give him a slug, if ye will 
be so kind. He is in pain.” 

“ All right,’’ I answered, and went 
below. Connor followed me. 

“‘ Give the felly a dose that will keep 
him quiet for a few hours, and mind 
that he takes it,” said Connor. ‘“ You 
were right, iad. Ye have a top-piece 
like a hammerhead shark, ’tis that long. 
I am old and none too sober. It is 
disgustin’.”’ 

I measured out the dose and took it 
forward. Silverside took it with a 
toneless expression of thanks. 

“Thank you, sir,” said he; “I hope 
that the captain is not angry.” 

“Oh, no,” I answered. “I told him 
that a man suffering from neuralgia 
was scarcely to be blamed for seeking 
relief. Now go to sleep. That ought 
to quiet the pain.” 

‘‘T hope so, sir,” answered the cook. 

When I went aft Connor, cigar in 
mouth, was pacing the quarter-deck. 

“Did ye give him a good slug, 
docthor ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes,” I answered. “ Kilahni will 
have to get our breakfast to-morrow 
morning. ” 

“Good,” he grunted. “ ’Tis little 
breakfast we’ll be wantin’ afther all 
the swill we have fed our insides this 











He hesitated, then with a savage grin whipped out his knife.” 
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THE 


night. Lave us tur’rn in. I am too 


old to dhrink.”’ 


The ship’s clock in the cabin struck 
two bells, and I awoke gasping, with a 
dry mouth and throat and a thumping 
head. Although I had drunk very 
little, it was still a lot too much for a 
man not accustomed to drink at all. 

It was hot below, and the combina- 
tion of gin, champagne, liqueurs, and 
beer inside me made it seem ten times 
hotter. Opposite me, Connor was 
puffing and blowing like a grampus 
and muttering in his sleep. I swung 
my legs out of my bunk and sat up, 
holding my head with both hands, and 
swearing that it would be the last time 
that I would ever burn my comfort 
on the altar of good fellowship. Then 
I thought of the water monkey swung 
under the cabin skylight, and groping 
around in the dark I found it and 
drank about a gallon of the cool, sweet 
water. 

A little refreshed, I decided to go on 
deck and sit there until I had cooled 
off and my pulses eased their hammering 
a bit ; so up I stole barefooted and in 
pyjamas, and dropping on the quarter- 
bitts, folded my arms on the rail and 
rested my forehead on them. There 
was a faint land breeze, sweet with the 
odour of shrubs and flowers, and spicy 
with the smoke of balsamic woods. 
It was like a bath in its soft freshness 
after the stuffiness of the cabin; so 
soothing, that presently I dropped into 
a doze, a foolish thing to do, there in 
the tropic dampness. 

I do not know how long I slept, but 
presently I roused under the impression 
that something was moving about in 
the water alongside. I listened for a 
moment, but as the noise was not 
repeated, I came to the drowsy con- 
clusion that it must have been a fish, 
and dozed off again, presently to awake 
with a slight shiver. 

There came a rustle behind me, and 
I looked around to see Connor standing 
at the head of the companion way, his 
arms in the air, yawning prodigiously. 
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The yawn finished with a muttered 
curse, at which I gave a sleepy chuckle. 

“Ho,” growled Connor, “so y’are 
takin’ the dew cure for a head also. 
Ye shud know betther. ’Tis dan- 
gerous.”” 

‘Not with your blood full of booze,” 
I answered. ‘‘ A fever microbe would 
curl up, pickled, if he got into my 
system.” 

“We are two fules,” said Connor. 
“What if we were to make sail and 
work it off. There is a bit of air 
comin’ off the land.”’ 

“That suits me,” I answered. 

“Lave us see if we can wake the 
cook to make us coffee,’ said Connor. 
‘““°Twill clear our heads . . . and his 
own. I take no stock in the felly’s 
neuralgy ; ’twas a bluff to kape from 
fronting thim drunken visitors . 
bad cess to thim.” 

This had already occurred to me, 
so I made no objection, but said that 
I doubted the man would be of much 
use with the drug that was in him. 

“You cannot tell,’ said Connor. 
‘“‘ Like as not he is used to it.” 

So we started forward, Connor paus- 
ing to kick the Kanaka watchman 
who was sleeping peacefully with his 
back against the foot of the foremast. 
I made my way to the cook’s berth 


and groped about for a minute. The 
bunk was empty. 

“ He’s not here! ”’ I cried. 

‘““ What is that ?” 

“ He’s gone.” 

“Gone, is it?” Connor turned 


furiously to the watchman. ‘‘ Where’s 
the cook, ye limb o’ Satan?” he 
bawled. ‘‘ Fetch me a lantern . 
and quick ! ” 

The frightened boy bolted off and 
got a lantern, and we made a thorough 
search. Not a sign of the cook could 
we find. Moreover, the white clothes 
which the man had worn on coming 
aboard were missing also. Connor 
and I stared at each other in dismay. 

What immediately followed was 
chiefly of interest to the watchman, 
and when the sharp reproof was over 
Connor turned to me, panting. 

“He has swum for it,” said he. 
“The divil has bundled his duds on 
































his head and swum for it. Now what 
d’ye think o’ that ?”’ 

‘T thought of the ripple in the water 
alongside which I had heard, but did 
not see fit to mention it. Connor was 
undoubtedly right. 

“And. him full o’ dope,” growled 
Connor. ‘‘Come, docthor, this will 
not do. ’Tis bad enough to have had 
the felly aboard all this time without 
iver guessin’ it was Silverside. But to 
let him give us the slip like this will 
never do. ’Tis childish.” 

“What’s to be done ?”’ I asked. 

Connor scratched his curly head. 
“There is a little steamer leavin’ for 
Apia at daybreak,” said he. ‘“ Belike 
he will try to stow away aboard her. 
Or he may try to ship on the wind- 
jammer yonder. I will search thim 
both while you do a senthry go on the 
beach. He has not been long gone, 
and cannot be far.”’ 

“Perhaps he has 
Bulow,” I suggested. 

“And run his head into a slave 
yoke ? I think not. ’Tis Von Bulow 
he fears, not us. Von Bulow may or 
may not have sent the sampan to 
fetch him—I do not know. And there 
is no way of findin’ out, for two of the 
boys are ashore on liberty, and the 
other two were waitin’ for us in the 
boat, and the cook alone aboard. 
Perhaps ’tis as you say. Bulow may 
have sent for him and Silverside afraid 
to refuse to go. If we do not find him 
I will thry Von Bulow. But let us go.” 
And he told the watchman to call the 
other hand and get the dinghy ready 
to go ashore. 

We tumbled into our clothes, and a 
moment later were pulling in for the 
shore. Half-way to the beach Connor 
muttered : 

“We might have ar’rmed ourselves 
... but no matter. If you should 
happen on him, tell the felly that his 
best chance lies with us, and that if 
he obeys ordhers we will not bethray 
him to the po-lice. No doubt he had 
his raysons for chokin’ ‘big devil 


gone to Von 


Fairfax.’ ’Tis a pity he was not 
choked long ago. He was not 
nice.”’ 


There was nobody in sight on the 
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beach when we landed. Said Connor 
to me: 

“Take a wide beat up and down 
the beach, docthor, and watch for any 
boat puttin’ off. As soon as it gets 
light, come back to the boat and wait 
forme. Mind your eye a bit, for there 
are some bad folk prowlin’ around 
amongst these shacks and _litther. 
Now I will be off.” 

Ordering the two Kanakas not to 
leave the boat under pain of a severe 
mauling, he set off in one direction 
while I strolled away in the other, 
keeping under cover of whatever object 
offered, and stopping occasionally to 
listen and look about. At the end of 
an hour I found myself a good way 
down the beach, where a number of 
boats and canoes were hauled up. 
Four bells were struck on a ship at 
anchor some distance out, and the 
musical tones reached me faintly across 
the still water. A squad of British 
sailors belonging to a small gunboat 
came rollicking down and embarked 
in charge of a petty officer. A few 
flitting natives were prowling about, 
and from some of the shacks back of 
the beach came sounds of drunken 
revelry, and once a revolver shot 
followed by a clamour of voices. I 
stole over that way, but the row, what- 
ever it was, appeared to have quieted 
down, though the babel of voices con- 
tinued for some time. On a dis- 
reputable street which ran up diagon- 
ally from the beach, two native girls, 
their faces white with powder and 
bedecked with cheap jewellery, stopped 
to speak to me, swaying unsteadily on 
their feet, but, getting no answer, 
laughed and disappeared up an alley. 

I turned my steps toward the far 
end of the beach again, and had almost 
reached the outlying skirts of the 
town when I heard behind me the 
paddling of many feet. Looking back 
I saw a number of dark figures blocking 
the narrow way, and as they passed a 
lighted window I saw the glare of the 
lamp reflected from bare, bronzed 
bodies. The little procession was 


coming rapidly, and as it approached 
I made it out to be composed of Chinese 
coolies, six or eight in number, and 
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saw that four of them were carrying 
some white object which looked. like 
the body of a man. 

Right here the place seemed abso- 
lutely deserted, and the few straggling 
huts were dark and silent. It was on 
a sort of lane which ran parallel to the 
beach, and not more than fifty yards 
from the water’s edge. I stood stock- 
still in the middle of the way, and as 
the group approached I saw that the 
leader was a tall, square-shouldered 
man in white trousers and pyjama coat 
which was open in the front showing 
his dark, naked body. He came up 
with an imperious gesture of his hand, 
as if to wave me aside, and in the 
paling starlight his fierce, Mongolian 
features looked savage and _ sinister. 
But I passed him with a glance, for my 
eyes were examining the inert figure 
in the hands of the coolies. It was a 
big-framed man, limp and inanimate, 
for his arms hung down, his hands 
trailing on the ground. With every 
step the head lolled from one side to 
the other, and as the white, glistening 
face was flung toward me I saw that 
it was Silverside. 

“Stop there,” said I, sharply, and 
stepped in front of the porters. ‘ Put 
that man down.” 

The tall leader turned, his head 
dropping a little between his shoulders. 

“Nev’ mind,” said he, in a fierce, 
guttural voice. ‘‘ Him one piecey cap- 
tain. Velly dlunk. Take him on 
board. All ’light.” 

He gave an order in Chinese, and the 
coolies attempted to crowd past. Alone 
and unarmed as I was, no doubt I did 
a foolish thing to interfere. But I was 
not going to see the man of all men 
whom I needed most carried off under 
my very eyes. 

“Put him down,” said I, 
planted myself in the way. ‘‘ The man 
is my cook. I am looking for him.” 

The leader swung on his heel and 
faced me, his savage face thrust almost 
against mine. 

“You plenty fool . . . plenty dam’ 
fool,” he snarled. ‘‘ Him piecey man, 
my boss. He dam’ dlunk. S’pose 
you vamoose. No get hurt.. 
savvy ?” 


and 
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Another order, and the coolies surged 
ahead. Not stopping to figure out 
the result, I gripped the naked shoulder 
of the first, who had Silverside’s feet, 
and flung him across the lane, so that 
he rolled into the ditch. 

There was a swift, snarling order, 
and the next second they were on me 
like a band of furious apes. The 
leader sprang at me with wide arms, 
and I met him with a straight drive 
in the chest that sent him staggering 
back. Two others sprang in, clawing 
at me with wide fingers and writhing 
arms, one to get an upper-cut under 
the chin which rolled him over and 
over ; and the other a swing on the side 
of the head which, although it glanced 
from his greasy skull, was enough to 
put him out of the fight. Then, from 
behind, a pair of arms went around 
my waist, and I felt a hot breath in 
my face. It reeked of onions, or garlic, 
or something of the sort, and drove me 
wild, but I managed to writhe around 
and get the fellow by the throat, then 
tore him off and drove his head against 
the head of another who was reaching 
for my knees. 

Looking back, I see that I should 
have shouted, yelled with all my 
lungs, for we were surrounded by 
wattle huts, and the Fiji folk are brave 
and warlike, and loathe Chinese. But 
in the heat of the fight I never 
thought of crying out. I needed all 
my breath to dispose of the filthy ver- 
min, and so fought on in silence. It 
never occurred to me either that not 
a weapon was being used, that the 
whole scrimmage was_barehanded, 
though all of the coolies were no doubt 
armed. 

It was quickly over ; too quickly for 
credit to a man of my bone and sinew 
and a trained athlete. Afterwards I 
saw that I should have leaped clear, 
and got at them singly or in twos and 
threes, not en masse. But at the time 
the reek of their sweating, stinking 
bodies and the persistence of their 
gripping fingers sent me into a sort of 
fury, and I stood fast with feet planted 
and legs braced, tearing them off and 
slamming them down as they gripped 
me. If I had worn leather shoes 
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might have fought my way clear even 

then, but my feet were in canvas deck 

sandals, and I did not try to use them. 
Worst of all, the coolies, after the first 

rush, were almost too close to strike, and 

although I got in a few jabs with my 

fists, they were shoves rather than 

blows. And then suddenly one of the 

devils got me by an ankle, jerked my 

foot from under me, and I was down 

with the pack on top of me. Before 

you could count 

seven they had 

my ankles bound, 

arms wrenched 

back, and I was 

rolled over with 

my face ground 

in the sand while 

they got a lash- 

ing between my 

elbows and 

another around 

my wrists. Then 

a dozen hands, 

as it seemed, 


were in my hair, 


on my ears, and 
I felt my neck 
creak as they 
twisted around 
my head, and 
some foul rag, 
ripped from a 
waist-cloth _ per- 
haps, was cram- 
med into my 
mouth, sand and 
all, and knotted 
at the back of 
my head. The 
next second they 
had me off the 
ground, swaying 
off on a swinging trot down the beach. 

Now, my father was a clergyman and 
a missionary, and his father was a 
clergyman and a doctor, and no doubt 
his father, who was, I believe, a farmer, 
was also a lay brother or deacon or 
something of the sort. My mother’s 
family, a good old Puritan stock, were 
similarly gifted, and all were no doubt 
intolerant of ungodly neighbours and 
strong for the poor, benighted heathen. 
If these virtuous ancestors of mine, 


"OR... a” 


“He lurched back, gripping at the edge of a bunk. 
he cried, in his hollow volce.” 
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sleeping peacefully in old New England 
graveyards, could have heard the 
curses that were being strangled in my 
throat as my dear Oriental brothers 
scurried down the beach, they might 
have understood that, although you 
may dam a stream for a long time, the 
water will one day run over. I was 
fairly sick with fury, and it seemed as 
if my heart would burst. I was sobbing 
like a beaten schoolboy, and the tears 
were pouring out 
of myeyes. But, 
then, this was 
my first real 
fight. As Fair- 
fax had shrewdly 
said, I had never 
before struck a 
man in anger, 
and it had seemed 
to me, while 
struggling with 
the coolies, that 
I had only just 
begun to live. 
And to think that 
it should end like 
this! Even as 
they lugged me 
along I was 
thinking bitterly 
to myself that an 
experienced 
fighter of my 
strength and 
activity and 
knowledge of how 
to use my fists, 
for I was a good 
boxer, would 
have won his way 
clear. 

The coolies 
went forward swiftly on that peculiar 
swinging walk that is almost a run, 
their bodies working from the hips. 
Three of them had me, one under the 
arms, one by the belt, and another the 
feet. At the end of the lane they struck 
off diagonally across the beach, and 
presently we came to a big sampan 
which was hauled up clear of the wash, 
and two men guarding it. 

Silverside was thrown aboard like a 
sack of grain, and I heard his head 
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strike a thwart as he fell. My own 
treatment was more gentle, for they 
sat me in the stern sheets, then tum- 
bled aboard and grabbed up their 
jointed oars. Once clear of the beach 
a lug sail was run up, and as the 
breeze had freshened just before the 
dawn we were soon gliding swiftly out 
with a ripple under the bow. 

We were getting well off-shore when 
suddenly I saw a dark blotch against 
the starlit sky, now beginning to pale, 
with a smaller mass behind it. A thin 
cry quavered across the water, and 
was answered by the man who had 
the steering sweep of the sampan. I 
made out a black mass on the water, 
and a moment later discovered it to be 
a big, heavy yawl-rigged vessel, lying 
at anchor with main and mizzensails 
set, and her cable hove short. We ran 
past, then rounded under her stern, 
and as we did so the the sweet land 
breeze became suddenly tainted with 
a filthy, putrid odour. I knew the 
smell, and realised that the vessel was 
a pearl fisher. 

The sampan shot alongside, and the 
coolies were up over the rail like so 
many apes. Silverside, still uncon- 
scious, or dead, for all I knew, was 
passed up swiftly and dropped on 
deck. Then a couple of jigs came 
dangling down, were quickly hooked 
into the beckets in the bow and stern 
transoms of the sampan, and she was 
hoisted aboard with me still lying in 
the bottom, my shoulders against the 
stern-sheets. As she landed on the 
deck of the yawl the tall Mongolian, 
who appeared to be the captain, 
stepped up and slipped off the gag. 

““S’ppose you shut up, no get hurt,” 
said he, with a mildness of tone that 
surprised me. ‘ Make lil’ noise, get 
neck cut...” and he drew his 
finger across his throat. 

“T keep quiet,” I answered. 
pose you cast off my hands. 
velly good.” 

He hesitated, then with a savage 
grin whipped out his knife, shoved me 
over by one shoulder, and drew the 
edge of his blade across the lashing. 
Next he cut the cords that bound my 
ankles. 


“ce Sup- 
Not feel 
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“No be dam fool tly swim asha’,” 
said he. ‘ Plenty shock (shark) here, 
he velly hungly. Me no care...” 
And he walked away forward, leaving 
me still sitting in the sampan. The 
coolies had jumped from the whips to 
the windlass, and the anchor was 
already broken out, and while some of 
the crew hove it home, others ran up 
the jib and forestaysail, when the 
bows of the heavy, sluggish tub began 
to fall off, and a minute or two later 
we were standing out to sea. 

I climbed stiffly out of the sampan 
and stood for a moment clinging to 
her gunnel, for my feet had lost all 
sensation from the tightness of the 
cords that had bound them. The 
crew were trooping aft to secure the 
sampan for sea, and as I stepped out 
of their way I almost stumbled over 
the body of Silverside, who was still 
lying where he had been thrown. 
Nobody paid the slightest attention to 
me, so I took Silverside by the shoul- 
ders and dragged him amidships, clear 
of the main-sheet, for we were square 
off before the wind, and if the mainsail 
had jibbed the man’s body might have 
been caught in a bight of the sheet- 
rope, when he might easily have been 
killed or badly mutilated. Nobody 
noticed the act, so I leaned down and 
felt for his pulse. At first my numbed 
fingers were unable to feel the slightest 
flicker, but on pressing the carotid I 
got a faint throb. Also, on laying my 
hand on his chest, I found that he was 
breathing. 

“He no dead, 
voice over my shoulder. 


” 


said a_ guttural 
“ Got plenty 
opium. Bimeby I fix ’im.” 

Looking over my shoulder I saw the 


captain stooping over us. He seemed 
friendly enough; so I asked him where 
we were going and why he had taken 
me. 

“S’ppose I leave you asha’ 
(ashore),” said he. ‘“‘ Make plenty 
fuss, w’at? You plenty fool; no 
fight, no get shanghai. You fight 
plenty good. Knock um coolie galley 
west. Oh gawd...” And he gave 
a chuckle. After the blow I had 
landed on his chest he had_ himself 
taken no part in the scuffle, or my 
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treatment might have been different. 
“We go und ‘im piecey pearl. He 
know...” And he gave Silverside 
a prod with his sandalled foot. Him 
plenty bad man. You likee dlink ?”’ 

‘““Ves,”’ IT answered. 

“All light, hab got....” And 
he went aft and disappeared down the 
companionway, presently to return 
with a bottle of lager beer. I had 
wanted no more than a drink of water, 
for my throat was parched, and my 
mouth still gritty from sand with the 
lingering taste of the foul rag which 
had been stuffed into it. But here 
was an apparently friendly act, and 
not to be despised; so I thanked him, 
thumbed open the stopper and drank, 
first rinsing out my mouth. 

But if the captain was inclined to 
be well-disposed to me, certainly he 
had no such sentiment towards the 
drugged wretch at our feet. Leaning 
down he first shook Silverside violently, 
then slapped him several times on 
either side of the face. Getting no 
response he dropped on his knees 
beside the prostrate body, and, 
taking the head in his two hands, 
pressed his thumbs against the upper 
rim of the eye sockets, compress- 
ing the supraorbital nerve. Silver- 
side groaned, stirred, then went limp 
again. 

“It isno use,” said I ; then, relapsing 
into “ pidgin English,” ‘‘ Suppose he 
wake up? Too plenty opium. No 
savvy nothing.” 

He nodded. 
“Wake up 
below ?”’ 

“Yes. 

“Come on... . 

He led me to the companionway 
and below. The cabin was close, foul- 
smelling, and littered with diving 
apparatus. There were four bunks, 
two of them filled with helmets, hose 
and other paraphernalia. The third 
had a mattress, over which was a 
grass sleeping mat, and the fourth was 
the receptacle for a spare sail. 

“Tl sleep here,” said I. And 
utterly exhausted, tumbled in on 


the sail and was almost instantly 
asleep. ’ 


said he. 
like go 


“No hully,” 
bimeby. You 


Plenty sleepy.” 


” 
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VI. 

When I awoke the sun was streaming 
down through the open hatch, and the 
yawl lounging heavily over the long 
surges. Very stiff and sore, I raised 
myself on one elbow and saw the 
Chinese captain sitting at the table 
busy with a big bowl of what looked 
to be fish and rice. He glanced up as 
I moved, and the busy chopsticks 
paused for a second. 

“You sleep long time,’ 
“You hungly ?” 

‘“T could eat,”’ I answered. 

He pointed at the bowl. “Velly good,” 
said he. ‘‘S’ppose you alle same chow.” 

I swung out of the bunk and stood 
for a moment swaying with the heave 
of the vessel. My white clothes were 
in rags, but aside from a few scratches 
and bruised knuckles I was not hurt. 
The coolies’ efforts had been not to 
maul, but merely to overpower me. 

“Other man wake up ?”’ I asked. 

“He wake up, now go sleep again. 
He no good. You chow ?” 

“Pretty soon,” I answered. 
wash.” 

He nodded and pointed to a draw 
bucket. I picked it up and went on 
deck. The sea was fairly smooth, with 
a long, even swell and a fresh breeze 
coming in abeam. At the wheel was 
a lean coolie whose face showed marks 
of my work, one eye being quite closed. 
He scarcely looked at me as I walked 
to the lee side and drew a bucket of 
water. Up forward a group of China- 
men were squatting around a big 
bowl, dipping into it with their fingers. 
They looked aft, nudging and chat- 
tering as I stripped to the waist and 
proceeded to bathe. I noticed with 
some satisfaction that most of them 
showed some trace of the scuffle of the 
night before : one chap having his head 
wrapped up in a wet, dirty cloth. At 
first I saw no sign of Silverside, but 
presently, happening to glance into 
the sampan, I saw him stretched out 
on the bottom, apparently asleep. 

The captain came on deck as I was 
finishing my bath. Seen in the day- 
light he was a tall, powerful man, with 
Tartar features and a nose more beak- 
like than is often seen on a Chinese 
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face. His features were cruel, savage 
and unregenerate, but held a very 
marked intelligence. 

“You find plenty chow down below,” 
said he, agreeably enough. I nodded, 
and as I went down the ladder I heard 
a peculiar moaning cry. The captain, 
I decided, must be waking Silverside. 

Rather to my surprise I found the 
food very palatable. It appeared to 
be a mixture of boiled rice mixed with 
salt fish and some sort of spice which 
suggested curry. There was a great 
quantity, and I was making a good 
breakfast when the hatch was darkened 
and Silverside came down. His face 
was colourless, and there were dark 
circles under his eyes, the pupils of 
which were still contracted to needle 
points from the action of the drug. 

At sight of me, calmly breakfasting, 
his jaw dropped and he lurched back, 
gripping at the edge of a bunk. 

“Dr. Ames ... ” he cried, in his 
hollow voice. 

“Good morning, Silverside,” I 
answered. ‘“‘ How do you feel ?” 

He did not notice either the name 
nor my question. Passing his hand 
across his forehead in a dazed way he 
continued to stare at me. 

“How did you get here, sir ?”’ he 
asked. 

“We missed you aboard and went 
in to look for you,” I answered. 
“While the captain was off searching 
the Apia boat I ran on to this crowd 
lugging you off, and tried to stop 
it . . . with the result that you see,” 
I answered. “Sit down and have 
some food. It’s not bad.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said he, in a 
dazed way, and began to dip into the 
rice. For a moment he ate hungrily 
and in silence. Then said I: 

“You’d have done better to have 
stopped aboard the Favourite, my 
friend.”’ 

He looked up at me _ vacantly. 
‘“‘T didn’t dare,” he mumbled. ‘‘ Von 
Bulow sent for me and I had to go.”’ 

“You are Silverside, aren’t you ?” 
I asked. 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“ And it was you who killed Captain 
Fairfax ?”’ 
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A sudden glow seemed to spread 
over his pale, Magyar face. His fingers 
stopped half-way to his lips, and he 
stared at me with his odd, sightless- 
looking eyes. 

“Yes, sir,” he repeated. “It was 
I who killed Daniel Fairfax . . . thank 
God.” 

He fell to eating again, almost 
ravenously. Presently, said he, as if 
in answer to my unspoken question : 

“Von Bulow found my thumb-mark 
on the store-list. He sent me a clip- 
ping from the Honolulu paper with a 
message to report to him at once, as 
he had the duplicate of that mark on 
the list. I knew what he meant. But 
you and the captain prevented my 
going in the boat he sent for me, so | 
waited until you had turned in, then 
swam ashore with my clothes in a 
bundle on my head.”’ 

“And your system full of opium.” 

He gave a thin smile. ‘I am used 
to the drug, sir. And laudanum in only 
a mild form; the tincture, I believe, sir.” 

“Well,” said I, impatiently, for 
although I felt a certain pity for the 
man he got upon my nerves. “ What’s 
the meaning of all this ?” 

“It’s a long story, sir.” 

“Well, then,” said I, “ finish with 
your food and let’s have it.” 

He nodded, continuing to eat in the 
same wolfish manner. I was surprised 
at his hunger, especially as he was far 
from being over the effects of his drug, 
but I drew out my pipe and tobacco 
pouch, lighted up and waited. Pre- 
sently Silverside stopped eating and 
stared at me for a moment with his 
mottled, chocolate-coloured eyes, then 
began to speak in the toneless voice of 
a man in an hypnotic trance. 

“Therese Berdou and I came out to 
the Pacific nineteen years ago on the 
auxiliary yacht of the Marquis de 
Moulincourt,” said he. ‘She was a 
poor relation of Madame la Marquise, 
and only sixteen. She was only six- 
teen and very beautiful, but madame 
treated her more as a maid than as a 
relative. I was the chef. Monsieur 
was kinder to the girl than was madame, 
and when we got to Tahiti madame 
decided that he was far too kind, and 
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sent Therese ashore with money to 
take her back to France. I left the 
yacht at Tahiti, and got a position as 
chef in the Hotel de France.” 

“Why ?” I asked. 

“To be near Therese. She had 
told me that she would not go back 
to France to be badly treated by her 
family. She remained at Tahiti and 
became a teacher in the Jesuit mission.”’ 

“Youwere in love with her ?” Iasked. 

A pale flame lighted Silverside’s 
haggard face. ‘“‘I have loved her 
always,” he said, and with, I must 
confess, a certain dignity. 

“Go on,” said I. 

The glow faded from the vague, 
mottled eyes. 

“She taught there for six months, 
and then one day, when his trading 
schooner was lying in the port, Fairfax 
saw her. ‘ Tiapolo Fairfax’ . . . ‘ big 
devil Fairfax.’ He was different then 
from the blue-lipped, blotchy, shud- 
dering wreck you met on the Australia. 
He was straight and strong and cleanly 
made ; such a body as Michelangelo 
could not have moulded, with the face 
of a demigod, and blazing, blue eyes 
that had wrecked many a woman’s 
reason. His face at that time had the 
quality of that of an archangel, with its 
strong, sweet mouth, and hair like 
yellow gold that clustered about his 
ears. To look at him no person could 
believe that the tales told of him were 
true. It was only when drunk that 
the devil which lived inside of him 
took charge, and then no Tartar could 
have been more savage. I knew 
nothing of this, nothing of the stories 
of his savageries, and it seemed to me 
that here was the perfect mate for 
Therese. I arranged their meetings, 
and I helped him to carry her off.” 

“But you say you loved her. . . 
I cried. 

“That was the reason. I wished 
that she should have only of the 
best... and in Tahiti her beauty 
was on everybody’s lips, and the men 
that saw her went mad about her. 
There was even the governor, who 
wished to marry her ; and the colonel, 
Comte de la Tour d’Auvergne ; both 
noble, both rich, but not good enough 
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for Therese. So Fairfax took her, and 
I shipped aboard his schooner as cook. 
It was understood that they were to 
fly to the Paumotas to be married, but 
when we got there Fairfax swore that 
he would see himself damned before 
he would bind himself to such a ‘ hell- 
cat.’ They had quarrelled already, 
and he made her drink with him, and 
afterwards she would lock herself in her 
state-room and wait with a loaded 
rifle for him to try to enter. He made 
me try to force the door one day, and 
she sent a bullet through my shoulder, 
thinking that it was Fairfax on the 
other side. We put into Manhu after 
fruit and fowls, and I met your father 
there and told him the story. He 
talked with Fairfax, who laughed at 
him, and called him a psalm-singing 
hypocrite, finally offering to marry 
Therese if your father could thrash 
him in a fair fight. No doubt you have 
heard how the matter turned out.” 

“ Tell me again,”’ I said, eagerly. 

“Fairfax was drunk, and your 
father would not fight him in that 
condition. The next day Fairfax went 
ashore, and your father beat him into 
a jelly. The strange part was that I 
had to hold Therese. She wanted to 
shoot your father. But Fairfax kept 
his word, and they were married. He 
had a plantation in the friendly group, 
and we went there. After they were 
married, Therese seemed to change, 
and grew soft and gentle as spring on 
the steppes. But Fairfax grew worse. 
I have seen him beat her as one would 
not beat a mutinous dog.” 

‘“‘And you did not try to interfere ? ”’ 

““T was afraid of him,” said Silver- 
side, simply. 

“ And afterwards .. .?” 

‘“‘ Afterwards Delphine was born, and 
Fairfax stole a native girl from a 
trader named Maginnis, and was gone 
for six months. When he returned, 
Therese would have none of him. She 
had grown to hate him after the birth 
of her daughter. Then someone carried 
a lying tale to Fairfax. He had 
left me to look after the plantation, 
and one day in a fit of drunken rage he 
burned the whole place to the ground, 
drove me aboard the schooner and 
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sailed off. He knew of my dread of 
physical pain, for I could never endure 
being hurt, and to revenge himself for 
his fancied wrong, he stripped me and 
lashed me down on deck and poured 
vitriol on an old burn scar on my side. 
Then, to make his work complete, he 
landed me on a leper island.” 

“Ts that the truth ?”’ I cried. 

‘ As God is my judge, Dr. Ames.”’ 

“ And how did you escape ? ” 

“IT swam to a passing vessel. I was 
twenty hours in the water, and when 
I was taken aboard the captain would 
not believe my story, and thinking 
that I was an escaped leper, he carried 
me in irons to Molokai, for he was 
bound for Honolulu. I was two years 
on Molokai before I could convince 
them that I was clean. Finally, they 
let me go. When I got back to the 
island I found that Therese and the 
child had been cared for by the chief. 
So I went away and got a billet as 
head cook on one of the Pacific mail 
ships, sending all that I could save to 
Therese through an honest trader 
whom I knew; Captain Muller, who 
was aboard yesterday.” 

“And what then, Silverside ?” I 
asked, gently, for the man’s face was 
bloodless, and there was a rime of 
sweat on his broad, low forehead. I 
noticed that his hair was white, where 
it had grown out since he had dyed it. 

““T left the line to take a better job 
as cook in the Royal Hotel at Sydney. 
While there I met a man who told me a 
tale of how he had been shipwrecked 
on an uninhabited island, and while 
there had discovered that the lagoon 
was rich with pearl oysters. There 
were three of them, and after a while 
they patched up a broken whaleboat 
that had washed ashore and put to 
sea. The other two died of thirst and 
hunger, but this man was picked up 
alive. He did not know where the 
island was, but the instant that he 
described it, especially the entrance, I 
recalled it as a place where we had 
- once put in for water when I was 
sailing with Daniel Fairfax. I was 
convinced that this man told the truth, 
and I knew where the island lay, but 
I had no money to fit out an expedition. 
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Nobody would listen to the tale, so in 
the end I went to Suva and talked to 
Von Bulow. He wanted to send one 
of his pearlers, but I refused. In the 
end he gave me five thousand dollars, 
on condition that if I found the island 
I was to report it to him, when we were 
to work it in partnership, he to have 
two-thirds, and I a third. Then | 
played him false.”’ 

*“ How ?”’ I asked. 

Silverside’s expression grew veiled. 

“Gaston Berdou, Therese’s brother, 
came out,” said he. ‘‘I met him in 
Auckland. He was in the merchant 
marine—first mate. We bought a 
schooner with Von Bulow’s money, and 
were about to go to the island with a 
native crew and native divers, when I 
learned indirectly that Fairfax was in 
Seattle and was coming back. So I 
told Berdou to take his sister and her 
child to some other island . . . and | 
went back to the United States.” 

‘What for ?”’ I asked. 

“To kill Fairfax,” said Silverside, in 
a flat voice. 

‘Did you know that he had struck 
it rich ?”’ I asked. 

“Yes. That was the reason I 
wished to kill him, doctor. If he had 
been coming back poor and broken, 
I might have spared him. But after 
what had passed; when I had been 
working and slaving for years to 
support Therese and_ educate her 
daughter, Delphine, to have Fairfax 
return, fat and prosperous, to claim 
them, was too much. I could have 
found it in my heart to pass the wrong 
that he did to me. But they were 
mine not his. I had worked for 
them, and although ten years passed 
without my seeing Therese, I could not 
endure that ‘ Tiapolo Fairfax’ should re- 
turn to claim her. Besides, I hated him.’ 

Silverside’s head sunk between his 
shoulders, and he was silent for awhile. 
I did not speak. He seemed to 
drowse, but presently roused himself. 

‘‘ Berdou took the schooner and what 
money was left and set out, first to hide 
them, then to work the pearl island 
should there be anything there. I worked 
my way to San Francisco, and there I 
found my enemy. Once, in the hotel at 
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San Francisco where he was stopping, I 
went up and looked into his room. . . .” 
“Over the transom of the door ? ” 

“Yes. He told you? I found him 
awake in his bed. He snatched a 
revolver from under his pillow. I had 
got a job as waiter in the hotel. Then 
| learned that he was going out on the 
Australia, and I shipped as_ stoker 
to be near him. The rest you know.” 

“But how about ... what hap- 
pened afterwards ?”’ I asked. 

“Von Bulow”? ” 

“Yes .. . and all this.”’ 

“Von Bulow saw my thumb-mark 
on the store list and sent for me. I 
did not dare refuse, so I went to see 
him. ‘He offered me the choice be- 
tween taking this yawl of his to the 
pearl island or being given up to the 
authorities. I was... very tired... 
and said that he might give me up. 
I had given Berdou the bearings of the 
island, and I learned that he had been 
working the beds. He has been selling 
the pearls to Von Bulow.” 

“Did Berdou know of your obliga- 
tion to Von Bulow ?”’ I asked. 

“No. But Von Bulow suspected 
that he was working for me. When I 
refused, he drugged me and had me 
taken aboard this yawl. Now I have 
got to take them there.”’ 

“ And if you don’t ?”’ I asked. 

Silverside’s face turned grey. 

“Torture . . .” he whispered. ‘‘ Sam 
Lung has his orders. There is no help 
for it, Dr. Ames. I cannot stand 
torture. Oh, no... no.” 

There was another long 
Then, I asked : 

“ And Fairfax’s wife and child . . . 
where are they ? Why didn’t you tell 
me? You knew that we were looking 
for them, did you not ?” 

“Yes,” answered Silverside. 
knew that.” 

“Then why... . 

Silverside roused himself. The face 
that he turned to me was almost 
terrifying in it’s ghastly intensity. His 
eyes burned. : ‘ 

“ Because, loving Therese as I always 
have and always shall, in this world 
and the next,” he answered, with a 
passion that was all the more terrible 


silence. 
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for its quiet, smothered tension, “I 
would rather see her... and the 
child devoured by sharks than that 
they should ever furnish the sop to 
Fairfax’s tormented soul that might 
come of their profiting by one penny 
of his gold,”’ said he. ‘‘ What is Von 
Bulow to me ? What are you ? What is 
anything. . . after what I have wrought 
and suffered ? Fairfax isdead .. . by 
these two hands, and for days my great- 
est dread was lest his malady might 
cheat me of what was mine. But God 
was good to me, and he has gone to hell, 
his gold hung round his neck to sink him 
to the uttermost depths. Therese does 
not need his money ; Berdou can provide 
for her when I am gone.”’ 

He fell forward across the table, 
burying his forehead in his arm. 

I waited in silence. Presently. 
Silverside roused himself. 

“It was not my intention to defraud 
Von Bulow,” said he. ‘I intended 
that he should profit richly later on. 
But I wished first to make Therese 
independent should anything happen 
to me, and I did not trust Von Bulow ; 
or, at least, I was unwilling to trust 
him to turn over my share to Berdou. 
That is where I made a mistake.” 

‘‘ Does Von Bulow know that Berdou 
is the brother of Therese ? ”’ I asked. 

A faint smile played over Silverside’s 
thin, delicate lips. 

‘““Yes. He once saw Therese when 
she was aboard Fairfax’s schooner. 
Seeing Berdou, he recognised the 
family resemblance. I told him last 
night how it had come about, and swore 
that he would lose nothing, but he 
refused to trust me again.” 

“See here, Silverside,”’ said I. 
‘““What made you ship as cook on the 
Favourite? Why didn’t you com- 
municate with Berdou ? ” 

“ For one thing, I was afraid to hang 
about Apia. Besides, all my money 
was gone. More than that, I do not 
know where Berdou is to be found, 
nor do I know where he has taken 
Therese and the child. In my last 
letter, I told him to write me poste 
vestante to Honolulu, but there was 
no letter... Hush... here comes 
Sam Lung. He understands English.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE WAR SONG. 


BY T. H. MANNERS-HOWE. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS AND OLD PRINTS. 


HY is the soldier so resolute a 
singer ? Why has he always 
been so, back through all the 


warring ages : from him of the bandolier 
and the magazine rifle to the undis- 


stand something of that joyous exuber- 
ance of Nature in her most strenuous 
mood which has ever pulsed in the 
hearts of fighting-men in all ages. 

We can hear it rising in mighty 
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Surgeon-General @. J. H. Evatt, C.8B., 
President of the Naval and Military Musical Union. 


ciplined levies of the Iron Age? We 
have but to listen to the sound of the 
song throbbing up through all the 
Toaring centuries of battle to under- 
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peans above the tumult as_ the 
Athenian hoplites charge across the 
Marathon plain, in the deep-throated 
choruses of the Roman legionaries, in 
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the hoarse chants of the skalds as they 
stirred the blood of our Norse fore- 
fathers to the lust of conflict, in those 
fiery lyrics which drove all Europe on 
to the Crusades, and in the fierce or 
solemn songs of every cause for which 
men have marched, and fought, and 
died. 

Among the Norsemen, as amongst 
the Germans and the Goths, so irre- 
sistible were these chants of their min- 
strels that poetry was called the gift of 
Odin, the language of gods. Let some 
wild spirit uplift a ballad of death, and 
counsel, oration, argument, even reason 
itself, was superseded, and gave way 
to madness and headlong fury. Kings- 
ley in ‘‘ Hypatia ’”’ shows us the Goths 
led by a song alone through death and 
dole to seek the city of Odin. And 
when they faltered, the most terrible 
threat which their leader could utter 
was that he should sing that fearful lay : 

“Hear the song of Asgard Warriors, 
of the Goths! Did not Alaric the 
King love it well ?. Did I not sing it 


before him in the palace of the Czsars 


till he swore, for all the Christian that 
he was, to go southward in search of the 
Holy City ? And when he went to 
Valhalla, did I not sing you all the 
song of Asgard in Messina there till you 
swore to follow the Amal through fire 
and water till we found the Hall of 
Odin and received the mead-cup from 
his own hand ? Hear it again, War- 
riors of the Goths! ”’ 

“* Not that song!’ roared the Amal, 
stopping his ears with both hands. 
‘Will you drive us blood-mad again, 
just as we are settling down to our 
sober senses and finding what our lives 
were given us for ?’”’ 

And so the fire which caused the 
blaze, the burning life of those terrible 
conflicts whose war-flames lit all Europe, 
was the influence of the war-song. And 
to this fierce metrical accompaniment 
the march of the world’s civilisation 
has kept time. If the Germanic war- 
song destroyed Rome, and swept away 
the corrupt semi-Oriental civilisations 
of Southern Europe, it nevertheless 
built up the Romanesque era, and so 
prepared the way for the Middle Ages 
and the Crusades. 


Perhaps no songs exercised a pro- 
founder influence upon the course of 
modern civilisation than those whose 
strains, sometimes melancholy, some- 
times fierce with grief and rage against 
the Saracenic defilers of the Holy City, 
inspired the great era of the Crusades. 
Numbers of these songs are still to be 
found in many languages. Some are 
rude and wild ; others, especially those 
in rhyming Latin, are singularly beau- 
tiful compositions. 

But the Saracenic minstrels, as be- 
came the poets of a_high-cultured 
people, replied with lays of even 
greater passion and beauty. They 
poured forth their indignation at the 
loss of Jerusalem in a raging torrent 
of song, which, like all the warrior 
minstrelsy of the East, was full of 
spirited imagery and the graceful anti- 
theses of true poetry. 

The influence of Arabian war-songs 
on European poetry was one of the 
fairest fruits of that long conflict in 
Spain where the tuneful chivalry of 
the Moor, blent with the devotional 
romance of Christian knighthood, gave 
to the world those beautiful ballads 
and songs of high emprise, like the 
Romanceros which are iridescent with 
the spirit and fire of Oriental imagina- 
tion as of Castilian pride and chivalry. 

Contrasted with these graceful lays 
of chivalric romance the warrior-songs 
of the North and of old Germany are 
a mere expression of blood-lust, old 
heathen lays and flashing sword-cut 
songs roaring like the rush of a torrent 
of blood amidst groans of the dying. 
There is not a note of the sunnier 
Southern minstrelsy here, or in those 
stern songs of the Flagellants breathing 
unutterable hatred of all earthly things, 
or, again, in. those fierce chants of 
murder and death which, sounding like 
humanity tortured to madness, stimu- 
lated the fierce Protestants of the Low 
Countries in their resistance to the 
greatest Continental Power of the six- 
teenth century. 

How men were swept on to the 
stormiest and wildest deeds we can 
understand better when we read these 
rugged songs of battle. As we think 
of the determined valour of the ‘ Beg- 
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ears” in their struggle to the death 
with Alva, we can picture the hoarse 
enthusiasm of the Netherland warriors 
uplifted by that spirited lay, ‘“ Slaet 
op den tromele, van dirre dom deyre ”’ : 
Beat the drum gaily, rub-a-dow, rub-a-dub! 
Beat the drum gaily, rub-a-dub, rub-a-dow ! 
Beat the drum gaily, rub-a-dow, rub-a-dub ! 
“Long Live the Beggars! ”’ is the watchword 
now. 
The Spanish Inquisition without intermission, 
The Spanish Inquisition has drunk our blood. 
The Spanish Inquisition, may God’s male- 
diction 
Blast the Spanish Inquisition and all her 
brood ! 
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pounds of the impulse which it en- 
shrines. What follows in the shape 
of more modern evidence shows clearly 
enough that this is no fanciful hypo- 
thesis, but that the truth which it 
embodies has constantly been exem- 
plified in all the fighting lines of the 
world’s progress. 

Germany literally sang her way to 
empire. When she was struggling for 
freedom in the eighteenth century, her 
mighty songs endowed her with the 
strength of armies in her struggle with 
the oppressor. The far-famed ‘‘ Sword 























Rouget de 'I'Isle singing the ‘*‘ Marseillaise,” 1792. 
(The Author was Pensioned by Louis Philippe 1830.) 


It was songs like these which carried 
the “‘ Beggarmen ” in their flats on the 
incoming flood to Leyden in time to 
save the starving city when at last the 
North Sea poured through the broken 


dykes. They helped to save the 
Netherlands from Spain. 

I hope my readers, if they have 
never done so before, are beginning to 
realise what we may term the dynamics 


of the war-song and the value in foot- 


Song ” of K6érner, the soldier-poet who 
wrote it only an hour or two before he 
was killed in battle ; Arndt’s ‘‘ What is 
the German Fatherland ?”’ and many 
more fine lyrics with beautiful settings, 
which are the culminating expression 
of German patriotism, are still the 
musical household words of the Father- 
land. In addition we have that thun- 
derous cry of Nicolaus Becker, ‘‘ The 
German Rhine,” and the yet later “‘ Der 
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Wacht am Rhein,” which are two of 
Germany’s chief war-songs at the 
present day. 

Germans themselves are wont to 
attribute their success in 1870 to the 
moral force derived from these songs. 
Round the camp-fires in France, and 
earlier in Bohemia, the _ swelling 
choruses that had fired and sustained 
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the public square at Ulm,” says an 
onlooker, ‘‘ when the troops were all 
pushing through to the front. I was 
enjoying the fresh air after the heat of 
the day when a distant murmur caught 
my ear, swelling and subsiding in 
solemn plaintive strains upon the 
breeze. By degrees it grew fuller and 
louder, until a regiment came past me, 
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their hero-fathers in the great wars of 
deliverance were now chanted by their 
soldier sons. The railway carriages 
packed for the front resounded not with 
vainglorious lyrics or music-hall dit- 
ties, but with fine verse deeply tinged 
with religious fervour, which could 
appeal to the taste of even cultivated 
men. 

“T was standing in the cool shade of 


every man of which was singing one 
of Luther’s mighty chants, and the 
sonorous chorus impressed and moved 
me deeply. Surely, I thought, a nation 
which sends its sons to battle singing 
so grand a song as that cannot but 
emerge victorious ?”” Similar incidents 
have been told of the same campaign, 
and one of our British general officers 
tells how he heard the whole of the 
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German infantry, when lying under the 
fire of the French batteries, burst forth 
into that most pathetic of war songs, 
“Der gute Kamarad.” It sustained 
them under the most arduous test to 
which infantry can be put, and carried 
them on to eventual success. 

Here, then, is the dynamic force of 
the war-song in active operation. And 
if our modern English aversion from 
emotional motifs still prompts us to 
ignore this impetus, it may one day 
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that which 
inspire. 
The immense difference between the 
songs of the French and German armies 
was one which very largely contributed 
to establish the moral superiority of 
the latter in 1870. This difference is 
in fact comparable to that which 
existed between the songs of our 
Cavaliers and Roundheads in the war 
of the Revolution. While the latter 
were inspired by a deeply earnest or 


the magazine rifle can 

















“* Crusaders on the March.” 
After the Water Colour by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


place our fighting men at a serious 
comparative disadvantage should they 
be opposed to a foe inspired by this 


great moral incentive. It is of good 
augury, therefore, that a _ serious 
attempt is being made, as I shall show 
later, to remove this existing handicap 
of our fighting forces. It is well for us 
to realise betimes that victory even in 
these scientific and prosaic days is not 
entirely a matter of armament, and 
that the moral impetus and moral 
confidence is still of more value than 


ethical spirit, the former were gay and 
gallant ditties which sound like the 
rattling of drums or the pealing of 
trumpets in the charge. 

This is more especially characteristic 
of the songs of old France, for to-day 
all have grown faint and weak in the 
thunder-roll of the ‘‘ Marseillaise,’’ 
which, born amidst the crash and rattle 
of guillotines and the yells of bloody 
“ Carmagnoles,’’ is in modern times the 
almost solitary and supreme expression 
of French national spiritandenthusiasm. 
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One singular feature in connection 
with the songs of the Russian soldier 
is the company clown, who, exempted 
from bearing arms, marches in front 
of the rest and leads the singing while 
he flings himself about in uncouth 
dances for the entertainment of his 
comrades. He is chosen for his apti- 
tude in this business, or for the pos- 
session of a ready wit and humour by 
the captain of his company, and often 
at times of stress and even of emer- 
gency on the field of battle this curious 
minstrel has been able to exercise an 
extraordinary influence over his simple- 
minded comrades. 

It is related that after one of those 
awful repulses from the redoubts of 
Plevna, when the Russians had fallen 
in sheaves under the Turkish fire, the 
shattered fragments of a Russian 
regiment were led back from the assault 
with the clown still leaping and dancing 
at their head. and singing this strange, 
half-hysterical improvisation : 

Hi ! foolish Turks 

With your red caps like beets, 
With your red caps like beets, 
Our Russian bravery ! 


In spite of all it lacked it was the 
song of a hero, and inspired with an 
equal fortitude the torn and decimated 
ranks as they reeled back out of the 


battle. It was the dynamic power of 
the war-song even in a time of supreme 
moral and physical depression. 

In the history of every nation we 
shall find this emotional impulse 
exerting the same dominating influence. 
The foregoing should have sufficiently 
strengthened this point, and will help 
us to a more appreciative study of the 
war-songs of our own race. 

It is strange perhaps that some of the 
most effective of these were inspired 
by our own interracial struggles. Thus 
when our American colonists were 
struggling for freedom in the eigh- 
teenth century, the fathers of the 
Revolution sustained their cause by a 
number of spirited war-ballads whose 
stirring verses evidently came straight 
from the heart. Many are well-nigh 
forgotten, but ‘‘ Rude Britons boast 
no longer with insolence and glee ”’ did 
yeoman service in its time. 
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Better known are those which sprang 
from the second war with England. 
Amongst these ‘ The Star-Spangled 
Banner ”’ and “ Hail, Columbia ”’ have 
acquired the dignity of national classics, 
and have become a permanent expres- 
sion of American sentiment. 

It was, however, America’s own 
Civil War between the North and 
South which gave birth to the best- 
known and most widely popular of 
her ballads. Never to be forgotten 
are the ever-famous “ John Brown,” 
““ Marching Along,’’ “ The Red, White 
and Blue,” and the stirring ‘‘ Coming, 
Father Abraham, three hundred thou- 
sand more.”’ Last, but never least, is 
the magnificent ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” by the late Miss Julia 
Ward Howe. It is at once an act of 
devotion and a trumpet-call to battle. 
The following stanzas have been chosen 
at random from what is surely one of 
the noblest war songs in our own or 
any janguage : 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord ; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored ; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightnings of His 
terrible swift sword— 
His truth is marching on. 
I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a 
hundred circling camps ; 
They have builded Him an altar in the 
evening dews and damps ; 
I can read His righteous sentence in the dim 
and flaring lamps— 
His day is marching on. 
He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall 
never call retreat ; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before 
His judgment seat. 
Oh, be swift, my soul, 
jubilant, my feet— 
Our God is marching on. 


to answer! Be 


It was composed to the air of “ John 
Brown,” and has the same Hallelujah 
chorus. Perhaps the strangest thing 
about it is that it was written by a 
woman. 

There is plenty of evidence of the 
powerful psychological influence of a 
favourite old battle-song. And it is 
recorded that on one occasion during 
the American Civil War a regiment of 
Northern cavalry mutinied and repelled 
every attempt of their officers to bring 
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them round. Then the old bandmaster 
of the regiment volunteered to try his 
hand on them. Getting the band 
together, he struck up the tune of 
“John Brown,” with its inspiring 
“Glory, Hallelujah’ chorus. The old 
song and its appealing air, pathetic but 
uplifting, wrought upon the men so 
strongly that at last, after resisting 
every logical argument, one and all 
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very little of ‘The British Grena- 
diers.” 

Criticism, however, may very easily 
overshoot the mark if not careful to 
differentiate between the past and the 
present. It is very largely justified as 
far as the campaign songs of the modern 
British warrior are concerned, but any- 
one who chooses to make a careful 
study of the question will find that 
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succumbed to these magic strains, and 
immediately returned to duty. 

This brings us to the war-songs of 
our own land. With regard to those 
of England, critics are fond of describing 
them as the worst in the world. “ Rule, 
Britannia,” they say, is Scottish in 
origin, and ‘‘God Save the King” a 
polyglot composition of indifferent 
merit, while they profess to think 


even if the English soldier of to-day 


often prefers the latest emanation 
from the music-hall, his forefathers 
could sing songs that appealed to the 
noblest sentiments. 

If we go back to the time of the 
minstrels we shall discover many 
melodies and lyrics that well deserve 
appreciation. Such an one, for in- 
stance, is that stately and stirring song 
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of 1415, “The Battle of Agin- 
court ” : 
Our King went forth to Normandy 
With grace and might of chivalry. 
The God for him wrought marvellously, 
Wherefore may England call and cry : 


Deo gratias ! 


During the fierce warfare of the 
Revolution there were many gallant 
songs which served as pikes and 
swords to both Puritan and Cavalier, 
and maintained the spirit of the rival 
armies through those days of storm 
and stress. Unhappily, few relics of 
genuine songs of the Cavaliers have 
come down to us from the time of the 
great Civil War. Best known of any, 
of course, is that gallant ditty “ Here’s 
a health unto his Majesty.” It was a 
song both of banquet and of battle ; 
and as it was roared forth from lusty 
lungs in those stormy days “ when 
the gallants of England were up for 
the King,”’ we can imagine the vigour 
with which the ‘‘ Roundhead rogues ”’ 
were sent ‘to Jericho,” Similarly 
all through the Protectorate the 
Royalists kept up their spirits and 


prevented their cause from languishing 
by shouting songs of cheerful prophecy 
that ‘the King shall enjoy his own 
again.” 

When dealing with the songs of this 
strenuous era we must not forget the 
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famous “ Lillibulero,” which ‘“‘ made 
such an impression on the King’s 
army,” says Burnett, “as cannot be 
imagined save by those who saw it.” 
He adds: ‘“ Perhaps never had so 
slight a thing so great an effect.’”’ Its 
author, Lord Wharton, boasted that 
with it he had sung a deluded prince 
out of three kingdoms. 

The instinctive aversion of the modern 
Englishman from any surrender to 
aught savouring of dramatic sentiment 
would seem to account for his neglect 
of many grand old battle hymns. His 
self-consciousness is such that he shrinks 
from anything which he thinks “ high 
faluting,’’ and has recourse instead to 
the cheap sentiment of the music-hall 
or the comic opera. This was suffi- 
ciently noticeable in South Africa ; and 
even if we go back to the Crimea we 
shall find the most popular song of the 
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campaign was the rather sickly senti- 
mental ‘‘ Annie Laurie.” j 

I am far from saying that these 
light ditties may not possess a certain 
homely value to the expatriated 
fighting-man, or that the spectacle, 
which one recalls, of a most unkempt, 
unshaven ragamuffin in shirt and 
trousers, cutty pipe in hand, standing 
out of a circle of comrades, gathered 
around a camp fire, and roaring forth 
with all the force of some leathery 
lungs “They call me the jewel of 
‘ Eyesha,’ ”’ may not be most comically 
exhilarating. But the fact remains 
that our men undoubtedly miss the 
loftier inspiration and sustaining power 
which Germany’s simpler and more 
docile soldiery possesses in the beau- 
tiful and stimulating songs contained 
in their song-books, which they in- 
variably carry with them into the 
field. 

Cromwell, like the great soldier that 
he was, knew well the fighting value 
of the ethical motif in battle-lays, and 
so tempered the metal of his Ironsides 
with religious fervour that when they 
went into battle chanting some old 
battle-psalm they fell upon their foes 
with a shock that was irresistible. 

In spite, however, of his lighter 
tastes, no one who knows the British 
soldier of the present day will deny 
that he has nevertheless inherited 
much of that old ardour of our fore- 
fathers for a rousing, godly chant ; and 
nothing is more soul-stirring, especially 
in the field of war, than to listen to a 
gathering of British soldiers throwing 
a deep-throated heartiness into some 
well-known old hymn, like “O God, 
our help in ages past,” which was 
heard in many a camp in South Africa 
a few years back. 

In fact, nothing seems to draw forth 
from the British soldier or sailor more 
whole-souled effort than hymn singing ; 
and many will be able to recall occa- 
sions where its effect has gripped the 
hearts of all by its dramatic intensity. 
Surely no hymn had ever a more 
dramatic setting than that which rose 
from Khartoum when, with the field 
of Omdurman still ‘“‘ white as snow in 
Salmon” with the unburied dead, the 
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British troops, gathered upon the scene 
of Gordon’s heroic death, sang that 
beautiful hymn “‘A few more years 
shall roll,’’ its infinite pathos intensified 
a thousandfold by the sternly sad 
associations of time and place. Every 
heart was profoundly stirred, and the 
eyes even of the iron-visaged Sirdar 
were moist with tears. 

On one other occasion the singing of 
British soldiers will long be remembered 
by those who heard it. It was after the 
review at Delhi, at the time of Lord 
Curz n’s famous Durbar, when night had 
wrapped the huge plain and its assem- 
bled thousands in deepest shadow, 
starred by the yellow watch-fires of the 
silent and waiting army. Suddenly 
from the summit of a lofty, invisible 
platform an electric baton waved, and 
there rose and swelled up through the 
darkness from the lines of all the 


British troops : 


Abide with me : fast falls the eventide. 

The darkness deepens ; Lord, with me abide. 
When other helpers fail and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, O abide with me. 
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After the Imperial pageantry of the 
day, it fell upon the ears of the intently- 
listening multitude with the solemnity 
of a great Recessional, expressive, as it 
were, of a grand Amen to that admo- 
nition which bade an Imperial people 
be ever mindful of the source and 
tenure of its greatness. Both of the 
incidents I have quoted occurred under 
the command ‘of Lord Kitchener ; and 
if I am right in believing them to have 
been directly due to his inspiration, it 
would suggest that one of our foremost 
generals to-day is not indifferent to 
the value of the spirit which was 
stimulated and fostered by the great 
soldier of the Puritan Revolution. 

One more’ picture of the British 
fighting-man as a singer of hymns I 
cannot resist giving here, because the 
occasion provided a setting which for 
its beautiful and appropriate imagery 
could never be surpassed or probably for- 
gotten. The scene I am about to describe 
occurred in a ship of the Atlantic Fleet 
at the finish of some recent man- 
ceuvres. It was the boisterous close 
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of rather a stormy day, and the sun 
was dropping into a dark turmoil of 
heaving waters, the white, windy light 
of the evening smudged here and there 
with the drifting smoke-rack of the 
battleships. 

Sunday had come and nearly gone 
in a strenuous round of manceuvre 
work, and the usual morning Church 
service had been dispensed with. With 
the end of the day, however, came a 
slack time, which afforded our captain 
an opportunity which it was pretty 
certain he would not lose. For he is 
known in the Service not only for his 
professional skill and efficiency, but 
for his zeal with regard to the spiritual 
affairs of his men at the same time. 

Sure enough, it was soon known that 
an evening service was to the fore, and 
although attendance was voluntary the 
ship’s company turned up in full force. 
I doubt whether any hymn ever had 
so wonderful and majestic an accom- 
paniment as the one sung that evening, 
with its alternating background of 
pallid western sky, or dusky masses of 


sea as the ship rose or plunged in the 
trough of the waves. 


And as the strong voices of the 
seamen were lifted in the familiar 
strains of the old hymn, “ Hark, hark 
my soul, angelic songs are swelling 
O’er earth’s green fields and ocean’s 
wavebeat shore,” it was not the ship’s 
harmonium which provided the real 
accompaniment. There was a mightier 
music abroad in the deep diapason of 
the elements, in the roar of the gale, 
and the backward surge of the great 
seas as they vainly pounded the steel 
sides of the warship. And through 
this Atlantic accompaniment of winds 
and waves the men sang on, as though 
stimulated to competing heartiness : 
Far, far away, like bells at evening pealing, 
The voice of Jesus sounds o’er land and sea. 
As the great ship drove onwards 
through the gathering shadows of that 
Sunday evening, there were many for 
whom the familiar poetry of the words 
in this strange and dramatic setting 
were invested with an unwonted mean- 
ing and reality. 

This ever-ready expenditure of energy 
in the singing of hymns by British 
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soldiers and sailors alike, when the 
occasion is fitting, provides a sufficient 
reply to the charge of hopeless triviality 
in their vocal tastes which is often 
made against them. And although a 
renewed effort is now being made to 
create in our Services an appreciation 
for songs which strike the mean 
between the ditties of the music-hall 
and the hymns of the Church, it is 
much to be hoped that the latter will 
never cease to exercise their present 
powerful influence. For in all the 
long history of war’s summons of 
humanity to the borderland of life and 
death the most potent stimulus to an 
exalted self-sacrifice has ever been the 
devotional motive, whether we con- 
sider the Jew, the Christian, the 
Mahommedan, or Japanese, and its 
absence has always coincided with a 
loss of moral force. 

We need not, however, hold that 
when a man feels moved to give vent 
to his feelings in song it must neces- 
sarily be a psalm or a hymn. What is 
wanted are songs which strike a happy 
mean between the latter and the vapid 
sentiment and banalities of the music- 
hall. Accordingly, our efforts should 
be directed to create in our soldiers 
and sailors a taste for those many fine 
old ballads, instinct with national 
spirit, like the inspired songs of Dibdin, 
which, as contemporaries have testified, 
exercised so stirring an influence on 
our seamen during the wars with 
France. 

Fortunately, the realisation of this 
need has at last resulted in definite 
action. It was found that attempts 
to popularise a better class of song by 
the issue of books under the egis of 
official authority or approval failed to 
exercise any real or permanent influence. 
But the lines on which success might be 
achieved were clearly indicated four- 
teen years ago by that well-known 
musician and composer John Farmer, 
who, both at Harrow and at Balliol 
College, Oxford, was one of the most 
powerful educative forces in the cul- 
tivation of lyrical taste that we have 
ever had. 

Throwing himself into this fresh 
field with his characteristic sympathy 
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and energy he not only edited a fine 
collection of songs for soldiers and 
sailors, but showed us how to popularise 
them by conducting a series of men’s 
concerts at various naval and military 
centres. These were attended by such 
encouraging success that his triumph 
seemed assured when death struck 
him down. He was an irreparable 
loss, for we had no one to fill his place, 
and his splendid crusade was dis- 
continued. 

A number of British general officers, 
notably Lord Methuen and Sir Horace 
Smith-Dorrien, continued to be im- 
pressed with the urgency of the cause. 
But nothing practical was done until 
a number of naval and military enthu- 
siasts decided to form the Naval and 
Military Musical Union. Fortunately 
for the success of this scheme an 
organiser was at hand, in the person of 
Colonel B. R. Ward, R.E., who was an 
undergraduate at Balliol when Farmer 
initiated his musical crusade in the 
Services. This officer, in conjunction 


with Mr. Orton Bradley, a favourite 
pupil of Farmer’s, determined not to 


let the movement die with its origina- 
tor, and through their persistent efforts 
and perseverance for a number of 
years it was at last lifted on to some- 
thing like a permanent basis. 

The plan of action adopted by the 
Musical Union has been the encourage- 
ment of glee clubs by the formation of 
branches of the Union in every garrison, 
fleet and port in the Empire, and the 
affiliation of all such clubs with oné 
another. 

While many branches are now in 
process of formation throughout the 
Empire, the branch at Chatham and 
Sheerness, whence Colonel Ward 
directed the first crusade, is the parent 
branch. It has already held two 
annual competitions, in which the first 
challenge cup for glee singing was won 
In I910 by the 2nd South Wales 
Borderers, in 1911 by the Royal Engi- 
neers, and Aldershot has this year come 
to the front with an Artillery triumph. 

It is pleasing to record that the 
scenes of these annual competitions are 
always crowded with an enthusiastic 
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audience of sailors and soldiers, many 
distinguished officers invariably being 
present. It has been quite evident 
from the keen interest taken in the 
glee and unison singing that there is 
no lack of appreciation for such on 
the part of the lower ranks in the 
Services, and that, in fact, our men only 
wanted the lead which has now been 
given them. 

The need of such an organisation is 
more conspicuous in the case of our 
English soldiers and sailors than in the 
case of those who come from the other 
divisions of the United Kingdom. 
The Scottish and Welsh are far more: 
in touch with their grand old songs, 
and numbers of these are magnificent 
lays which appeal to the noblest senti- 
ments. Naturally, these are largely 
historic. The interest of Scottish war- 
songs, for instance, is chiefly centred 
in the Jacobite era; and it would be 
difficult in a short space to give any 
idea of these wonderful and stirring 
lyrics, instinct with poetry, true 
pathos and chivalric vigour, which 
have come down from those old 
troublous times. Such songs as “‘ The 
King comes o’er the water,” “‘ Wha 
wadna fecht for Charlie?” ‘ Awa’, 
Whigs, awa’,’”’ “‘ Speed, Bonnie Boat,”’ 
“Scots wha hae,” not to mention 
“Bonnie Dundee ” or “‘ The March of 
the Cameron Men,” still live in the 
hearts of every leal Scotsman. 

Then in the camps of Welsh soldiers 
will be heard as many beautiful airs 
as doubtless in the brave days of Glen- 
dower and Prince Llewellyn. More- 
over, in ‘‘Men of Harlech”’ Wales 
possesses one of the finest war-songs to 
be found in any language. Ireland 
also possesses very many beautiful 
songs, which, although they do not 
fall under the strict category of war- 
songs, are nevertheless instinct with 
the true spirit of poetry and national 
emotion. 

The war-song or battle-hymn, what- 
ever the form of its expression, is 
essentially sentiment in its most dyna- 
mic form, and we should be as foolish 
to ignore its importance as to refuse 
to recognise one of the laws of Nature. 
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Sie Sanitary Board of Fort 
Alexandra, having got through 
its ordinary official business, 

which consisted of authorising the 

payment of fifteen shillings each as a 

month’s wages to three Kaffir labourers, 

adjourned from the Court-house to the 
bar of the Thatched House Hotel, and 
went into committee on Three Star. 

It was always a sore point with the 
inhabitants of the township that, 
though theirs was the oldest settlement 
in Mashonaland, it was not allowed to 
have a mayor and corporation. Not 
that it would have reverenced mayors 
and aldermen—it was far too sane for 
that—but it objected to other towns 
being granted special privileges, just 
because they happened to be bigger. 

True, Fort Alexandra was right off 
the main track, being two hundred 
miles from the railway ; whilst the two 
or three dozen tin shanties which com- 
posed it might not impress a stranger 
very greatly ; but the people knew it 
was the nucleus of something big, and 
professed to care little for what outside 
critics might say. The Boom must 
come. ; 

Three Star himself was_seated on an 
empty barrel, munching biscuits, when 
the Board entered the bar. He was 
a small boy of uncertain age—about 
four, Miss Hales, the Matron of the 
Hospital ,declared—but, beyond that, no 
one knew anything about him. Accord- 
ing to Johnny Geldenhuis, the Dutch 
transport rider, the child and its father 
had been travelling north on a private 
mule cart, which had been swept away 
in trying to cross the Lundi Drift 
when the river was in flood, both the 
leader and driver being drowned. A 
couple of days later, Johnny, who was 
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going south with empty wagons, had 
found the survivors drenched and 
starving on the road, and had promptly 
turned back and brought them the 
sixty miles into town; but the father 
had been delirious all the way, and had 
died of blackwater fever twenty-four 
hours after his arrival, leaving no clue 
to his identity. 

The child had been very ill for two 
days ; but at the end of a week nothing 
short of physical force could have 
kept himin bed. In reply to questions, 
he gave his name as “ Kid,”’ whereat 
Miss Hales had shaken her head, and 
had decided that in future he must be 
“Theodore ’”’; but the town had re- 
jected both appellations, and, after a 
discussion which had kept the barman 
up till three o’clock in the morning, had 
settled upon “Three Star’’ as being 
short and distinctive, and also serving 
to fix the date of his arrival, which had 
occurred during a severe’ whisky 
famine, when the town had perforce 
fallen back on brandy. 

At first it had been supposed that it 
would be an easy task to trace the lost 
mule cart back to its starting place ; 
but though at Tuli, the border station, 
men remembered it passing, no one 
had troubled to ask its owner’s name ; 
and on the Transvaal side all scent 
was lost. The Board, acting on behalf 
of the town, inquired of transport 
riders, and wrote many letters, and 
even wired to an ex-Alexandrian in 
Johannesburg, but without result ; then 
men began to breathe freely again, and 
to make plans for Three Star’s future. 

The idea which found most support 
was that the town itself should adopt 
the child; but at a general gathering 
held after the Saturday market, Father 
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Martin, the chairman of the Board— 
“Father ’’ being a purely secular title, 
conferred on him as the oldest in- 
habitant, he having been there since the 
foundation of the place, eight years 
previously—pointed out the legal diffi- 
culties of such a scheme, and it was 
finally rejected in favour of adoption 
by some individual, who was to be 
chosen by the Board after its next 
meeting. Everyone was determined 
that Three Star should remain in 
Alexandra, the only dissentient being 
Stephenson, the manager of the Trading 
Company’s store, and he had ceased 
to count since, as a mere newcomer, 
he had scoffed at the very possibility 
of a Boom in Fort Alexandra. 


Three Star took the glass of lemonade 
which Jack Hartigan had just bought 
for him, in his two chubby hands, 
washed down his biscuits with a long 
drink, then nodded benevolently to the 
Board. He was distinctly grimy, the 
result of a chance meeting with Peter, 
a tame goat; though, when he had 
slipped away from the hospital an hour 
previously, he had been a very model 
of cleanliness. 

“Peter did this,” he remarked, 
pointing to his dirty pinafore; then he 
scrambled off the barrel, and trotted 
across to Father Martin, who lifted 
him on to the bar. “‘I love Peter, and 
I love Peter’s man,” he continued, 
beaming at Hartigan, who, besides being 
the largest trader in the district, was 
also proprietor of the offending goat. 

“ Missus wants the piccanin, Baas ”’ ; 
the hospital boy put his head in the 
door and spoke to Martin, who 
glanced rather ruefully at his own 
attire—a sleeveless flannel shirt and 
discoloured khaki breeches, then 
hurried out, leading a very unwilling 
Three Star. ; 

Miss Hales was waiting on the stoep, 
looking as severe as her gentle face 
would allow. She was thirty-two, and 
she called herself an old maid, which 
meant she had refused at least a dozen 
offers in two years. “Oh, Theodore, 
What a mess you are in! Mr. Martin, 
I have told you before not to take 
him into that horrid bar,” 
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Father Martin, who was thirty- 
eight, and had been refused twice, 
flushed under the unmerited accusa- 
tion. ‘‘I didn’t, matron, really I 
didn’t ; I found him there.” 

“Then who took him in ?” 

Three Star answered, ‘“‘ Peter’s man 
there. Peter throwed me down, and 
Peter’s man carried me in and gaved 
me bicsits and lem’nade.” 

Miss Hales frowned again.- “It’s 
shameful; Mr. Hartigan ought to know 
better. Good-afternoon, Mr. Martin.” 

Father Martin re-entered the bar 
full of wrath against the trader. ‘“‘ The 
matron’s on your track, Jack,” he 
growled. “She says it’s a confounded 
shame to bring the kid in here’’; then, 
after soothing his feelings with a 
drink, he turned to his fellow-members, 
and the Board went into committee on 
Three Star. 

Hartigan seated himself on the 
barrel, and having nothing better to do, 
listened to the discussion. 

‘“‘T don’t see who is to adopt him,” 
Martin began. ‘The only married 
men—the magistrate and the doctor— 
have children of their own, and no one 
else has a decent house, or could spare 
the time to give him proper attention. 
Besides, most of us are hardly the 
sort of model he wants. Yet they 
can’t keep him indefinitely at the 
hospital.” 

Old John Maddison, the labour agent, 
wagged his grizzled head. ‘ We’re 
most of us too broke as well to do it 
as it should be done. When things 
buck up it’ll be different ; but whilst 
one is hanging on to mining claims, 
and waiting, paying out fees all the 
time and nothing coming in ~ He 
sighed, and called for another round of 
drinks. 

Stephenson, of the Trading Company, 
laughed unkindly. ‘‘ When things buck 
up!” he echoed. ‘I’ve been here 
three years now, and during that time 
the town has increased to the extent 
of two grass huts owned by coolies, 
whilst there ’re not ten solvent white 
men in it to-day.” 

John Maddison sat up very straight. 
“ You confounded, underselling, money- 
grubbing, trader-cheating white Kaffir,” 
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he spluttered ; but Terry, the owner of 
the Thatched House, laid a heavy hand 
on his arm. 

“Steady on, John,” he grunted. 
Then, “If you’re one of the solvent 
ones, Stephenson, you can afford to 
pay me. Mac,” to the barman, “sing 
out the total of Stephenson’s account. 
Thirty-seven pounds eleven, isn’t it ?”’ 

Stephenson muttered an oath, and 
left hurriedly, amidst the jeers of the 
Board... 

“T’'ll take the kid myself.”” Hartigan, 
who had been listening in silence, spoke 
abruptly. 

The members started and exchanged 
glances. They had not thought of 
Hartigan before. True, he was the 
richest man in the district—at least, 
till the Boom came—but his nearest 
store was thirty miles out, and—well, 
there was another objection. 

“Tll take him myself,’ Hartigan 
repeated. 

It was left to Martin to answer 
him. ‘It’s awfully good of you, Jack, 


but your place is too far out, and 
rottenly unhealthy.” 


Hartigan had foreseen the objection. 
“T know; but, then, you see, I am 
going tolivein town now. I’mstarting 
a wholesale store to knock out Stephen- 
son. I bought Murray’s old house 
from the executors this morning.”’ 

The Board conferred a moment, and 
again Martin had to be spokesman, 
but this time he got up, and drew the 
trader on one side. 

“Look here, Jack,’’ he said rather 
awkwardly. ‘‘ You know what it is, 
why none of us can really take him... 
this infernal whisky . nothing to do 
but to hang about and drink till things 
improve ; and you must admit you’ve 
been as bad as the rest since—since 
your young brother died. Perhaps it 
doesn’t matter for us, but we want 
Three Star to turn out a bit better.” 

Hartigan did not take offence, both 
because what Martin said was true, 
and because he himself was in earnest ; 
but he stuck to his point. “I'll bring 
him up as straight as my brother was. 
If I peg out I can leave him a certain 
five thousand. You chaps had better 
let me have him, Martin.’”’ Then he 
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went on to the stoep, where he leaned 
against the rail, whilst the board con- 
ferred in the bar. 

Ten minutes later Martin joined 
him. ‘‘ They think, after all, we ought 
to leave the decision to Miss Hales. 
I am going up to. see _ her this 
evening.”’ 

Hartigan nodded. “All right, you'll 
find me here any time.”’ 


For the second time that day Miss 
Hales looked severe. ‘I don’t think 
Mr. Hartigan is at all a suitable man. 
A year ago he was particular in every 
way, but since his poor brother died 
here he seems to have ceased to care, 
like so many of you,” she sighed, and 
stared out into the night. ‘I am very 
sorry for him, but I should be afraid to 
trust him with ‘ Theodore.’ 

Father Martin shifted uneasily in 
his chair. It was not the first time 
Miss Hales had lectured him, either 
directly or by implication ; for, almost 
from the day of her arrival, the brave 
little woman had set to work, ‘single- 
handed, to fight the moral dry-rot of 
the town. The hospital was half a 
mile from the Thatched House, a little 
oasis of cleanliness and refinement ; but 
how could the matron help knowing 
what went on, when half the population 
had been her patients ? She had not 
accomplished much; in fact, some- 
times, when she had been sitting up all 
night holding the hand of a dying man, 
it seemed to her that she had accom- 
plished nothing ; but, even if she lost 
heart, she never gave up the fight. 

“T should be afraid to trust him 
now,” she repeated. 

Martin leaned forward suddenly. 
“Tt would be a good thing for Three 
Star—Theodore, I mean. Hartigan 
would provide for him as none of us 
could, and I think it would make him 
keep straight as well. Give him a 
chance, matron.” 

Miss Hales looked away again. At 
last, ‘‘ Well, he shall try. I will keep 
Theodore here for six months, and Mr. 
Hartigan shall come and see him as 
often as he likes. If at the end of that 
time I am quite satisfied, I will agree 
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to the arrangement ;, but I shall have 
him watched closely.” 


The town took Jack Hartigan’s 
reformation very seriously. It did not 
want him to be a teetotaler—it would 
have resented such a thing strongly ; 
but it gave him every assistance by 
not pressing him to drink. In any 
other community, a man would have 
been chaffed, or even sneered at under 
the circumstances ; but after a police 
trooper had received a scientific hiding 
at the hands of no less a person than 
the barman, criticism ceased, except in 
the case of Stephenson, and he was 
ignored as beneath contempt. 

The town had been quick to under- 
stand why Hartigan wished to adopt 
the child. ‘“‘ Three Star is the image 
of poor young Leslie, Jack’s brother— 
the most decent boy we ever had in 
Alexandra,” old Maddison declared, 
and Hartigan himself had admitted as 
much to Miss Hales. He had told the 
matron many other things as they sat 
talking on the stoep after Three Star 
had gone to bed, and the wise little 
lady soon came to know him wonder- 
fully well. She saw him almost every 
day, for if she were busy when he called 
for the boy, he generally found some 
excuse for a second visit later in the 
day. 

Nearly four months of Hartigan’s 
probation period had gone by when 
Stephenson started for a trip home. 
The whole town assembled to see him 
off, not because it regretted losing him 
for a time, but because there was 
nothing else to do. 

‘Good-bye, Father; good-bye, John,” 
the passenger called to Martin and 
Maddison as the driver of the post-cart 
gathered up hisreins. ‘“ Keep the Boom 
till come back.’’ Then he caught sight 
of Hartigan, whom he detested as a 
trade rival. ‘So long, Hartigan. 
Perhaps I’ll drop across Three Star’s 
relatives at home.”’ 

“Pll break your neck if you do,”’ the 
trader replied promptiy, though the 
words gave him an uneasy feeling ; and 
as soon as the cart had jolted off on its 
two hundred mile journey, he walked 
up to the hospital to talk the matter 
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over with the matron. Somehow, they 
had become so used to the possession of 
Three Star, that they had almost 
forgotten the risk of someone appearing 
to claim him. 

Miss Hales heard him with a troubled 
face. ‘‘ But I thought the Board, or 
Mr. Roper, the magistrate, had made 
all sorts of inquiries, and advertised 
in the papers.” 

Hartigan shook his head. ‘‘ Roper 
left it to the Board ; and though Mar- 
tin wrote a lot of letters, they didn’t 
advertise. You see, they didn’t want 
to lose the kiddie.” 

“It was very wrong of them,” the 
matron tried to speak sternly. ‘“ Sup- 
pose he has a mother who has been 
wondering and longing all _ these 
months.”’ 

“He can’t have one, or she would 
have tracked him before this,’’ Hartigan 
answered with a show of assurance, 
trying to dispel the doubts he himself 
had raised. ‘‘ The only danger is that 
Stephenson may attempt to scare us 
with some bogus claim.” 

Miss Hales sighed; and when her 
visitor had gone, she sat a long while 
staring across the great stretch of open 
veld towards the distant line of 
kopjes. ‘It would undo all the good 
if he lost Theodore now,” she mur- 
mured. 


Three weeks later Father Martin, 
who was coach agent amongst other 
things, was standing in the doorway of 
the Thatched House watching the post- 


cart coming down the road. ‘“ There’s 
a passenger,” he remarked to Maddi- 
son.” “I wonder who it is. It’s 
three weeks now since we had any- 
one. . “Hullo, Mac,” to the bar- 
man. ‘* You had better get that trek- 
gear cleared out of one of your bed- 
rooms ; there’s a stranger on the cart.” 

Mac came forward just as_ the 
vehicle disappeared into the drift. 
“We'll see if he looks worth it first,” 
he remarked calmly; but five minutes 
later, when the vehicle reappeared on 
the near bank of the river, he gave a 
whistle of astonishment. ‘‘ A woman, 
by Jove! Who the dickens can it be ?” 

The stranger alighted stiffly from the 
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cart; but even the dust and the 
weariness of the journey could not 
disguise the fact that she was an 
English lady; whilst Martin, who 
went forward shyly to meet her, noted 
that she was also young. 

“You are Mr. Martin?” she 
asked hurriedly. ‘I was told to see 
you, and have come to fetch my little 
boy.” 


Miss Hales wiped her eys. “It is 
a very sad story, Mr. Hartigan. She 
had to get a separation from her 
husband, and, in revenge, he ran away 
with the child. Months later, she 
heard he had been seen in Capteown, 
and followed him there ; but she could 
get no further information, until she 
saw an account of the finding of Theo- 
dore, which Mr. Stephenson had given 
to one of the Cape papers. .. They 
are going away by the next cart.” 

Hartigan got up rather unsteadily. 
“T am sorry,” he said. ‘‘Thank you, 
Miss Hales. You needn’t mention 
anything about me,” and he turned 
towards the door; but, apparently 
acting on a sudden impulse, she called 
him back. 

“Mr. Hartigan, your promise holds 
good, at least till Theodore has gone.”’ 

The man flushed, then laughed a 
little uneasily. “Very well, I will 
keep it, Miss Hales.” 

The whole town went down to the 
Thatched House to see Three Star 
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depart, and, to their own surprise, and 
more still to that of his mother, most 
of them kissed him. Miss Hales had 
intended to part from him at the 
hospital, but in the end, she too, 
accompanied him to the hotel, where 
she stood on the stoep beside Hartigan, 
until the cart finally disappeared over 
the rise ; then she turned to go back to 
the hospital. Hartigan hesitated a 
moment, glanced towards the open 
door of the bar, but finally strode after 
her. 

““We shall miss the little beggar,” 
he said at last. ‘‘He made a lot of 
difference to me.” 

“You must not let it make too much 
difference, Mr. Hartigan. Promise me 
you won't.” There was a break in her 
voice, though she strove hard to keep it 
steady. 

Hartigan had been staring straight 
ahead, but now he faced round quickly. 
“May I still come to the hospital—to 
see you ?” 

“Would that help?”’ Her voice was 
very low. 

“I should keep any promise I made 
to you,” he replied gravely. 

She looked up at him with very 
bright eyes. “‘ Then you may come.” 

He laughed boyishly. ‘“‘ But I shall 
expect you to give up the hospital 
work as soon as you can. I shall still 
want a lot of watching, you know.” 

“T am not afraid of that now,” she 
answered with a smile. 
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“‘A tall and comely young man sat on the edge of a bed reading a /etter.” 





N the top-floor front of a house in The letter which he held bore the 

the Kentish Town Road a tall and  superscription “44 Adam _ Street, 

comely young man sat on the edge Adelphi,” and the signature “ Polonius 
of a bed reading a letter. The young Turcival.” It made a conditional offer 
man’s appearance was not entirely con- of an engagement, and requested an 
gruous with his surroundings ; for, in appointment by telegram to “ Mag- 
the matter of linen, clothes, and boots, sulph, London.” Sinclair was disposed 
he was as well turned out as a man _ to regard the telegram as unnecessary. 
need be who is not a professed dandy, He produced from his pocket a small 
whereas the room, though neat and pigskin purse and tipped its contents 
orderly, as a well-bred man’s bedroom into his hand, and when he had counted 
should be, was an undeniable garret. the coins and shot them back into the 
He sat on the bed, not because there receptacle he was quite certain that the 
was no chair, but because experience telegram was unnecessary. 
had taught him that a chair with a A few minutes later—at 8.35 a.m., 
defective hind leg is an unsuitable seat to be exact—he might have been seen 
for a pre-occupied man. And Harry _ striding along the Kentish Town Road 
Sinclair was decidedly pre-occupied at with a very shiny silk hat on his head 
the moment. and a neatly-rolled umbrella in his 

Copyright, 1912, by R. Austin Freeman. 
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neatly-gloved hand. Quite a striking 
figure in that not very fashionable 
neighbourhood, and one by no means 
unnoticed by the younger members of 
the female population. 

For a man whose entire pecuniary 
resources were under two pounds Sin- 
clair was surprisingly cheerful. But, 
then, his state was not chronic. <A 
week ago he had graduated as a 
Bachelor of Medicine ; and you can’t 
do that-on nothing. Then, only the 
day before our introduction to him, he 
had paid five guineas for the privilege 
of putting his name on the Medical 
Register, and thought it mighty dear 
at the price ; and a good many people 
will agree with him. So he had no 
cause for melancholy. 

Nevertheless, it was not without a 
shade of anxiety that he entered the 
private office of Mr. Turcival, the well- 
known medical agent. It would be 


exceedingly inconvenient if he failed 
to get the engagement. 

Mr. Turcival looked him over with a 
studious grey eye suggestive of old 


china and first editions, consulted a 
ponderous volume of the Doomsday 
Book type, and opened his mouth and 
spake : 

“T have a vacancy for a locum 
tenens, Dr. Sinclair, which ought to suit 
you. Eight weeks at five guineas. 
How will that do ?” 

Sinclair rapidly worked out a multi- 
plication sum with a product of forty- 
two pounds, and decided that it would 
do very well indeed. 

“Ts it a town or country practice ? ”’ 
he asked. 

“‘ Hamblefield, 
reply. 

Sinclair started. For a moment he 
looked jubilant ; then his face clouded. 

“What is the railway fare to Hamble- 
field ?”’ he asked; and when Mr. 
Turcival replied ‘‘ Nineteen and two- 
pence,” he performed a rapid subtrac- 
tion sum, with a remainder of eighteen 
shillings. Turcival’s fee was a guinea. 

It was deuced awkward—embarrass- 
ing, too. He felt himself turning dis- 
tinctly red, and when he looked up 
and met the speculative grey eye he 
hlusked like a pickled cabbage. 


Norfolk,” was the 
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Turcival recognised the symptoms. 
He had seen them before. Applying 
himself to the Doomsday Book, he 
coughed drily, and remarked: “ You 
won’t be paid till the end of the 
engagement, so perhaps you'd better 
settle with me when you come back, 
unless you’re more flush than newly- 
qualified men are generally.” 

“I’m pebbly-beached, as a matter of 
fact,” said Sinclair, “ and it’s awfully 
good of you.” 

“Not at all. Matter of business.” 
Thus Turcival, as dry as a last year’s 
walnut, and desperately afraid of being 
suspected of doing a _ kindly act. 
“Better catch the twelve-thirty from 
Liverpool Street, if you can,’’ he added ; 
and, shaking hands aridly, he buried 
his proboscis in the Doomsday Book. 

Sinclair caught the  twelve-thirty 
without difficulty. He even found time 
to drop into the telegraph office, and 
“bang went saxpence”’ in a telegram 
to Hamblefield, Norfolk. The reader 
will naturally suppose that the telegram 
was addressed to the doctor of whose 
practice he was going to take charge. 
But it was not. The address space 
was filled by the words ‘“ Miss Lucy 
Morris, Lavender Cottage, Hamble- 
field.”” And thereby hangs a tale. 

Lucy Morris had been a student at 
the Slade School. Sinclair had been a 
student at University College Hospital. 
At one of the college dances they had 
become acquainted, and each had 
thought the other a quite exceptionally 
agreeable young person. But they 
were none of your cocksure sort. They 
gave themselves ample opportunities 
for reconsidering this opinion and test- 
ing its correctness, with the natural 
result—since their first impression 
turned out to be quite well founded— 
that they entered into certain mutual 
arrangements, which included the trans- 
formation of Miss Lucy Morris into 
Mrs. Harry Sinclair. But not yet. 
They were provident young people, and 
as poor as church mice. 

Meanwhile, Lucy returned to her 
native village of Hamblefield, and, 
abandoning the charcoal point for the 
process artist’s pen, and the agreeably- 
rugged Michallet for prim-faced Bristol 
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board, devoted herself to the art and 
mystery of illustrating children’s books, 
sharing a cottage with an older Sladeite 
who drew fashion plates. 

By the light of these facts the reader 
will have no difficulty in understanding 
the air of deep content with which 
Sinclair, reclining at his ease in a third- 
class smoker, consumed an inexpensive 
brand of tobacco in a ninepenny briar. 
He had not seen Lucy for many a long 
month, had not expected to see her 
for many a month more, and here he 
was, speeding to far-away Norfolk, 
where for full eight weeks he would 
have the daily chance of looking into 
her pretty hazel eyes, of hearing her 
well-beloved voice, and of whispering 
into her ear those persuasive utterances 
which were novel in the days of the 
mammoth and the cave-hyena, and 
have remained novel ever since. Well 
might he look happy ! 

At Rugby he put out his head and 
acquired a Bath bun. By this time 


she knew he was coming. She might 
be, even now, devising some plan for a 


meeting; in fact, it was actually 
possible, though very unlikely, that she 
would be at the station. Remote as 
the possibility was, it occupied him at 
intervals for the remainder of the 
journey. And a very agreeable occu- 
pation, too. 

_ But it was more than a possibility ; 
it actually happened. Talk about the 
long arm of coincidence! There she 
was on the platform looking as pretty 
as a field daisy and as sweet as the 
lavender that gave her cottage its 
name. Unfortunately a trap was there, 
too, in charge of a chuckle-headed 
rustic. But Sinclair made short work 
of him. Pitching the Gladstone 
portmanteau into the trap, he said : 

“T think I should like a walk after 

the railway journey. You go on with 
my traps and tell Dr. Gribble that I’ll 
be with him in a jiffy.” 
The rustic jehu touched his hat. 
‘ Yezzir,” he said. “You can’t miss 
your way, zir; ’tis straight up the 
road from the station, zir.” With 
which he drove off. 

Now the exact duration of a jiffy, 
as determined, for instance, by a one- 
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metre pendulum, has, I believe, not 
been satisfactorily settled. But in the 
present case its indefiniteness was 
atoned for by certain compensations. 

Lucy, of course, as a local person, 
knew the way perfectly ; in fact, she 
knew the very shortest cut, which took 
them zig-zagwise across several mea- 
dows, along a pretty rose-hung lane, 
and through a belt of wood. She was 
in great spirits, and made no secret of 
it, going so far as to execute a little 
dance on a piece of level sward in the 
lane, to the unmeasured surprise of a 
crow-boy, whose presence had not till 
then been observed. 

‘“ How did you come to hear about 
Dr. Gribble ? ’’ she asked, when she had 
recovered somewhat from the inoppor- 
tune crow-boy. 

‘“Turcival got me the job,” replied 
Sinclair. 

‘“ He’s a duck!” said Lucy. (Poor 
Turcival! If he could only have 
heard!) ‘ And to think that you will 
be here for eight whole weeks ! ” 

‘““ Yes,”’ he answered ; “ eight whole 
weeks. But they’ll pass like asummer’s 
night, dear little lady, won’t they ?” 

‘T’m afraid they will,” she assented ; 
and for a while they walked on more 
soberly. 

“T wonder,” he said wistfully, ‘‘ how 
long it will be before we can build our 
little nest, Lucy.” 

She looked up at him rather wist- 
fully, too, and thought what a fine 
picture of wholesome, comely manhood 
he made, with his alert. intelligent face, 
his sinewy limbs, and smart, athletic 
figure. 

“We could do with quite a little, 
you know,” he continued. “ You 
wouldn’t mind if we had to spread the 
butter a trifle thin at first, would 
you ?”’ 

She slipped her hand through his 
arm and drew closer to him. ‘ You 
are rather mixing your dear old meta- 
phors,” she said. ‘‘ People don’t spread 
butter in nests. But I mustn’t be 
flippant. I don’t feel so. And as to 
the mere discomforts of poverty, they 
would be nothing to me if we were 
together. The only question is as to 
what is practicable.”’ 
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“The wise woman of Hamblefield,”’ 
he chuckled. “But you are quite 
right, dear ; a medicus can’t live in a 
two-pair back—though, by the way, I 
know one who lives in a three-pair 
front, only he’s a mere bachelor.” 

“ Itisearly yet,” said Lucy. “ Why, 
you are only just fledged, in a profes- 
sional sense. We mustn’t be impatient 
and premature, though, of course, we 
don’t want to go on waiting until we 
are old.” 

“You'll never be old, my dear,” 
said he. ‘“ You will just go on getting 
sweeter and more lovely from year to 
year like an everlasting golden pippin, 
though I should like to be near to 
watch the process of development.” 

“In case I should turn out a medlar, 
after all,” she laughed. 

Here they entered the wood, through 
which they walked hand-in-hand; a 
very necessary precaution, he being a 
stranger in the locality and due at 
Dr. Gribble’s in a jiffy. It would have 
been a dreadful thing if he had lost his 
way. 

On’ emerging from the wood they 
were confronted by an old-fashioned, 
red-brick house, which stood beyond a 
couple of meadows. 

“That is Dr. Gribble’s house,” said 
Lucy. 

“Hang Dr. Gribble’s house!” said 
Sinclair. So they went back into the 
wood to say “‘ Good-bye.” 

The practice at Hamblefield was not 
a disagreeable one to work. It was 


small, good class, and rather scattered. . 


It could be worked in the saddle, which 
was better fun than sitting hunched 
up in a dogcart ; and at present, “ the 
weather being hot and dry,” as the 
ballad says, there was not so very 
much to do. By judicious manage- 
ment, Sinclair found it possible on most 
days to chance to be in the vicinity of 
Lavender Cottage about tea-time. And 
very agreeable those improvised tea 
meetings were ; for the tea-things were 
providently set out in the little draw- 
ing-room, whereas the hard-featured 
fashion-platist (which her name was 
Maggs—a professed Suffragist and a 
most inveterate match-maker) invari- 
ably found some engrossing occupation 
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in the adjacent studio, which occupa- 
tion she pursued to the accompaniment 
of loud humming. So there could be 
no possible doubt as to her where- 
abouts. 

On these occasions the nest-building 
project was reviewed in all its bearings ; 
minute computations were made of the 
compound interest on very small sums 
of money. Then, too, practical com- 
parisons were made contrasting the 
velvety softness of the female counten- 
ance with the ruggedness of that of 
the porcupinous male; and so forth. 
It was all very agreeable. And so the 
time ran on. 

But there was a fly in the ointment. 
We apologise for the metaphor, because 
the fly was a lady—which sounds non- 
sense, and is, in fact, absurd. But 
that is the worst of embarking on 
figures of speech. 

The lady was a young lady, and her 
name was Morris—a coincidence, since 
Lucy’s name was also Morris. But, 
seeing that she was Lucy’s first cousin, 
the coincidence was not so _ very 
remarkable. The fact of the relation- 
ship came to Sinclair’s knowledge quite 
early, but there was another circum- 
stance that he learned later and which 
is so relevant to the course of events 
herein set forth that it is necessary to 
mention it now. Daisy Morris was a 
young lady of means. Her consider- 
able property was derived from an 
uncle (who was also an uncle of Lucy’s), 
and it came to her subject to a certain 
condition, which was that, in the event 
of her dying without issue, the whole 
of it should pass to her cousin Lucy. 
Why the worthy uncle had not divided 
the estate between his two nieces no 
one could make out. But the ways of 
testators are inscrutable. 

Sinclair made the acquaintance of 
the “fly” on the very day of his 
arrival. Gribble introduced her when 
handing over the practice. ‘“‘ Then 
there’s a Miss Daisy Morris, cousin of 
your friend Miss Lucy.”’ Sinclair had 
prudently mentioned his engagement 
by way of anticipating comment in the 
village. ‘‘ You’re sure to hear from 
her. Most 
Typical case of hysteria. 


unsatisfactory _ patient. 
Wants some 
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thing to do Damn nuisance. No _ glanced significantly at his handsome 
sooner have you relieved one set of young deputy—‘‘she’ll start ringing 
symptoms than she starts another. the whole lot of changes over again.” 









































“She sat on the sofa, rigid and white, breathing quickly, and watching him with a very devil of malice 
in her eyes.” 


She’s taken me through the whole “I suppose,” said Sinclair, ‘if she 
Nosological index already, and when sends for me I’d better go.” 
She sees you”—here Dr. Gribble “Must,” said Gribble. ‘ Can’t help 
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it. If you don’t, she’ll swallow a hair 

pin and prosecute you for criminal 

neglect. You can’t dodge a hysteric. 

You'll know that when you’re my 
r 

age. 

Gribble’s anticipations were realised 
within twenty-four hours. Sinclair was 
half-way through his first breakfast at 
Hamblefield, and had just inflicted a 
depressed fracture on his second egg, 
when the inevitable message arrived. 
“Miss Morris, of ‘ The Birches,’ wished 
to see Dr. Sinclair. She was in great 
pain, and would he kindly go as soon 
as possible ? ” 

Sinclair gobbled the remainder of his 
breakfast, gulped down a cup of tea, 
and started. ‘ Pain” is a talismanic 
word. No doctor can afford to be 
sceptical of pain until he has seen the 
patient. 

Miss Morris was “ discovered,” as 
the playwrights say, reclining grace- 
fully on a sofa in a pleasant boudoir. 
Her bodily agonies did not appear to 
have inhibited the normal activities 
of the toilet ; in fact, she was uncom- 
monly well turned out, and was by no 
means a bad-looking young woman so 
long as her face was in repose. And 
in repose it was, most emphatically, 
when Sinclair arrived, for she was 
lying motionless with her eyes closed, 
and a general air of limpness suggestive 
of profound suffering endured with 
heroic fortitude. 

When Sinclair introduced himself 
she opened her eyes and took in her 
new medical attendant with some 
surprise and a good deal of approval. 
What a delightful change from old 
Gribble! (She didn’t say this, of 
course. She only closed her eyes and 
breathed a patient sigh.) 

Sinclair seated himself, and, after 
the manner of doctors, inspected the 
surroundings while the patient skir- 
mished lightly round her symptoms. 
The constant relation between an 
organism and its environment makes 
the study of the latter highly instruc- 
tive as to the former. And the present 
environment was very suggestive. It 
included a pile of novels from Smith’s : 
“The Soul of a Woman,” ‘“‘ A Woman’s 
Passion,” “‘ The Master Woman,” ‘“ A 
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Woman’s Strength,” and others ; a few 
more serious works such as “ The 
Influence of Woman,” “‘ The Power ot 
Woman in the State,” “Woman in 
Art,” “‘ Woman in Science,” etc., and 
some loose numbers of periodicals in- 
cluding The Woman’s Clarion, The 
Woman’s Liberator, Modern Woman 
and Woman. 

Thus the environment furnished a 
working diagnosis. The patient was 
evidently suffering from an aggravated 
attack of the universal and everlasting 
ME. 

Nevertheless her symptoms, pic- 
turesquely described, were sufficiently 
harrowing—to a person unacquainted 
with anatomy and physiology. Sinclair 
found them quite reassuring, and when 
he had made a slight and delicate 
physical examination he deeply regret- 
ted having bolted that second egg. 
However, regrets were useless, so, 
having administered a dose of valerian, 
which he had providently brought with 
him, he commenced to plan a strategic 
movement to the door. 

Now there are several important 
subjects that are omitted from the 
ordinary medical curriculum, but the 
most important of them all is the art 
of escaping from the sick-room. It is 
a difficult art, but its acquirement 1s 
imperative or the day’s work and the 
night’s rest will alike be curtailed ; 
and, like the cognate art of wrapping 
up a medicine bottle, its necessity 1s 
not suspected by the student until he 
emerges from the wards into general 
practice. Sinclair was as innocent of 
it as a baby. He rose from his chair 
and was made to sit down again. He 
rose once more, and was again begged 
to be seated. In fact, he continued 
to rise and sit down until he looked 
like a clock-work toy. He was intro- 
duced to the soul of a woman ; he dis- 
cussed—principally in the .passive 
voice—the place of woman in contem- 
porary politics, the influence of woman 
on art, and was even lured into an 
argument on love as it affects the two 
sexes—especially the female. When, 
two hours later, he walked up the 
garden path, the terms in which he 
soliloquized were calculated to curdle 
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the milk in the neighbouring dairy- 
farm. 

“So,” said Lucy, when about four 
o'clock he looked in at Lavender 
Cottage, “‘ Cousin Daisy has sent for 
you already.” 

“How on earth did you know ? 
he asked in astonishment. 

“Know!” she repeated. ‘ Every- 
body knows by this time. The proper 
study of mankind is man, and I can 
tell you that we carry that study to a 
finish here in Hamblefield. Why, I 
even know what you had for breakfast. 
You had eggs.”’ 

Sinclair glanced hastily at the front 
of his waistcoat. “‘ That was just a 
shot,” said he. ‘‘ I shouldn’t be likely 
to have parrots. But how did you 
know about Miss Morris ? ” 

“Your housekeeper, Mrs. Stubbs, 
called to leave some _ strawberries 
from the garden. But do tell 
Did 


mission of 


” 


me what Daisy talked about. 

she hold forth 

woman ? ”’ 
“Never you mind, little gossip. A 


on the 


must learn not to be 
inquisitive about her  husband’s 
patients.” Sinclair stated this maxim 
with becoming gravity until Lucy 
made a quaint little grimace at him, 
which made him laugh and spoilt the 
effect of the platitude. 

“All the same,” Said she, ‘I wish 
there were more Daisies here—hun- 
dreds of them. Then you'd double 
Dr. Gribble’s income, and he’d want 
to keep you as his assistant. And you 
wouldn’t have to go away at all. How 
delightful that would be ! ” 

She sat down by him on the little 
cane sofa, and laid a particularly soft 
cheek on his shoulder: and Sinclair, 
who had his ambitions, thought he 
would be willing to sink them all and 
“devil” for old Gribble in perpetuam 
if thereby he could avoid that “ good- 
bye” that loomed eight weeks ahead. 
He stroked the soft chestnut hair that 
strayed so prettily from her brow and 
said cheerily, “ We’ll do better than 
that, little partner; we’ll have a 
practice of our own—a small one. I 
shall soon get a little money accu- 
mulated, and then I’ll ask Turcival to 


doctor’s wife 
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find me a cheap nucleus. 
one would do for a start.”’ 

She snuggled up closer to him and 
blushed with pleasure. “It would be 
glorious,” she said. ‘“‘ And we could 
really do with a very small practice at 
first, because when people saw you 
they'd simply tumble over one another 
to get ill and be attended by you. 
And then there is my work. I could 
earn more than enough to pay the 
rent.”’ 

The prospect thus opened engen- 
dered further discussion, which, being 
conducted in increasingly-confidential 
tones, entailed increased proximity of 
lips and ears. Then Miss Maggs was 
heard approaching—very slowly—with 
the tea things, humming “ Annie 
Laurie,’ and missing fire badly on the 
high notes. But she would not take 
tea with them. She couldn’t leave 
her work. So she retired to the studio 
with her refreshment, and, no doubt, 
found a cup of tea and a plate of bread 
and butter useful aids to pen and ink 
drawing. 

So day by day, as the weeks crept 
on, these two young mating birds 
would foregather to chirp hopefully 
of the nest that was to be builded. Or 
in the evenings, when the moon 
shamelessly got up in broad daylight, 
they would saunter through the lanes 
or by the wood and listen to other 
couples in the trees above telling the 
same story in twittering “ songs with- 
out words.” It is hard to be poor, no 
doubt, but it is good to be young, with 
the sunshine of love lighting up the 
rough places on life’s highway. Who 
could pity them, but that, as .the 
golden weeks ran out, they drew ever 
nearer to that desert of separation 
that lay between them and the nest 
that was to be builded ? 

But it was not all smooth running 
even at that. The fly—if you will 
pardon the expression—stuck fast in 
the ointment and even kicked feebly, 
but resolutely refused to come out. 
Miss Daisy Morris was still—as Sinclair 
coarsely expressed it to himself—‘‘ on 
the job.” Gribble had not over- 
estimated her powers. She rang the 
changes merrily, and her repertoire 


A very little 
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extended from the optic nerve to the 
vermiform appendix. It was of no 
use to discharge her as cured. That 
cat wouldn’t jump. As surely as 
Sinclair struck her name off the visiting 
list, say, on Tuesday evening, so surely 
would an urgent message come up 
with the shaving water on Wednesday 
morning. And, to add to his exas- 
peration, her symptoms began, about 
the third week, to assume especial 
virulence about tea-time, with the 
result that he was repeatedly prevented 
from making his afternoon call at 
Lavender Cottage. Nor was this all. 
Modest as Sinclair really was, he could 
not be blind to the lady’s manner 
towards him. It would have been a 
little embarrassing at any time. In 
the present circumstances it was exces- 
sively uncomfortable. 

There were other unpleasantnesses, 
too. The enthusiastic pursuit of “‘ the 
proper study of mankind” by the 
Hamblefieldians set up certain eddies 
of rumour that—in a more or less 
attenuated form—reached both Lucy 
and Sinclair. There were the Misses 
Kiddle and old Mrs. Mumpton and 
Mr. Bodger, the curate—though he, 
poor man, contributed no more than 
a discreet cough—all were earnest 
students. As, for instance : 

The elder Miss Kiddle (looking into 
the teapot and deciding not to add 
any more hot water until Mr. Bodger 
sends up his cup), “ Well, people will 
talk. I don’t suppose there’s anything 
in it ; though, to be sure, a substantial 
capital is very valuable to a young 
medical man. But I’m sure it’s all 
nonsense.” 

“Of course,” said 
Kiddle ; ‘it must be. He couldn’t ; 
under Lucy’s very nose, too. Though 
he certainly does spend a deal of time 
at ‘the Birches,’ and, as you say, it 
must be a great temptation.” 

“T didn’t say so,” returned Miss 
Kiddle. “ But since you make the 
suggestion——”’ 

"S dont,” 
““T merely understood you 

“For my part,” interrupted Mrs. 
Mumpton, “if I had to be attended 
in sickness I should not choose a doctor 


Miss. Selina 


rejoined Miss Selina. 


” 
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who was engaged to the woman who 
was waiting to step into my shoes,” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Miss 
Kiddle. “I never thought of that. 
You actually mean to say——’”’ 

“No I don’t,” said Mrs. Mumpton. 
“Nothing of the kind. Pray don’t 
misunderstand me. I make no sug- 
gestion of any kind whatever.” 

There was a pause. Miss Kiddle 
filled up the teapot, and at that moment 
discovered that the curate’s cup was 
empty. “How very dreadful,” she 
murmured. “A most _ shocking 
thought—two lumps, I think, Mr. 
Bodger ?” 

“Tf you please ; small ones,” said 
the curate. 

“Yes; a terrible thought. What 
fearful temptations a medical man may 
be exposed to! Don’t you agree with 
me, Mr. Bodger ? ” 

But the curate only coughed a dis- 
creet cough. 

This was only a sample of the dis- 
cussions that took place in the village 
of Hamblefield on the relations of the 
good-looking young doctor with his 
well-to-do patient. Of course, the 
matter of these debates did not reach 
the interested parties in a literal and 
unexpurgated form; but the air was 
charged with rumour and scandal, and 
the two young people could not fail 
to breathe in some of the poison. 

Even here Sinclair’s troubles did not 
end. As the weeks sped and the term 
of his stay at Hamblefield approached, 
an inverse transformation took place 
in the two cousins. In proportion as 
Miss Daisy’s manner grew more con- 
fidential, more clinging, and more 
plainly affectionate, so did Lucy's cool 
off into something approaching stiff- 
ness. Sinclair made his afternoon calls 
at Lavender Cottage, when not pre- 
vented by unexpected and urgent 
messages, and was received not un- 
graciously, though with a new and dis- 
comforting reserve. He made his little 
appeals as of old, and was not actually 
repulsed ; but though she suffered him 
to pet and even kiss her, and listened 
to the words that she had loved to 
hear, all the old responsiveness, which 
is the heart and soul of love, was gone. 
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Sinclair was profoundly puzzled. 
Something had clearly gone awry, but 
he could not imagine what. He tenta- 
tively sought an explanation, but was 
met by the impossible answer that 
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The climax of unpleasantness for the 
unfortunate young doctor was reached 
less than a week before Dr. Gribble’s 
expected return. He was cantering his 
horse homeward by a quiet by-road 


























“Sinclair started up. ‘Good Lord!’ he exclaimed, ‘ what a fool !am! | had 
just written you a letter——" 


there was nothing to explain. And 
meanwhile the dreaded day of parting 
drew near. Were they to say “ Good- 
bye” with this mysterious cloud of 
misunderstanding between them ? 


when he was overtaken by a perspiring 
youth on a bicycle. 
dying ! 
on the wings of the wind ? 


Miss Morris was 
Would he go to “ The Birches ” 


Wearily he turned his horse’s head 















and galloped away towards the too 
familiar bourne. Handing his steed 
over to the gardener, he tucked his 
emergency case under his arm and 
bounded up the stairs whispering pro- 
fane objurgations. It was a quarter to 
four already, and Lucy would be wait- 
ing for him at four. 

It was angina pectoris this time—a 
very severe attack. The symptoms 
were really alarming, and the more so 
because they were technically so very 
unorthodox. There was nothing like 
them in any of the text-books. It 
took Sinclair an hour and a half and 
two capsules of nitrite of amyl ° (of 
which he administered one in homeo- 
pathic doses, and, dropping the other 
on the carpet, trod on it to make'a 
reassuring smell) before he could reduce 
the attack to manageable proportions. 
The pain was very severe (and all in 
the wrong place), and the emotional 
manifestations most remarkable, caus- 
ing the patient to weep copiously, to 
fling her arms round her medical 
attendant’s neck, and address him as 
“dearest.” Sinclair fairly perspired 
with embarrassment. 

At last she began to “come to ’’— 
very much “to,” in fact. Then she 
made him sit by her on the sofa, and 
asked him penitently if he thought her 
very silly,. which was an awkward 
question, because he did. But, of 
course, he couldn’t say so. 

“How kind you have been!” she 
exclaimed, tearfully. ‘‘How patient 
and sweet! And I so unworthy, too.” 
(Sinclair inwardly agreed with her 
warmly.) ‘But I am aé_ miserable 
wretch! Oh, if you only knew how 
miserable, how unhappy I am! You 
would forgive everything—you, so 
gentle, so tender-hearted, so—so—— 
Oh, what shall I do? What shall I 
do?” She stared tragically at Sin- 
clair, who, having no suggestion to 
make other than that she should stop 
playing the fool, preserved a diplomatic 
silence. 

“What shall I do,” she repeated, 
“without you? When you are far 
away, and I am left alone with my 
sorrow ? I can’t—I can’t let you go! ”’ 


And here, to Sinclair’s horror, she laid 
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her head on his shoulder and began to 
sob. f 

“Oh, come,” he said, in a matter-of- 
fact tone, ‘‘ you'll be all right! Dr, 
Gribble will look after you—at half a 
guinea a time ” (this was an unspoken 
“aside ’’). ‘‘ He’s much more experi- 
enced than I am.” 

Miss Morris snuggled closer to him. 
“T can’t,” she murmured, “I can’t let 
you go out of my life for ever.” Here 
she slipped her arm round his neck and 
whispered shyly in his ear : “ Don’t you 
understand ? Have you never guessed ? 
Oh, dearest! Don’t think me un- 
maidenly and horrid. But I had to— 
I had to tell you! ” 

It was a devil of a position for the 
poor young man. The direct attack 
fairly ‘‘ knocked him sideways,”’ as the 
phrase has it ; for he was only twenty- 
six. Now, if he had been forty-six or 
fifty it would have been different. A 
man of fifty who practises the art of 
medicine, keeping his weather eyelid 
elevated and his weather eyeball peeled 
—if you will pardon the colloquialism— 
takes a deal of surprising. But poor 
Sinclair was a green hand, and he was 
absolutely thunderstruck. 

“Tt’s awfully good of you, Miss 
Morris,” he stammered, reaching tenta- 
tively for another nitrite of amyl cap- 
sule, ‘‘ very flattering, and—er—and all 
that sort of—er——’”’ 

‘Have I taken you by surprise ?” 
she whispered. ‘‘ But surely you must 
have guessed! You must have seen. 
And you do, don’t you? Oh, say you 
do care for me just a little, only a 
little! But say it.” 

Sinclair wriggled in agony. “Of 
course,” he spluttered, ‘‘ I—er—I have 
the greatest regard—er—and—er— 
esteem and—all that sort of—er——” 

“Esteem!” she exclaimed coquet- 
tishly. ‘‘ Asif I cared for your esteem, 
silly boy!’ Then, with a sudden 
return to the tender manner: “ Don't 
say esteem, dear one; say love! Say 
you love me, if it be only ever so little.” 
The last words died away in a whisper, 
leaving Sinclair absolutely paralysed 
with horror. 

“ It—it’s awfully good of you!” he 
gasped. ‘Should be delighted, under 


























other circumstances, but, 
there’s Lucy. You knew I 
gaged to Lucy, didn’t you ?”’ 

“ Lucy!” was the disdainful answer. 
“Why speak of that absurd little 
scribbler. She is no match for you, 
and you know it. Now I—I should be 
proud of you. I should be ambitious 
for you. You should rise, you should 
soar. You should—but you know. 
You must know. Oh, say you know 
and understand ! ”’ 

But the disrespectful reference to 
Lucy had stiffened Sinclair’s back. He 
disengaged himself from her embrace, 
and said bluntly: “I can’t listen to 
thi: Miss Morris. Lucy is the one 
woman for me. Rich or poor, I want 
her and her only; and if I had to 
sweep a crossing to win her, I’d sweep 
it, and sweep it jolly clean.”’ 

He stood up, very red in the face, 
and began to gather up the implements 
of his trade. 

Miss Morris sat bolt upright, pale and 
venomous, and as near to looking ill as 
Sinclar had ever seen her. Her 
appearance cut him tothe heart. Itisa 
hateful thing to have to humiliate a 
woman ; and yet what else could he 
do ? 


you see, 
was en- 


“Tm most awfully sorry, Miss 
Morris,” he said. And he was. And 
so would any man have been. When 


a woman dares, for love, to break the 
chains of convention every male heart 
is touched with a certain sneaking 
sympathy; though you understand 
the thing is quite wrong in principle. 
But Miss Morris was quite equal to 
the situation. She sat on the sofa, 
rigid and white, breathing quickly and 
watching him, with a very devil of 
malice in her eyes, as he hastily packed 
his bag. For a few moments she was 
too angry to speak, but she soon 
recovered herself, and then said, with 
lrigid self-possession : ‘I don’t follow 
you at all. You seem to be putting a 
most extraordinary construction on my 
simple remarks. Anyone would sup- 


pose that I had been persuading you 
not to marry poor Lucy.”’ 
Sinclair opened his mouth like a 
newly-landed codfish, and felt rather 
He had never met any- 


like one, too. 
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thing like this before. But, then, as 
we have said, he was only twenty-six. 

“T’m most awfully sorry, Miss 
Morris——’”’ he began. 

“So, I think, you remarked before,’ 
she interrupted coldly. 

“ Frightfully stupid of me to mis- 
understand you like that.” 

‘‘ Very,” said Miss Morris, “ unless 
you did it intentionally.” 

“You don’t surely think——’”’ he 
began to protest; but she stood up 
and interrupted him. 

“TI think we had better put an end 
to this ridiculous interview. Shall I 
ring, or can you let yourself out ?”’ 

He could let himself out, and he did, 
wondering meanwhile whether he was 
drunk, dreaming, or merely insane. 
He mounted his steed at the gate, pre- 
serving sufficient self-possession to get 
up with his face towards the horse’s 
head, and surrendered himself to the 
guidance of that sagacious animal, who, 
considering the topography of the dis- 
trict in terms of oats, headed gleefully 
for the stable. 

The remainder of that day Sinclair 
spent in profound cogitation. It was 
an astonishing affair. Deucedly un- 
pleasant, too, though it had one 
redeeming element—she wouldn’t send 
for him again. But even this circum- 
stance appeared less gratifying when, 
in the course of the evening, he received 
a note from Mrs. Wingfield, the elderly 
relative who acted as Miss Daisy’s 
companion and chaperon. The note 
was short and stiff. It informed him 
that his further attendance would not 
be required, and added the gratifying 
information that Dr. Gallibut, of Lynn, 
had been asked to take over the case. 
At the concluding clause Sinclair smiled 
grimly, and wished Dr. Gallibut joy of 
his attendance. But, all the same, it 
was no joke. Gribble would be furious. 
Miss Morris might be a “damn nuis- 
ance,’ as Gribble had said, but her 
yearly account must be something con- 
siderable. And the G.P. doesn’t prac- 
tise for fun. 

Lucy’s reception of the ill-tidings 
mortified him deeply. She had heard 
about it, of course; everybody had. 
She listened without comment to his 
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statement that he “ had given offence 
in some way.” She agreed with his 
opinion that Gribble wouldn’t like it, 
that Turcival would hear of it and 
write him down a duffer, but she 
offered no condolences. He felt her 
unconcern keenly. This was his first 
engagement, and he had made a mess 
of it, and she didn’t seem to care a 
hang. Of course, she didn’t know that 
it was not his fault ; but the old Lucy 
would have taken that for granted. 

It appeared from current report that 
Miss Morris was seriously ill. Dr. 
Gallibut had even asked for a second 
opinion, which might mean anything. 
But it didn’t improve Sinclair’s posi- 
tion. He thought about it a good deal 
in his intervals of leisure, which, by 
the way, were uncommonly few ; for 
the unexpected had happened. He 
had taken it for granted that his dis- 
missal from “The Birches”’ would 
throw him out of employment else- 
where. But the result was exactly the 
reverse ; he was in universal demand. 
Elderly and middle-aged ladies, who 


had enjoyed uninterrupted good health 
for years, were taken ill by the dozen. 
It was a regular epidemic ; and their 
symptoms were so much alike, too. 


In fact, they were identical. These 
good ladies ‘“‘ wanted to know, you 
know,” as Mr. Tite Barnacle expresses 
it. Sinclair’s language, as he rode from 
house to house, would have been 
indictable under the ‘‘ Profane Swearing 
Act.” 

On the fourth afternoon, just after 
lunch, Sinclair was in the surgery 
spreading a belladonna plaster (Gribble 
was an old-fashioned man, and made 
his own plasters—didn’t believe in the 
ready-made stuff that you buy in rolls 
like stair-carpet), when his occupation 
and gloomy reflections were interrupted 
by the appearance of the jovial and 
gigantic Chief Constable. 

Sinclair looked up and laid down the 
spatula. ‘“‘ Good afternoon, Mr. Rat- 
ley,” he said. ‘‘ Just dropped in for a 
pick-me-up ? 

The officer smiled uneasily. He 
stepped lightly to the door, looked out, 
closed it, and approached with a con- 
fidential air. 


” 
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“The fact is, doctor,” he said in a 
low tone, “ I’ve come on a bit of very 
unpleasant business—unpleasant for 
you and unpleasant for me.” 

Sinclair looked at him sharply. 

‘“‘ Miss Morris,” the officer continued, 
“has charged you with stealing a 
diamond from her dressing-table— 
there ! don’t get in a fluster ! we know 
it’s all rot. But you’ve got to come 
and answer the charge before the 
justices. They are sitting in the court- 
room now.” 

For one moment Mr. Ratley realised 
that he stood a first-class chance of 
having his head punched. Sinclair's 
face was crimson, and his eyes blazed. 

“ It’s no use getting shirty with me,” 
said Ratley. And Sinclair realised 
that it was not. 

“You'd better search me at once,” 
he said. “I insist on your searching 
me.’’ He banged his keys down on 
the table and turned out his pockets 
one after the other. ‘‘ Now take my 
keys and come upstairs.”’ 

Ratley accompanied him to his bed- 
room and made a very systematic 
search. But a diamond is a small 
thing. The most exhaustive search, 
even of a bedroom, might easily fail to 
discover it, especially if it wasn't 
there. But he had searched. That 
was the main thing. He could go into 
court and say so on oath with a clear 
conscience. 

The Hamblefield bench was a cut 
above the ordinary. The chairman 
was a retired London solicitor, a very 
knowing old gentleman, who, as Sin- 
clair entered the dock, red-faced and 
furious, glanced at him critically and 
decided that he didn’t look like a petty 
thief. The charge was stated by a 
local solicitor who was retained for 
the prosecution, and the chairman 
looked critically at him, too. 

“This charge,” said the lawyer, 
‘rests on the definite statement of the 
prosecutrix, Miss Daisy Morris, that 
she saw the prisoner take the diamond. 

“Is Miss Morris present ?”’ asked 
the chairman. 

“No, your worship. 
seriously ill.” 

‘Ts there any other witness ?’ 


She is very 





“Harry Sinclair,’ said the officer, ‘/! arrest you on the charge of the wilful murder of Daisy Morris.’’ 
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“Yes, your worship. There is Mrs. 
Wingfield.” 

“Did she see the prisoner steal the 
diamond ? ” 

“No, your worship; but she saw 
the empty setting from which the 
diamond had been stolen.”’ 

“‘ Has the prisoner been searched ? ”’ 

“Yes, your worship,” said Ratley. 
“I searched him at his own request, 
and his room also. I did not find the 
stolen, property.” 

“Then,” said the chairman, ‘ the 
prisoner will be remanded until the 
prosecutrix can attend. He may be 
released on his own recognisances.”’ 

The ignominy, then, of confinement 
in a prison cell was at least deferred. 
The formalities complied with, Sinclair 
took his way gloomily homewards ; 
but the undisguised interest with 
which he was regarded by stray way- 
farers told him the students of humanity 
were already in possession of the 
facts. 

On arriving home his first act was 
to retire to the surgery and indite a 
letter to Lucy. He was a remanded 
prisoner charged with theft. If Daisy 
Morris was prepared to declare on 
oath that she saw him commit the 
theft, it seemed that there was no 
escape. A bare denial was all he had 
to offer. If he were convicted he was 
ruined, for his name would be erased 
from the medical register. And even 
if he were discharged, the stigma of 
that sworn statement would follow 
him through life. It was manifestly 
his duty to release Lucy from the 
engagement whether she wished it or 
not. 

The letter was not a very long one. 

It set forth the facts of the case, and 
declared the engagement at an end. 
He had just signed it and was sitting 
staring at it, with a terrible lump in 
his throat, when he heard footsteps in 
the passage outside, and Lucy herself 
burst into the surgery. She ran to 
him, and, flinging her arms round his 
neck, laid her cheek against his. 
“‘ My poor darling ! ” she murmured ; 
‘‘ what a fiendish thing this is. I have 
only just heard, and I ran up at once 
to beg your forgiveness.” 
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“My forgiveness!” exclaimed Sin- 
clair. ‘“‘ What on earth for ?”’ 

“For being a disloyal] little cat,” 
she replied. ‘‘ For listening to calumny 
when I ought to have known better. 
But I know better now. I think | 
understand everything.” 

‘““ What calumnies have you listened 
to ?” Sinclair asked. 

“That wretch Daisy,” she answered 
viciously. ‘“‘I called to see her that 
day when she was confined to bed 
with—what was it ?”’ 

“ Gastric ulcer ? ” 

“That was it. She was lying there 
with all her jewels spread out on the 
dressing-table. You had just left, and 
she was in great spirits for a person 
with gastric ulcer. She remarked on 
your insinuating manners, and _ told 
me how you stayed and chatted with 
her, so that she had the greatest 
difficulty in getting rid of you. In 
fact, she hinted that you were making 
love to her for all you were worth. 
She didn’t pretend that you were in 
love with her ; she professed to think 
that you merely wanted her for her 
money—the artful, lying wretch. And 
I actually took it all in.” 

“You must have been a silly little 
guffin,” said Sinclair. 

“IT was a great deal worse than 
silly. But she was so circumstantial— 
the viper! Are you going to forgive 
me, Hal, dear ?”’ 

“‘ Forgive you, my sweet |” 
exclaimed Sinclair, kissing her again 
and again, and forgetting all about 
his letter. ‘I’m only too thank- 
ful——”’ 

“T want a token that you really 
forgive me,” said Lucy, with a quick, 
nervous glance at the letter that lay 
on the table. ‘ I want you to make me 
a promise.” 

“What is it, darling ?’ 

“Tl tell you when 
promised.” 

‘“‘T don’t like making promises with 


you have 


my eyes shut,” said Sinclair, with 
masculine caution. 
“Hal,” she said earnestly, “I ask 


you to. Don’t refuse. Trust me and 
say yes.” 


“ Very well, I promise.” 
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“It’s really a solemn promise ? ” 

“There’s only one kind of promise, 
you know,” Sinclair said bluntly. 
“ Now, what is it ?” 

“You have promised,” said Lucy, 
“that if they fix this ridiculous, 
trumped-up charge on you, and you 
have to go—to—to prison ”’ (here her 
voice shook a little) “‘ you will marry 
me directly you come out.” 

Sinclair started up. ‘‘ Good Lord! ”’ 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ what a fool Iam! I 
had just written you a letter--—”’ 

“Yes, I know,” said Lucy. “I 
knew you would directly I heard. 
That is why I came here at once.”’ 

“But, my dear girl, it couldn’t be. 
You must a 

“Rubbish,” said Lucy. ‘‘ She’s not 
going to rob me of you that way. 
Oh—yes—I was going to ask you : what 
was it that you did to give her such 
mortal offence ? ”’ 

Sinclair hummed and hawed. “ I’m 
a tactless sort of fellow, Lucy,” he said. 
“Td rather not go into details.” 

“ Did she make love to you ?” 

Sinclair gasped. These confounded 
women! ‘‘ You oughtn’t to ask me 
questions like that, Lucy,” he said. 
“You know I shouldn’t give her 
away if she had ; but—er-—-—’”’ 

Lucy laughed. “Very well, you 
dear old innocent. You needn’t give 
her away—any more. I think I know 
pretty well what happened. But I 
don’t care. She shan’t part us; and 
I don’t suppose anyone will believe 
this diamond nonsense.” 

Whether this was so or not, the 
practice suddenly went as flat as a 
punctured tyre. The ladies all re- 
covered simultaneously. For now they 
knew all about it, or thought they did. 
Which answered their purpose as well. 
Besides, you can’t repose confidence 
in a medical man who is admittedly a 
Snapper-up of unconsidered trifles from 
the dressing-table. It would not be 
safe, and it certainly would not be 
proper. 

It is needless to say that Sinclair 
avoided the vicinity of Lavender Cot- 
tage. He was unclean ; a social leper, 
Whose presence was a contamination. 
But the cottagers weren’t going to 


have that. They revolted in a body. 
And when repeated and urgent invi- 
tations proved unavailing, the for- 
bidding Maggs marched boldly into 
the surgery with a warlike air and a 
large smear of Indian ink on the side of 
her nose, and led him, a protesting 
captive, to the cottage, where he was 
given more tea than was good for him 
and as much petting as two loyal- 
hearted women could contrive. And 
we all know what they can manage at 
a pinch. 

On the fourth day after the first 
hearing, Sinclair duly surrendered to 
his bail and took his place in the dock. 
There was a profound hush in the 
court, though every available place 
was occupied. The magistrates looked 
preternaturally solemn, and the face 
of the jolly chief constable wore an 
expression of gloom. The case was re- 
opened by the solicitor for the prosecu- 
tion in tones of portentous gravity. 

‘‘ Since the prisoner was first charged 
four days ago,” he began, ‘‘a very 
terrible thing has happened. The prose- 
cutrix, your worship, is dead. She 
died this morning at half-past eleven.” 

The magistrates were profoundly 
shocked ; the spectators, who had all 
known Daisy Morris, were still more 
profoundly shocked; and as to Sin- 
clair, he was thunderstruck. Dead ! 
Could it be that those symptoms of 
grave disease at which he had in- 
wardly scoffed were, after all, genuine ? 
That he had held this poor woman’s 
life in his hands and negligently let 
it slip? It was an awful thought. 
His present peril was forgotten for the 
moment in the horror of that hideous 
possibility. He looked up with a 
haggard face and met the eye of the 
chief constable watching him curiously. 

Here the chairman turned to the 
solicitor and asked : “‘ Were any depo- 
sitions taken ?”’ 

“Yes, your worship. I have them 
here. They were taken in the presence 
of witnesses a few hours before the 
death of the deceased lady.” 

‘‘ When those depositions were taken 
was the deceased aware that she was 
dying ?” 

‘“‘T believe not, your worship.” 





































‘““Was she told by the doctors that 
she was dying ?”’ 

The solicitor hastily consulted a 
gentleman who sat by him at the table, 
and then replied : 

“No, your worship, she was not.” 

“Then,” said the chairman, “it is 
unnecessary for me to tel! you that 
those depositions are not admissible 
as evidence.” 

Apparently the solicitor was aware 
of the fact. He laid down his papers 
and said : 

“In that case, your worship, the 


prosecution falls through. The 
evidence of the other witnesses is 


merely corroborative. 

“Exactly,” said 
“ There is no case. 
be discharged.” 

Sinclair stepped out of the dock in 
a state of bewilderment, which did not, 
however, prevent him from perceiving 
clearly that he was by no means cleared 
of the charge. But he had no time to 
reflect on this unsatisfactory circum- 
stance, for hardly had he left the dock 
when the chief constable approached 
and touched him on the shoulder. 

“Harry Sinclair,” said the officer, 
“T arrest you on the charge of the 
wilful murder of Daisy Morris, and I 
caution you that anything that you 
say will be used in evidence against 
you.” 

Sinclair gazed at the officer in utter 
stupefaction. The caution was un- 
necessary. He was speechless with 
amazement and horror. Before he 
could recover himself he had _ been 
hustled back into the dock. 

The chairman looked sharply at 
Sinclair, and from him to the chief 
constable. 

““ What is this case ?”’ he asked. 

“The prisoner, Harry Sinclair, is 
charged, your worship, with the wilful 
murder of Daisy Morris, spinster, of 
‘ The Birches,’ Hamblefield.”’ 

A murmur of amazement arose from 
the body of the court. A faint shriek 
was heard, and a woman was borne 
insensible out through the open door- 
way. The woman was Lucy Morris. 

“T propose,” said the officer, 


the chairman. 
The prisoner must 


“merely to offer evidence of arrest.”’ 
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“But,” said the chairman, “‘ is jt a 
known fact that the deceased died from 
other than natural causes ? ” 

‘““No, your worship ; but the circum- 
stances are very highly suspicious.” 

The chairman briefly consulted with 
his colleagues ; then he said : 

‘We can’t accept evidence of arrest 
only. You will have to make out a 
prima facie case against the prisoner.” 

The officer bowed, and proceeded to 
outline the case. 

“In the first place, it appears that 
the prisoner had a distinct interest in 
the death of the deceased.” 

“We won’t go into that now,” said 
the magistrate. ‘‘ Let us have the 
actual facts.” 

The officer bowed again, and con- 
tinued : ‘‘ On the fourteenth instant the 
prisoner was in attendance on the 
deceased, and is known to have ad- 
ministered certain medicines to her 
with his own hand. Later on, the 
same day, the deceased dismissed the 
prisoner for reasons which are not 
clearly known, and called in Dr. Galli- 
but in his place. Dr. Gallibut called in 
Dr. Horner in consultation, and the 
two medical gentlemen continued in 
attendance on the deceased until her 
death. Dr. Gallibut is in court now.” 

‘Let him be sworn,” said the chair- 
man; and Dr. Gallibut entered the 
witness box. Having taken the oath, 
and made the usual preliminary state- 
ment, he gave a brief account of the 
circumstances of his attendance. The 
case had been a very puzzling one, the 
end was rather unexpected, and he had 
not felt justified in giving a certificate 
of death. The symptoms were anoma- 
lous throughout, but rather suggested 
the effects of an irritant poison. 

‘Did you observe anything that led 
you to suspect foul play ?” the chair- 
man asked. 

‘Nothing beyond the peculiar nature 
of the symptoms.” 

The chairman pursed up his lips. 
‘The arrest,” he said, addressing the 
Chief Constable, ‘‘ seems to have been 
rather precipitate. It would have been 
better to wait until the cause of death 
had been ascertained. However, the 
prisoner must now be remanded in 























custody. When is the inquest to be 
held ?”’ 

“To-morrow, your worship,” said 
the Chief Constable. 

The hours dragged out their weary 
length. Night melted into dawn, dawn 
brightened into day, the sun climbed 
aloft and shot its golden beams into 
the gaunt little room, lighting up the 
dusty volumes of police records on the 
shelves and heralding the approach of 
noon. At length the Chief Constable 
entered, and Sinclair stood up ex- 
pectantly. 

“Now, doctor, if you are ready we 
will go down,” said the officer; and 
captor and captive went forth to- 
gether. 

The inquest was being held in a 
room in the courthouse. It was a large 
room, but none too large, for the whole 
of Hamblefield seemed to be crowded 
into it. Lucy and Miss Maggs had 
chairs near the table, and both nodded 
cheerfully to Sinclair as he entered 
with his custodian. Three of the 
magistrates, including the chairman, 
sat immediately behind the coroner, 
and the two doctors from Lynn, with 
Mrs. Wingfield and the deceased 
woman’s solicitor, sat at the far end of 
the table. When Sinclair entered the 
jury had already been sworn, and had 
just returned from viewing the body. 
They now took their seats, and 
the first witness, Dr. Gallibut, was 
called. 

He had taken the oath and made the 
preliminary statements when the 
coroner interposed. ‘“‘ I think, doctor,”’ 
said he, “ before you give your evidence 
in detail, there is one question that the 
jury would like to have answered. 
Have you ascertained the cause of 
death ?” 

“Yes, I have,”’ was the confident 
reply. 

“Have you ascertained it beyond 
doubt ? ” ; 

“ Yes ; the cause of death is perfectly 
clear. There can be no doubt what- 
ever, 

“ What was the cause of death ? ” 

Dr. Gallibut felt in his waistcoat 
pocket and drew from it a small 
packet. He opened the packet and 
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took from it a pill-box, which he 
handed to the coroner. 

“The cause of Miss Daisy Morris’s 
death, sir,”’ he said, “is in that box.” 

There was a deathly silence in the 
room. The coroner raised the lid of 
the box, peered in, and then turned it 
upside down, when a small, sparkling 
object dropped on to the table. 

“ Bless my soul,” he exclaimed, look- 
ing up at Dr. Gallibut, “it’s a dia- 
mond ! ” 

‘““Yes,”’ said the witness, “it is a 
diamond. I may add, sir, that it is 
the diamond—the one which is supposed 
to have been stolen. Mrs. Wingfield 
identified it in my presence, and | 
myself tried it in the empty setting and 
found that it fitted.” 

“Astonishing!’’ exclaimed _ the 
coroner. ‘‘ And are we to understand 
that the deceased—ah——”’ 

‘““Swallowed the diamond ?’’ said 
Dr. Gallibut. ‘Certainly. There can 
be no doubt whatever about that ; and 
appearances suggest that she had 
already swallowed it when she sent for 
me.” 

There was very little more evidence 
given after this. The facts were as 
plain as anyone wished them to be 
and a charitable verdict of ‘‘ Death 
from misadventure ”’ brought the pro- 
ceedings to a close. 

As soon as the verdict was given the 
three magistrates conferred briefly, and 
the chairman beckoned to the Chief 
Constable. The officer approached with 
his prisoner. ‘I suppose, your wor- 
ship,” he said, “‘ Dr. Sinclair may now 
be released from custody ? ”’ 

“Certainly,” was the answer. ‘And 
if you, doctor, will step into the court- 
room with me and my colleagues and 
the coroner, we will formally dismiss 
the charge and place the circumstances 
on record.” 

A few minutes later Sinclair went 
forth escorted by Lucy, moist-eyed but 
radiant, and the faithful Maggs; and 
a great success the escort was—so much 
so that he determined to retain it 
permanently, and does so even unto 
this day Lucy, of course, had to get 
rid of the ill-omened name of Morris, 
but Maggs is still Maggs. 







































Moscow. 


View of the Kremlin from the Moskwa., 


THROUGH SIBERIA TO THE EAST 
BY THE TRANS-SIBERIAN. 


BY T. F. LEGARD. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR. 


f HE long train journey across 
a Siberia is no longer so startling 
a performance as in the days 
preceding the Russo-Japanese war ; 
yet it remains one of the most fasci- 
nating and enjoyable ways of reaching, 
or returning from, the East. 

The Trans-Siberian route has put 
London within sixteen days’ journey 
of Tokio and fourteen of Peking, and, 
in spite of the many who now choose 
this overland route to the East, it is 
surprising that there are not more to 
avail themselves of such a_ wholly 
delightful experience at a minimum of 
discomfort. The cost, too, is not 
excessive, and considerably less than 
the journey by sea. By train de luxe 


the fares are: London to Tokio, first 
class, £50 ; second class, £34. 


London 
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to Peking, first class, £47 5s. 5d.; 
second class, £33 3s. 4d., including the 
train de luxe supplement. By the 
Russian State trains the cost is less by 
about £7 first class and £5 second ; but, 
of course, the comfort is not so great. 
Passengers are allowed about a hun- 
dredweight of luggage free, and the 
rate of excess luggage is close on 1 for 
every 20 lb. This, when one considers 
the enormous distance, is most reason- 
able. For those who suffer from that 
most distressing complaint sea-sickness, 
to which in its severer forms one would 
not have the heart to condemn one’s 
bitterest enemy, the existence of this 
line is an inestimable boon. When 
first one is told that from London to 
Peking there is but one hour’s journey 
by water, one can scarcely credit it, 
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and must immediately have résort to a 
map to see how it is possible. 

One of the chief features of the 
voyage is certainly the leisurely manner 
in which the trains travel. In the 
present age of materialism, and conse- 
quent rush and hurry, most people are 
slaves to speed, and complaints as to 
the slowness of the Siberian route are 
not infrequent. Yet though the 
Russian trains are undeniably slow, 
the Trans-Siberian is in any case 
much quicker than the journey by sea. 


European side of the Urals; by 
‘““European’”’ should be understood 
“Western,” as, unlike the maps of other 
countries which make the Urals the 
divisionary line between Europe and 
Asia, the Russian maps make Furope 
extend some distance to the 6ast of 
these mountains, almost as far as 
Kourgan. 

At all times, from the moment one 
leaves Moscow till ten days later one 
pulls up at Vladivostock, the motion 
is delightfully easy, and it is possible 





























Emigrants at Krasnoiarsk. 


Were the trains as fast as those which 
cross the American continent the 
experience would certainly lose half its 
attraction. Those who have crossed 
America in one of the “ flyers” are apt 
to modify their views as to speed being 
a desideratum, and its only recom- 
mendation is the fact that it hastens 
the moment when one shall once more 
be at peace. 

The trains which cross Siberia rarely 
exceed the speed of twenty-five miles 
an hour, except when descending the 


to pursue any occupation with the 
same facility as if one were sitting at 


home. As regards the accommodation, 
it is the same on the train de luxe as on 
all other trains de luxe, with the excep- 
tion that, the Russian gauge being 
broader, there is a good deal moie room 
in the carriages, and a much greater 
quantity of luggage can be stowed in 
the compartments owing to the space 
over the corridor being left open, and 
not walled in as in the company’s 
trains in other parts of Europe. In the 
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Food-stall at Tartarskaia. 


second class there are fewer two- 
berthed carriages than in the first, 
most of them containing four berths ; 
but if one can ensure getting a two- 
berthed compartment in the second 
class, there is little object in travelling 
first. The difference between the two 
is that there is no reading lamp (!) 


second class, and no intervening lava- 
tories, merely one at each end of the 
passage ; as, however, when you want 
to wash, the intervening lavatory is 
nearly always occupied by your neigh- 


bours (whom in the early hours you 
come to look upon as your adver- 
saries to be outmanceuvred at all costs) 
this is not such a great drawback. For 
six days one lives and moves in this 
comfortable apartment, and though at 
first travellers are apt to cavil at the 
fact that they must change at Irkoutsk 
(owing to the regulation that no train 
in Russia may run more than a certain 
number of miles), yet by the time that 
place is reached they are quite ready 
for the disruption into their peaceful 
































Tne Siberian Express. 









































life, for, in spite of daily cleansing, the 


carriages are apt to get into a rather 


parlous condition. The _advertise- 
ments announce a supposititious spray- 
ing of the carriages daily with eau de 
cologne, but no one has ever seen 
this done except in their dreams! 
Should one be travelling from the East, 
after a closer acquaintance than is 
desirable with the Chinese trains, the 
accumulation of dirt will be over- 
looked. Still, it is a pleasure by 
merely crossing the platform at Irk- 
outsk to enter a clean replica of the 
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seems troubled at the thought that one 
should require more. 

The food on the trains varies con- 
siderably. Usually it is of good 
quality, but nearly always badly 
cooked. The food bill is not included 
in the fare, and comes to about 7s. a 
day for the three meals. The milk is 
always fresh, and not the tinned 
abomination ; the eggs are fresh as well, 
only the cook seems to buy the smallest 
of the small he can find. One gets a 
good deal of rather nasty fish, pre- 
sumably indigenous to the large muddy 






































Lake Baikal. 


train in which one has come. and to 
settle down for the rest of the journey 
untroubled by qualms as to what one 
is sleeping over. 

There are baths on the trains from 
Moscow to Irkoutsk, and vice versa, 
but evidently Irkoutsk must be con- 
sidered the pale, as thence onward to 
Vladivostock one is apparently not 
supposed to want to wash. A small 
portable rubber bath can, however, be 
easily fitted up in the lavatory com- 
partment, though it is difficult to 
induce the attendant to bring more 
than a teapotful of hot water; he 





rivers one crosses, and a few peculiarities 
of the country, such as fresh caviar 
(O Lucullus!) in contradistinction to 
the tarry stuff one eats at home, and 
milkless, insipid tea, with slabs of 
ancient lemon floating on the top. 
One may sit all day in the dining car 
if ‘“‘so dispoged,” and it has a good 
supply of books, mostly of the encyclo- 
pedia and Whitaker genus, and also 
possesses a piano and various absurd 
games like dominoes. At the start one 
is inclined to load oneself up with 
books, and think that in spite of them 
one will eventually have to take refuge 
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in an Encyclopedia Britannica, or 
learn Whitaker by heart, yet it is 
extraordinary how little one does read 
during the journey. Most of the 
scenery is so novel and interesting that 
one never tires of looking out of the 
window, and the air, like that of the 
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vast distances over the flat pasture- 
land, populated by scurrying marmots, 
and the blue of the hills, varying from 
turquoise to sapphire in hue, is extra- 
ordinary in its intensity. 

There is certainly a good deal of 
sameness on the journey, but the 
































Tsuruga Bay. 


high Alps, is so bracing that fatigue 
is a stranger, yet one sleeps twelve 
hours nightly, nevertheless, in spite of 
enforced inaction; and insomnia, so 
often consequent on travel by train, 


is altogether unknown. Owing to the 
purity of the air it is possible to see 


wonderful colours and _ marvellous 
stretches of forest amply repay one 
for the somewhat tedious hours spent 
in the plains. Even half a day of 
forest rarely palls, for it is never quite 
the same ; sometimes it will consist of 
rugged, weatherbeaten pines, some- 

















times of larch, with cool green glades 
here and there, sometimes of mile after 
mile of silver birch trees, looking like 
pale ghosts at twilight. 

From Moscow to the Urals the 
country is supremely ugly, but the 
scenery in the Urals is beautiful, and 
would alone repay a visit. Pine forests 
and lakes and little chalet-like houses 
combine to remind the traveller of some 
of the wilder parts of Switzerland, to 
which it is sometimes compared by the 
Russians. Beyond the Urals for many 
miles the train crawls or speeds, accord- 
ing to one’s disposition, through an 
absolutely flat plain. Occasional farms 
and still rarer towns are passed, but 
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that by the middle of May everything 
is out orin bud. In the interior, warm, 
cloudless days are the rule then, and 
the forests are carpeted with wild 
flowers. Violets, primroses, marsh- 
marigolds, sulphur, and purple Pulsa- 
tilla anemones and Adonis Vernalis 
grow in stretches wherever there is 
forest, and sometimes owing to the 
engine becoming overheated, the train 
is brought to a standstill in these 
lovely spots, and the travellers may 
scatter at will and revel in the flowers 
that up till now have been tantalisingly 
passed by. Few things can be more 
enjoyable than one of these impromptu 
halts of an hour or so on some still, 
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The Wall of Peking. 


on the whole this part of the journey 
is uniformly dull, and till the forest 
regions are reached little interest is 
aroused in the traveller. 

Of course, much depends on the time 
of year. It is a mistake to travel 
across Siberia in winter, for the trains 
are frightfully overheated, and the 
cold outside so intense that it is 
dangerous to put so much as the tip 
of one’s nose out. Then, too, the 
eternal snow along the whole journey 
of some five thousand four hundred 
miles is decidedly depressing. It is in 
May that the country is at its best. 
Winter only ends in April, but the spring 
comes forward with such a_ rush 


warm evening in the middle of May, in 
the depths of what seems virgin forest 
with glades and openings here and there. 
Later on the Iris Sibirica and yellow 
flag grow in the cooler and moister 
parts, but by the end of June the heat 
in Siberia has become almost fiery in 
its intensity, the carriages are like 
ovens in the daytime, and insufferably 
hot even after night has fallen; no 
piano or library will then avail the 
traveller pining for the sea or the cool 
snows of the Alps. 

The great towns one passes, such as 
Omsk, Mariinsk, Krasnoiarsk. and 
Irkoutsk, are not inviting, and the 
banks of the great rivers, the Volga, 
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the Ob, the Yenesei, the Irtish, and 
Angara, are singularly devoid of charm, 
yet these towns become fascinating 
when one looks ahead into the future, 
into ‘the dark abysm of time,” and 
thinks of what they will some day be, 
situated as they are on these colossal 
waterways, many of them over a 
thousand miles in length, and _ sur- 
rounded by some of the richest black 
soil in the world. The Russians are 
endeavouring to popularise immigra- 
tion into Siberia, and many peasants 
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are free to do what they like, except re- 
enter Russia. 

Already the land produces a vast 
amount of corn and butter, and the 
butter trade will attain much larger 
proportions once a proper system of 
refrigerating vans is organised. Living 
is cheap in the country. A wire bottle 
of milk can be bought for a penny, and 
about a pound of butter for threepence : 
chickens and eggs are likewise ridicu- 
lously inexpensive, but also ridiculously 
small. 


























The Kentei Range. 


avail themselves of the facilities offered 
them by the Government, only unfor- 
tunately the greater part of them 
return to Russia as soon as they have 
made enough to live on comfortably, 
and that does not take them long, for 
their wants are few. 

The population of the Siberian 
towns is mainly composed of convicts 
or descendants of convicts, and though 
a large percentage are merely political 
convicts, prison life does not tend to 
make them desirable inhabitants once 
their sentences are at an end and they 


After passing Irkoutsk one reaches 
the enormous Lake Baikal, frozen over 
in parts far on into the summer. Some 
idea of the size of the country may be 
obtained, when it is known that this 
lake, which looks so small on the map 
of Siberia, is alone as large as the whole 


of Scotland! Nowadays, the line runs 
round its southern end, and it is no 
longer necessary to cross the lake on 
the icebreakers as formerly. The large 
icebreaker Baikal, built in England 
and transplanted in sections, is still 
on the lake, however, and can generally 
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be seen in port at the station of Baikal. 
It is a monstrous four-funnelled thing 
shaped after the manner of an oval 
basin, so that it is enabled to mount 
up on to the ice and crush it by its 
sheer weight. The journey round the 
lake is undoubtedly the finest part. 
As far as the eye can see to the north 
and east stretch alternate spaces of 
water and dazzling icefield, while 
close at hand to the south are pine- 
clad slopes mounting up to culminate 
in the snow-covered peaks of the 
Kamar Daban and Kentei, beyond 
which lie the deserts of Mongolia. 
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entirely unlike the conception of 
Russian officialdom prevailing outside 
Russia, but are extremely courteous, 
and do all they can to lessen the annoy- 
ances consequent on Customs examina- 
tion and the like; in strong contra- 
distinction to the Prussians, who seem 
to take a virulent and ponderous 
pleasure in adding to them. Of course, 
there are still a few medizval laws in 
force,.such as the one forbidding the 
taking of photographs in the Russian 
dominions, but though it is not strin- 
gently enforced, one will certainly be 
warned more than once and requested 























Entrance to the Great Wall of China from the Mongolian side. 


The train crosses the Yablenoi range, 
which consists only of make-believe 
mountains, and reaches Tchita, quite 
an important if destitute-looking place 
with a branch line along the Amur to 


Khabarovka. At the Manchurian 
frontier town Manchuria there is a 
perfunctory Customs examination, at 
which, when coming from the East, 
the unwary traveller will have his 
English playing cards confiscated, also 
wax matches, and any other sundries of 
Which the officials may stand in need ; 
yet it must be understood that the 
Russian officials are, on the whole, 


to desist, and in extreme cases kodaks 
are sometimes confiscated. On one 
occasion a lady, taking a photograph 
of the icebreaker as it lay in harbour at 
Baikal, was pursued by a soldier with 
fixed bayonet, and only escaped with 
her life by flying along the platform 
and darting precipitately into the 
sacrosanct precincts of her carriage 
where the venturous bayonet feared 
to tread ; it must, however, be said in 
fairness to the officials that they did 
not make the foolish laws, and are only 
carrying out their duty in enforcing 
them, though, no doubt, as in the 
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bayonet incident, the men take an 
unholy delight at times in the execution 
of their duty. 

It is small wonder that the Russians 
cast longing eyes on Northern Man- 
churia, for it is a beautiful thickly- 
wooded country of the very richest 
soil, and well irrigated by the innumer- 
able tributaries of the Sungari and 
Amur. The tiger still haunts the 
land, and the forests are peopled with 
bears and wolves and many valuable 
fur-bearing animals. At Harbin or 
Kirin the lines running to Vladivostock 
and Peking meet. There was formerly 
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mark the spot where Russia’s dead died 
for their country, or rather for its over- 
weening ambition. At Shan-hai-Kwan 
one suddenly meets the Great Wall of 
China. This is one of its ends, the 
other being fourteen hundred miles 
distant between Mongolia and Tibet, 
about lat. 40, long. 100. It was built 
round the northern confines in order to 
keep out the until lately reigning 
dynasty, the Manchus! It is all 
crumbling away now, but still stands 
as a proof of the energy latent in 
China. At Shan-hai-Kwan, where it 
suddenly ends in the sea, it strikes one 


























The Great Wall of China. 


no train de luxe to Peking, and the 
journey was one of considerable dis- 
comfort, as the train used to stop 
every night at a town, and the unfortu- 
nate traveller was doomed to evacuate 
it—not in itself a great hardship—and 
wend his way bag and baggage to the 
station hotel, about which often the 
less said the better. Nowadays, all 
this has been changed. 

Southern Manchuria is yellow and 
drab, drab and yellow; and in the 
regions disputed over by the Russians 
and Japanese in their uninspiring war, 
quantities of little Russian crosses 


as realising its impotency, for it would 
seem the easiest thing in the world 
for the Manchus to have got a boat, or 


boats, and rowed round it! No doubt 
though certain weak parts of its 
anatomy were strategically guarded, 
and it was only built because the 
Chinese felt they could not cover a 
fourteen hundred mile front. It still 
remains a mystery, nevertheless, for 
surely the Manchus knew what ladders 
were, even as far back as 200 B.C. 
Every now and then there is a kind of 
watch-tower which one supposes to 
have been stocked with troops in olden 
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days, and whence they sallied forth to 
repel the Tartars or Manchus. Some- 
times in the course of its journey it 
dips into a valley or crosses a ravine 
or river, sometimes a piece of river 
takes its place, then it springs up again 
and goes on ; it is heartrending almost 
to think that it should have been 
wasted. Such a stupendous piece of 
labour and ingeniousness deserves a 
measure of success at least. 

All round Shan-hai-Kwan there are 
beautiful blue hills, but the scenery is 
marred by the dirtiness of the sea, for 
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European quarters of Chinese seaport 
towns, and the native city nothing out 
of the way, though one can often pick 
up curios here for less than what one 
would pay in the bazaars of Peking, 
and they are cheap enough. Tientsin, 
however, does not hold the traveller 
long. Peking is too close for that. 
There is an indefinable something 
about Peking which gives the approach 
to it much the same tinge of excitement 
and expectancy that one experiences 
on first approaching Athens or Rome. 
From far off one sees the battlements 


























Chien-Men Gate, Peking. 


which either the Hoang Ho—“ the 
bane of China ’’—or the Liao River is 
responsible. Hence onward to Tientsin 
one has to gaze at the country through 
the blue glare-proof windows of the 
carriage in order to find the least 
attractiveness in it. But the sports- 
man’s heart leaps within him (if it is 
capable of anything so energetic after 
a few days in a Chinese train) as he sees 
the marshes teeming with wild duck 
and geese. 

Tientsin is a nondescript place. Its 
European quarter is like all the 


of the Chinese wall and the train 
skirts the latter for some time before 
plunging through into the Chinese 
town and along the frowning Tartar 
wall dividing off the town of the 
Manchus. 

From the station one is_ borne 
through the colossal Chien-Men gate- 
way, whose central doors used formerly 
to be opened only when the Emperor 
passed to the Temple of Heaven to 
pray, in a shaky ricksha, or in the 
still more odious but more dignified 
‘Peking cart” to the Wagons Lits 
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Company's large hotel, which, alas! 
immediately dispels what feeling of 
romance the ricksha or Peking cart has 
left ! 

But to return to the Trans-Siberian 
proper. 

The last stretch of country between 
Harbin and Vladivostock is not inter- 
esting, and is apt to be rather melan- 
choly at times owing to its utter wild- 
ness. One can travel two or three 
days without seeing more than a 
couple of Chinamen ploughing a little 
plot of soil, or the sentries standing at 
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having been deprived of towns since 
leaving Moscow, the male traveller, at 
any rate, is only too glad to replenish 
his stock of collar studs lost to mortal 
eye in the intricacies of the sleeping 
car’s entrails. Coming from the other 
direction it is an eyesore, for but 
thirty-six hours distant across the sea 
lies fairyland in the shape of Japan 
itself, and fifteen days after leaving 
London one is steaming up a marvellous 
blue bay, surrounded by tree-clad 
hills and dotted with islands of baby 


pine trees, making believe to be 























Tsuruga Bay. 


attention by the line side. Vladivostock 
is one of the most dismal places in 
which, for one’s sins, one can be com- 
pelled to dwell. Some writers have 
dilated on its beauties in summer, 
and seen everything couleur de rose, 
but summer comes late and goes early 
in this part of the world where the sea 
is frozen for many months in the year. 
Going to Japan, the misery one feels 
on seeing Vladivostcck is not so 
poignant, for at least it is a town 
where things can be bought, and after 


. Tsuruga, 


grown-up and gnarled ; and, if it be 
May, these islands and the cliffs and 
hills rising straight out of the sea will 


be covered with flame-coloured and 
crimson azaleas and wild wistaria. 
Well advised will be the man who 
pitches his tent in the little inn at 
and abides there awhile 
instead of hurrying on to unattractive 
pseudo-European Tokio ; for it is one 
of the most charming spots in Japan, 
and a fitting climax to an entrancing 
and memorable pilgrimage. 




















BY CHARLES D. LESLIE, 


of the Grand Duchy of Wal- 

stein-Holberg, began to wonder 
why the Earl of Missenden was making 
so long a stay at the Schloss with the 
Duke and Duchess. 

Everyone knew the reason of his 
visit. He came straight from Central 
Africa, where he had met and stayed 
awhile with Prince Leopold, the Grand 
Duke’s second son—the escapade which 
led an angry Kaiser to exile the young 
officer for a year in the Kameruns is 
another story. Missenden, departing, 
had been entrusted with some cases of 
skins and stuffed birds destined for the 
Museum at Lauenritz. Doubtless out 
of gratitude for the Prince’s hospitality, 
the peripatetic peer on his way home 
delivered them in person, and the 
Grand Duke, not to be outdone in 
politeness, pressed him to stay at the 
Schloss ; and the Englishman accepted 
and tarried, while the days ran into 
weeks. 

Now there dwelt at the Schloss a 
princess young and beautiful, as a 
princess ought to be, but seldom is, 
and, at the mature age of two-and- 
twenty, still awaiting a prince to come 
and win her. For she was a modern 
princess, not the heroine of a fairy tale, 
and her father, the Grand Duke, was 
poor, and it was known he had nothing, 
or next to nothing, to give with his 
daughter’s hand. Missenden, by reason 
of his wealth and connection on his 
mother’s side to royalty, was eligible 
asasuitor. So gossip decided that was 


Pest in Lauenritz, the capital 
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the explanation. But the Court at the 
Schloss soon knew better ; the English- 
man was not wooing Princess Alexia, 
they were not even on friendly terms ; 
he markedly avoided her. 

Why, then, did Missenden linger at 
Lauenritz ? 

The Duchess wondered. She learned 
from more than one quarter that his 
prolonged stay at the Schloss after his 
African expedition was causing com- 
ment in England. Some special attrac- 
tion there must be to keep him from 
his native land. But certainly it was 
not her daughter. And she was 
heartily sorry, for the problem of 
getting Alexia married troubled her not 
a little. The modern matrimonial 
market for penniless princesses is 
limited ; no commoner or newly-created 
nobleman, however wealthy, could 
aspire to the daughter of the reigning 
Duke. And Alexia was hard to please. 
She had recently refused the best offer 
she was ever likely to have—the Mar- 
grave of Rissendrein. The Duchess 
voiced her regrets (for about the 
fiftieth time). 

“T really couldn’t, dear mamma,” 
said Alexia patiently. ‘‘ He’s double 
my age, a widower, and fat. I’ll never 
marry a man double my age, or a 
widower, or a fat man, so he is dis- 
qualified three times over.” 

** And then this Englishman—— 

“T’ll never marry an Englishman,” 
said the Princess hastily. 

“‘Isn’t attracted in the least by you, 
I was going to say,” continued the 


” 
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Duchess. ‘“‘ Positively I am in de- 


spair !”’ 

“ But, darling mamma, do you want 
so badly to get rid of me ?”’ 

““My dear,” replied the Duchess, 
“the daughters of the reigning Grand 
Duke of Walstein-Holberg always 
marry.” 

The Princess went to her room to 
dress for dinner. In a corner of it sat 
her sewing maid stitching, or rather 
attempting to stitch, braid to a skirt. 
Katrine was crying, had been crying for 
hours apparently, for her eyes were so 
red and swollen that it was doubtful if 
she could see to work. 

“Katrine, what is the matter ?”’ 

“It is nothing, your Serene High- 
ness,’’ sniffed Katrine. 

Katrine was a favourite with her 
mistress, and, as a poet has pointed 
out, all women are sisters under their 
skin. Alexia, moved with compassion, 
quite forgot she was a princess, and 
coaxed and comforted the weeping 
maid like a sister, and presently 
elicited from her the reason of her woe. 

That evening Missenden, instead of 
playing billiards with the Grand Duke, 
his usual nightly custom, followed the 
ladies. Alexia, meeting him on the 
stairs just before dinner, had expressly 
invited him to drink his coffee in her 
company. ‘““I—I have something to 
say to you,” the fair Princess added, 
with an engaging blush. 

Already when he arrived in the big, 
sombre drawing-room the Duchess’s 
after-dinner doze was under way, and 
the lady-in-waiting who sat by her was 
nodding her head sympathetically. 
Another member of the household at 
the piano played music of a kind un- 
likely to disturb the illustrious sleeper. 
But Alexia was wide awake. She stood 
in the centre of the room re-arranging a 
bowl of roses. A pretty girl in a pretty 
dress looks her best bending gracefully 
over a bowl of flowers; and it is 
possible the Princess knew this. 

Missenden stalked towards her. He 
was one of those big, open-air men who 
never seem quite at their ease in a 
drawing-room. He had an_ honest, 
rather ugly face, an obstinate chin, and 
a reputation for knowing his own 
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mind; and no feminine wiles, said 
rumour, had ever turned him a hair’s 
breadth from his purpose. His manner, 
while polite, was lacking in that defer- 
ence which masculinity usually pays 
to beauty. 

Alexia had taken great pains with 
her appearance. Modern princesses 
have to rely very much, not on gifts 
from fairy godmothers, but on cos- 
tumiers and such folk who help Nature 
to produce a beautiful woman. It goes 
without saying the Princess was ex- 
quisitely gowned and coiffured. But 
she had also—and few, if any, men were 
so unobservant as not to notice them— 
such natural charms as blue eyes that 
shaded to purple in the artificial light, 
and yellow hair that was the envy of 
her sex. Her beautiful arms were bare, 
but round her neck glistened a string 
of pearls, large and lustrous, while the 
natural complexion that mantled on her 
cheeks was worth many pearl necklaces 
in the armoury of fair women. 

They sat down on a broad sofa under 
the shade of a big palm. 

‘“T have a complaint to make,’’ she 
began, peering at him withlaughing eyes. 

“In what way have I been so un- 
fortunate as to displease you ?”’ 

“Oh, it is not you personally, but 
Heinrich Schurtz, whom you took into 
your service when you came here. He 
has been flirting with a sewing maid of 
mine, Katrine by name. Now he has 
changed his mind or tired of her, and 
poor Katrine is broken-hearted. She 
is a good honest girl, and does not 
deserve such treatment.”’ 

‘“‘T will speak to Heinrich,” said 
Missenden slowly; ‘‘ he mustn’t play 
fast and loose with nice girls.”’ 

“You will? Thank you so much. 
I have promised Katrine she shall have 
her Heinrich, since it seems her happ!- 
ness in life depends on it.”’ 

A footman came with coffee. Mis- 
senden drank his hastily and rose. 

“Tf you have finished with me, 
Princess ? I fancy I am missed in 
the billiard room.” 

Alexia pouted, but he 
over her head. 

“T play billiards,”’ 
least, I used to play with Leopold.” 


was gazing 


she said; “‘at 





MERCENARY HEINRICH. 


“Tt is an excellent game for. ladies,”’ 
he agreed suavely, and, bowing, left 
her. 

“He is a bear,’’ decided the Princess, 
watching his retreating figure. She had 
been prepared to like him when he 
first came to Lauenritz, even to flirt 
with him, for Leopold had written 
enthusiastically of his English visitor. 
But from the moment they met he had 
maintained a stiff, reserved attitude. 
Always easy and natural with his own 
sex—he and the Grand Duke got on 
famously—and_ studiously polite to 
women, to her alone he exhibited a 
latent hostility, which first amused and 
finally piqued her. To-night she had 
striven to break it down, but having 
granted her request he had immediately 
runaway. She might just as well have 
deputed Fraulein Felsinrig to tell the 
story of the lovelorn Katrine. Recalled 
by this thought to the immediate 
object of her strategy, Alexia went to 
her room, and summoning Katrine, bade 
her be of good cheer, the faithless 
Heinrich would be brought to book. 
The maid kissed her hand gratefully, 
and the Princess went to bed pleased 
at her successful intervention into the 
affairs of a humble dependant. 

But her satisfaction was premature. 
Next morning, while seated sketching 
in her favourite arbour on the edge of 
the lawn, Missenden came to her and 
reported his speaking to Heinrich had 
been of no avail. ‘‘He says he no 
longer cares for the girl, and he’s found 
a widow with a handsome fortune ready 
to marry him.” 

“Oh, but this is abominable,” cried 
Alexia ; “I will speak to the man—send 
for him,” and presently Heinrich, a 
tall, well-set-up, good-looking giant, 
stood respectfully before her ; listening 
to a lecture on his conduct which did 
not err on the side of leniency. 

The big Teuton bent before the 
Storm, deprecating her wrath, but he 
held obstinately to his point of view. 

I do not deny, Gracious Highness, 
that some love passages passed between 
us. But I never gave her a betrothal 
ring, or asked her of her parents, and 
I have found another sweetheart who 
suits me better. She has twenty 
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thousand marks. With that I can buy 
a farm.” 

The Princess swallowed her wrath 
and stooped to argue. ‘“‘ But is she as 
pretty as Katrine ?”’ she questioned. 

“No, Gracious Highness, she is 
ten years older, and short and red- 
faced. But she has twenty thousand 
marks. And after a man has been 
married a year or two, what do his 
wife’s looks matter, especially if she 
can cook ?” 

“ Heinrich ”—Alexia sat very upright 
and fixed the recalcitrant lover with 
blue eyes that sparkled in anger—“‘I 
command you to marry Katrine.” 

“Will you give her a dowry of 
twenty thousand marks, Gracious High- 
ness-? ”’ 

“You are insolent! In my grand- 
father’s time you would have been 
flogged for such an answer.” 

“ But, Gracious Highness——’”’ 

“Go, leave me.” 

Heinrich stepped back a yard, glanecd 
nervously at Missenden, and obeying 
a nod of dismissal, withdrew himself. 

At the same moment the figure of 
the Grand Duke emerged into view. 
“Missenden,” he cried, “there is a 
telegram from the Margrave; we are 
to join him immediately. He promises 
us good sport.” 

“To we start at once, Duke ?” 

“In half an hour. I have ordered 
the motor.” 

Hitherto it had not been possible to 
gratify the visitor’s desire to shoot 
wild boar. The Grand Duchy consists 
almost entirely of cultivated land. So 
the Margrave of Rissendrein had been 
written to. The Forest of Roult, in his 
domain, impinging on Walstein-Hol- 
berg, sheltered an abundance of wild 
pig. A shooting party had _ been 
arranged, but the date left open, certain 
official duties keeping the Margrave at 
his capital. But now he was free, and 
could meet his guests at his hunting 
lodge. Missenden hurried to the house 
to pack. 

“Herr Papa,” said Alexia in her 
most coaxing voice, taking his arm, 
“Will you give your little daughter a 
little present ?” 

Now, if ever, was the moment to 
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speak. The coming shooting expedi- 
tion had put the Duke into the best of 
spirits. The same phenomenon is fre- 
quently observed among married men 
who are not Grand Dukes when going 
on a holiday and leaving their wives 
behind. He smiled paternally on his 
pretty daughter, ‘‘ Well, well, child, 
what is it ?” 

“T want twenty thousand marks—as 
a dowry for my sewing maid.”’ 

The Duke’s good temper vanished 
with magic celerity, and a_ scowl 
familiar to wives and daughters, what- 
ever their rank in life, when they ask 
for money took its place. 

“Twenty thousand 
sewing maid! and you 
little present. Alexia, 
mad ! ’ 

“Oh, Papa, I must. have it. 
you take it from my dowry ?” 

“You will have no dowry unless 
the Council give you one; when you 
marry I shall have to sell the only bit 
of property I possess—the farm at 


marks for a 
call that a 
you must be 


Can't 


Dexel—to buy your trouseau; but you 
can hardly ask me to mortgage it for 


a sewing maid’s dowry ! ”’ 

“Papa, if I don’t have this money I 
shall do something desperate.” 

“ Tut, tut, child, what will you do ?”’ 

It suddenly occurred to Alexia that 
the desperate deed she contemplated 
would have her father’s full approval. 
She burst into tears. 

The Grand Duke was fond of his 
daughter, but not to the extent of 
paying twenty thousand marks to dry 
her tears. Besides, his means did not 
warrant such a piece of extravagance. 
Every mark of his income—terribly 
small for one in his position—went in 
keeping up his attenuated Court. So 
he uttered a few words of parental 
reproof and regret that her demand was 
so unreasonable, and left her. 

Through tear-dimmed eyes Alexia 
watched her father depart. The 
tragedy of the situation overwhelmed 
her. In a moment of emotion she had 
promised Katrine the man she loved, 
unaware that the rash declaration meant 
an outlay of twenty thousand marks. 
The Princess had been virtuously 
reared. A promise was a_ promise, 
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and should at all personal cost be 
carried out. She must, if it were in any 
way possible, raise the money. Her 
father had refused to help her, Leopold 
was thousands of miles away. One 
person, and one only, remained, and 
she shudderingly contemplated the 
inevitable result of appealing to him. 
When she refused the Margrave of 
Rissendrein he had declined to accept 
her answer as final, had vowed to ask 
her again in six months time. In a 
speech of high-flown sentiment (which 
had much amused her at the time) he 
had declared himself her knight, and 
held himself at her disposal. A brief 
letter to him would bring the money 
by return of post ; but there was only 
one way honourably to cancel the 
debt. 

It seemed a big cost to pay, to sell 
herself for life for the price of a sewing 
maid’s dowry; to leave the Schloss 
and Lauenritz, where the people 
adored her, to marry a fat man of 
fifty, who as a suitor had bored her 
inexpressibly. But Destiny decreed 
it; there was no other way. Beyond 
certain family jewels which were heir- 
looms, and could not be sold, she 
possessed nothing, and her word to 
Katrine must be kept. 

Pride prevented her from breaking 
down. She wiped her eyes, repaired to 
her room, removed all traces of tears, 
and descended to speed the departure 
of her father and Missenden. Heinrich 
stood by the motor, Missenden was 
taking him as personal attendant. Un- 
observed by the master, who was 
speaking to the Grand Duchess, Alexia 
beckoned the servant to apprcach. 
“T have decided to give Katrine the 
dowry of twenty thousand marks you 
demand with her,”’ she told him. 

Heinrich answered nothing, but stocd 
looking the picture of embarrassment. 

“You will ask her of her father 
when you return ?”’ queried the Prin- 
cess sharply. : 

‘““ Y—yes, Gracious Highness,” stam- 
mered Heinrich. 

‘“‘T have your word ?’ 

‘Yes, Gracious Highness.”’ 

Alexia kissed her father, exchanged a 
brief handshake with Missenden, and a 
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moment later waved her handkerchief 
to the motor containing the two sports- 
men as it glided away, followed by the 
second, carrying gun-cases and baggage. 
Then she fled to her room. 

The day passed, as days will, what- 
ever tragedies befall, and evening found 
Alexia sitting in the arbour. The 
solitude soothed her. She had slipped 
away from the drawing-room, the 
sleeping Duchess, the lethargic ladies- 
in-waiting, into the moonlit, silent 
night. Overhead twinkled the stars. 
The moon silvered grass and foliage, 
and its clear, cold, wan light fell on the 
dejected figure of the Princess. In her 
white frock she looked like a drooping 
lily. 

Suddenly a footfall treading with 
quick steps the gravel path that led to 
the arbour fell on her ear, and she 
raised her head in surprise. Who 
could be seeking her? A tall, dark 
figure came into view. 

“You!” she cried in genuine sur- 
prise. 

Missenden, still in 
stood before her. 

“Has anything 


his motor-coat, 


happened—papa 


“The Duke is well. I made some 


excuse to return to-night. I had to 
see you, Princess.” Missenden spoke 
quickly and nervously. ‘‘ Heinrich tells 
me that just before we left the Schloss 
you spoke to him, saying you would 
supply Katrine with the dowry he 
demanded. I want to say it will be 
my affair ; Heinrich is my servant, ard 
I will arrange the matter. I would 
have said so earlier to-day, but we were 
interrupted.” 

“Tt is too late : I have made arrange- 
ments to obtain the money.” 

“Tam sorry—more than sorry. I 
wish I had spoken earlier.”’ , 

“IT wish you had,” said 
frankly. 

“ Forgive me if I appear impertinent, 
but will it inconvenience you to obtain 
the money ?”’ 

“It will inconvenience me the rest 
of my life, I fancy,” she answered, with 
the ghost of a laugh. 

Missenden groaned. ‘“ How did you 
get the money ?”’ he asked. ’ 


Alexia 
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“TI haven't got it, but I will get it. 
Oh, yes, I will get it!’ she cried rue- 
fully. Then she remembered her 
dignity. ‘‘It is my affair,” she added, 
and stood up. “I am going in- 
doors.”’ 

He faced her stubbornly. ‘“‘ No, it is 
mine. Itwasmyplot. Heinrich acted 
according to my orders. The story of 
the rich widow was all a lie. I bribed 
him by the promise of twenty thousand 
marks temporarily to jilt Katrine.” 

The Princess, with parted lips and 
wide, inquiring eyes, looked at him like 
a bewildered child. 

“T love you,” said Missenden 
hoarsely. ‘I planned it to make you 
appeal to me—as you did. I intended 
to win your gratitude by apparently 
coercing. or bribing Heinrich into the 
marriage. I’ve bungled. I’ve no skill 
in intrigue, but it was partly your 
brother’s idea.”’ 

‘“‘ Leopold ! ”’ 

“Leopold had a photograph of you 
on the wall of his hut, and I fell in love 
with it. We quickly became intimate, 
as men do in the wilds when they like 
each other, and he rallied me on the 
way I looked at it and the questions I 
asked about you. I told him frankly I 
meant to marry you if I could win your 
consent. He laughed, declaring he 
ratcd my chances as small, for though 
your parents would probably approve 
my suit, you, as a little girl, had vowed 
never to marry an Englishman, ard 
you were a girl of your word. He said 
my hest chance would be first to pique 
you by apparent indifference, and then 
win your gratitude for some service 
rendered.”’ 

Missenden spoke with so wceful an 
air, and there was something so funny 
about this naive confession, that Alexia 
began to laugh; but presently the laugh 
changed into a sob, and she put her 
hands to her face. 

‘“Can you forgive me ?”’ he asked ; 
and then the many young women who 
had angled for him in the past were 
avenged, for he dropped on his knees 
before the white-robed girl and touched 
the hem of her gown as a votary a 
sacred emblem. “Princess, I can’t 
bear to see you cry. I’ve blundered, 
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but | can make amends. Can’t you 
care for me a little ?” 

Slowly the Princess uncovered her 
face and looked down at him. Reluc- 
tantly, sadly, she recognised that here 
was a wooer she could care for if 
only... 

“It is too late! ”’ she cried. 

“Too late? How can it be too 
late ?”? The young man sprang to his 
feet, his eyes questioning her. And 
something in her face, a suLt'c change 
revealed by the soft moonlight, a mute 
confession the half-veiled eyes could 
not hide, impelled him to action. A 
moment before he had kneeled to her, 
now roughly he put his arms about 
her, and, unheeding her quick cry of 
“Ah, no!” kissed her passionately on 
the lips. Alexia, taken unawares, 
suffered the kiss, and, a prisoner in the 
arms crushing her to him, felt for the 
moment outraged, insulted beyond 
pardon. And then an emotion novel 
to her, stronger than her sense of 
injury, more dominating than her pride, 
took possession of her, and her lips 
clung to his, and the wildly beating 
heart held to his breast mutely owned 
its master. 

“Alexia, Alexia, my love!” cried 
Missenden. The wonder of his victory 
dazed him; the statue of Galatea 
coming to life was not more wonderful 
than his Princess, not only enduring 
his kisses, but returning them. 
“Alexia, say ‘I love you’; say it, my 
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Princess, and make me the happiest of 
men.” 

“T love you,” the girl confessed ; 
and then a thought came, and she cried 
out, and tried to thrust him from her. 
“Oh, I was mad; I had forgotten! 
It was cruel of you to kiss me. Did I 
not tell you it was too late? I can 
never marry you; I must marry the 
Margrave.”’ 

Savagely Missenden, when she had 
explained, argued the matter, but 
Alexia was firm. Considering the rela- 
tions in which she and the Margrave 
stood, her letter asking a favour of him 
was tantamount to inviting him to 
renew his suit, and if he did so she 
could not in honour refuse him. 

“Letter!” he cried. ‘‘ But when 
did he get it ?” 

“To-night. I wrote this afternoon. 
It’s gone in the motor with the letters 
for papa and some clothes mamma said 
he ought to have. I saw the car start 


J 


at six o’clock, and the chauffeur said 
he would reach the hunting lodge by 
The Margrave has read it by 


nine. 
now.” 

“No, he hasn’t,” almost shouted 
Missenden. ‘‘I ran into that car half- 
way between here and the forest and 
smashed it up. So I brought the driver 
and the mail-bag back here, and I’m 
lending him my car to deliver them. 
Come and get it back.” 

The Margrave of Rissendrein never 
received it. 
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“48 the Traveller walked along that white road in the nicht, the arches, at the base of the Acropolis, seemed 
peopled with shades, and from the recesses he thought he heard voices and laughter.” 


THE SLAVE OF PHIDIAS. 


THE ADVENTURE OF A TRAVELLER AT ATHENS 


BY C. LEWIS HIND. 


HROUGHOUT the evening 
1iotous processions had paraded 
To the 
ordinary plagues of the city—dust and 
mosquitoes—had been added vociferous 
citizens and the din of brass bands. 
The Traveller (he was young and 


the streets of Athens. 


English) was provoked. He had cur- 
tailed his stay in Athens to avoid the 
tourist crowds ; and now, on his last 
evening, which he had designed to 
spend rambling over the Acropolis by 
moonlight, the streets were impassable, 
indeed dangerous. An hour ago two 
rival factions of hot demonstrators had 
clashed in Constitution Square outside 
the hotel windows. Sticks and fists had 
been used, and two shots were fired, 
killing a soldier and mortally wounding 
an inoffensive Traveller, an Englishman 
who had been watching the scuffle 
from the steps of his hotel in Constitu- 
tion Square. 

This tragedy did not scatter the pro- 
cessions : they continued until near mid- 


night. The Traveller, stretched on 
the couch in his bedroom, heard the 
clock strike twelve, and the shouts of 
the stragglers still lauding the names 
of their candidates. Then he slept—a 
sleep that began uneasily, and ended in 
oblivion. 

He awoke refreshed, his head clear, 
his mind easy. The intense silence, 
following the turmoil of the past hours, 
roused him to action. To lie open- 
eyed in the darkness was impossible 
with such activity of brain and emotion, 
so he switched on the electric light, and 
considered which of the two books by 
his bedside he should select as a 
soporific. His choice fell upon the 
catalogue of the Sparta Museum, con- 
taining nearly a thousand entries, an 
excellent bedside book. Opening a page 
at random he read :— 

“544. Inscription on the shaft of a 
white marble Herm, broken at the top 
and bottom. The inscribed surface is 
broken away all down to the |. margin, 
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but the inscription is complete above. 
Height, ‘80; breadth, :26; thickness, 
‘25. See p. 188. Found about a 
quarter of an hour south of the 
Amyclaeum.”’ 

He closed the book, and reflected on 
the strange vicissitudes of this classic 
land of Greece. To-day a new Athens, 
some seventy years old, surprises the 
tourist, who sees a white and glaring 
city of ambitious buildings, built by 
German architects, dating from 1834, 
When the seat of government was 
transferred from Nauplia to Athens, 
and the German architects surveyed 
the site, the city of Pericles had sunk to 
a wretched village of narrow streets 


begun and finished : of Pericles, perfect 
type of statesman, who willed that in- 
comparable building ; of Phidias, his 
friend and companion, the perfect type 
of artist, whose craftsman’s eye and 
hand fashioned its beauty ; and of an 
old man, dimly seen through the mists 
of history, the philosopher Anaxa- 
goras, master of Pericles, who, helped 
by his predecessors, thought his way 
to a conception of the universe as com- 
posed of infinite atoms working to- 
wards Unity, obeying Law, and con- 
trolled by an Eternal Intelligence. 

In the stillness of the night the 
Traveller seemed to _ possess the 
power of personifying those dominating 




















‘The builders of modern Athens have spared the historic ground between the Acropolis and the terrace on the 
Hill of the Payx, where the Athenians held their political assemblies.” 


and some three hundred houses. The 
very name of the Pireus, once con- 
nected with Athens by the Long Walls 
that Themistocles built, had been for- 
gotten. Accretions of earth, blown, 
shifting, and falling, had covered, for 
two thousand years, the records of 
Greek civilisation and piety—temples, 
statues, theatres, gymnasia, and baths. 
To-day the land is laid bare, and the 
Acropolis, the heart of Attica, has been 
scraped down to the naked rock. 

To the Traveller, in the stillness 
of the night, came a vision of ten years, 
a brief ten years, ten golden years in the 
history of Greece, between 448 and 
438 B,c., when the Parthenon was 


figures of the past. They were real to 
him, so real that the profound words of 
Euripides assumed the form of a per- 
sonal revelation : ‘‘ Who knows if that 
which is called death be not life, and 
life mere dying ?’’ And what was that 
other figure, nameless, that haunted 
him, ever drawing closer and then 
eluding—a mocking figure, that laughed 
and ran, attracting and repelling ? 

To ease himself of the obsession of 
those dream-figures he began to finger, 
hesitatingly, the other volume by his 
bedside. Was he afraid to open it? 
Certainly not afraid of any bodily pre- 
sence ; but of his own imagination. For 
within the pages of that book there were 
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certain scraps of poetry, and a name, He had read the lines in this copy of 
that had haunted him ever since he the Greek Anthology which he had 


~~ the Slave : : The figure of the youth stooping to tie his sandal was mine-—ail mine. And the careering 
orses were mine too. Phidias spent a day on them with his magic chisel—but they were mine—mine,’” 


first set foot on Grecian soil. The brought with him from London—tread 
name was Lysidiké. Thecouplet ran— them at six o’clock in the morning by 
Thy hair still drops with brine of the salt sea; the sea front at Patras while waiting for 
Unhappy girl, shipwrecked Lysidiké ! the train to take him to Athens. As 
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he read, an episode that had troubled 
him during the voyage from Brindisi 
became curiously clear. He had gone 
on deck in the early morning, to find 
the vessel steaming cautiously through 
a narrow channel. On one side was 
Corfu, on the other 
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his inner eyes of himself lying on the 
ground, vainly trying to move his limbs, 

Again, when he read these lines in the 
Anthology, 


She who was once but in her flesh a slave 
Hath for her flesh found freedom in the grave 


—he had murmured, 





Albania. Midway 





between the two 
shores, rising from 
the water, is an out- 
crop of rock, now 
surmounted by a 
lighthouse. As the 
vessel passed the 
beacon the Travel- 
ler said to himself, 
without any con- 
scious mental effort, 
“That was where 
she was drowned. 
The ship was on the 
way to Italy from 
Miletus in Ionia. 
She struck the rock 
in a fog, foundered 
and sank.” He was 
trying to remember 
the name of one who 
was on board, and 
the commemorative 
couplet, when a sailor 
spoke to him. The 
spell was broken. He 
laughed at his folly. 
But her name was 
Lysidiké. That was 
as certain as that he 
was sitting by the 
seashore at Patras 
reading the couplet. 

On other occasions, 
during his wander- 
ings through Greece, 
these stirrings of 








astonished at the 
gravity of his utte- 
rance, ‘‘ Yes, Pericles 
gave her to Aspasia, 
and Aspasia became 
jealous and ill-treated 
her.” 

There was the day 
when he climbed Pen- 
telikon with friends, 
The Traveller was 
on foot, his com- 
panions rode mules. 
Walking a few yards 
ahead, he did not 
turn when _ they 
shouted that he was 
taking the wrong 
path. Although he 
had never climbed 
Pentelikon before, he 
knew the way along 
that unfamiliar track. 
It ascended, and 
wound round a de- 
serted marble quarry, 
where he _ paused, 
vaguely wondering 
why there were no 
bullock - waggons 
dragging the blocks 
of marble from the 
quarry-bed. Many a 
time had he watched 
(so he seemed dimly 
to remember) the 
cavalcades of wag- 














what is called the 
Ancestral Memory 
had_ startled _the 
Traveller. Once 
on the Acropolis, 
when he was examining the inscribed 
basis of the statue set up by Pericles 
to a _ favourite slave who had 
fallen from the summit of a column 
during the building operations, a 
strange dream-image had arisen before 


“*The bearded joker had hidden his 

body in a mortal’s mantle; but 

Pan's hairy legs were visible, and 
his goat's feet.’" 


gons losing them- 
selves in clouds of 
dust on the road 
from Pentelikon to 
Athens. 

Continuing his journey along the 
footpath, he skirted the quarry, dipped 
into undergrowth, pushed aside the 
bushes, and found what he had ex- 
pected to find—a superfluous drum of 
one of the columns of the Parthenon 
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“'1, theiSlave of Pericles, immortalised Clearisté in a bas-relief for the balustrade of the Temple of the 
Wingless Victory.'” 


that had lain there since the time of afternoon at Eleusis, home of Aeschy- 
Phidias. lus, where, in the blaze of sunshine, he 
There was the afternoon, the golden had closed his eyes and seen the 
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Yes: he would spend his last 
hours on Grecian soil alone with 
the night. He would go up to the 
Acropolis, watch the dawn reveal 
the form of the majestic Propylea, 
the sun transform the fluted 
columns of the Parthenon to gold, 
and day restore the Temple of the 
Wingless Victory to her bastion 
looking over Athens. 

He walked along the white road 
that passes under the shadow of 
the Acropolis, by the theatre of 
Dionysos, and the vast ruins of 
the Odeion, or Music Hall, of 
Herodes Atticus. The arches at 
the base of the Acropolis seemed 
peopled with shades, and from the 
dark recesses he thought he heard 
voices and laughter. 

Nothing passed him on that silent 
road but a relay of horses, hasten- 
ing to a distant village, to post 
some travelling plutocrat a stage 
farther on his journey through 
Greece. Beyond the Odeion of 
Herodes Atticus he turned to the 
right, and ascending to the modern 











‘Pericles wore the helmet that the wits said was 
designed to hide his egg-shaped head.” 


Athenians streaming out from the city 
carrying torches, and the faces of the 


Initiated were lighted as by some 
inward glowing lamp. “ Yes: I re- 
member,’ he murmured, “ the mysteries 
taught us not only to live happily, but 
to die with a fairer hope.” 

The Traveller recalled these strange 
happenings in the silence of the 
night, and as he turned the pages cf 
the Anthology nothing seemed un- 
canny or incredible except that he 
should be confined in a hot room while 
the beauty of the Athenian night was 
awaiting him outside. He leaned from 
the window. The sky was a blaze of 
stars, the moon near the full, the 
buildings wrapped in a violet light. 
On such a night Meleager made his 
Invocation : 

‘* This one boon I ask of thee, great 
mother of all gods, beloved Night! 
Nay, ‘I beseech thee, thou fellow- 
wanderer with revelry, O holy Night.”’ 





iron gateway that admits to the 
Acropolis, he peered through at 
the vast columns of the Propylea. 
The solitude of this grey world 
oppressed him. 

The Traveller clambered down the 
south-west side of the Acropolis, think- 
ing he would make a slight détour and 
return to Constitution Square over the 
Hill of the Pnyx, a site that he had not 
yet visited. 

The builders of modern Athens have 
spared the historic ground between the 
Acropolis and the terrace on the Pnyx, 
where the Athenians held their political 
assemblies ; where they listened to the 
eloquence of Demosthenes ; and where, 
legend says, Pericles stood cajoling the 
Athenians to spend the public funds 
on building the Parthenon. Resting 
upon the three stone steps that lead 
to the terrace of the Hill of the Pnyx 
is a cube of rock, with two smaller 
flights of stairs mounting from either 
side. 

There the Traveller rested awhile. 

When one stands on the stage of a 
theatre during the rehearsal of a play, 
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and peers across the footlights into the 
darkened house, at first nothing is seen 
but the blackness. Gradually the 
shapes of objects form themselves ; out- 
lines of doors and seats emerge ; then 
the figures of men and women loom out 
from the gloom. So the Traveller, 
sitting huddled between the higher 
flight of steps and the cube of rock, 
slowly realised, without surprise, that 
figures were pacing the stony ground 
between him and the Acropolis ; and 
close by, looking into his face, stood a 
man, young and lithe, with close- 
cropped hair, wearing the plain garment 
of a slave. 

His eyes brimmed with merriment 
when he first looked at the Traveller ; 
then the laughter flickered from his face. 
He sighed and said: ‘“‘If thou are 
a Syrian, Salaam! if a Phoenician, 
Naidios! if a Hellene, Hail! ”’ 

“ Hail!”’ said the Traveller. 

“We are old acquaintances,” 
whispered the slave. ‘‘ We understand 
one another, eh? Your memory is 
fresh. Mine has died in the centuries 
of the Quest.”’ 

He seated himself upon the top- 
most step, drew up his knees to his 
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” 


amusing,” said the Traveller. ‘‘ Who 
are you?” 

“Who amI?  Hearken to 
You know me, O new arrival. You 
know me as the favourite slave of 
Pericles, and the best sculptor under 
Phidias. Pericles loved me because I 
jested with him. He erected a statue 
to me on the Acropolis.” 

‘“‘T remember,” said the Tr.veller. 

“When I fell,”’ continued the slave, 
“and lay groaning on the rock all 
mangled, Pericles prayed to Athena 
(pardon my mirth), and she told him 
to use the herb Parthenium, which 
grew on the Acropolis, as a remedy. 
I was cured all but a limp; but it was 
Nature, as Anaxagoras knew, and the 
nursing of dear Clearisté, that cured 
me—not Athena.” 

“The Athenians still use that herb 
as a remedy,” said the Traveller. 

“ Yes, they still go to Nature. Phidias 
studied Nature for his frieze. O yes, it 
was a fine work, and Phidias had a way, 
with a few strokes of his chisel, of 
making the commonplaces of lesser 
sculptors seem alive! But what was 
the frieze in cold marble compared with 
the joyous bustle of the procession 


him ! 





























“‘Long after your death, a Roman citizen, one Paul, came to Athens and stood upon Mars Hill. He was 
the apostle of the new knowledge that had come into the world.’” 


itself! I sit here in the cold and dark- 
ness and dream it all over again. I 
hear the music of the flute and lyre 
players, the lowing of the cows, the 


chin, folded his arms round them, and 


cocked his head on one side. 
Was a twinkle in his eye. 
You seem to find the encounter 


There 
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cries of the sheep, and the thunder of the 
horses’ hoofs as they sweep up and wind 
round through the forest of statues and 
votive offerings to the east front of the 
Parthenon. Yes; the frieze of Phidias 


was good ; but give me the real pro- 
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Phidias called that sandal-tying my 
device. And the mounted youths, the 
head of one careering horse pressed 
down to his chest, and the other tossing 
his head high in his joy, were mine, too, 
Phidias spent a day on them with his 

magic chisel—but they were 














mine—mine. The splendour 
of the procession haunts me 
even now. I see the young 
men bridling and mounting 
their horses, the flutter of their 
cloaks, the steeds prancing 
and capering, the old men and 
the matrons, the waiting gods 
—and what for? To present 
a new peplos to Athena. 
Athena! Bah! Give me Pan. 
He was my real master—the 
goat-foot, jolly god that you 
might meet any day by the 
river banks, or in the woods, 
or in the meadows where I 
wandered with  Clearisté. 
Then I would say, ‘ Dear 
Pan, abide here,’ and to 
Clearisté, ‘ Would I were a 
white lily, that, fastening me 
with thine hands, thou 
mightest satisfy me with the 
nearness of thy body.’ 

“Once I owned for 
Pericles was generous — a 
small statue of Pan. The 
bearded joker had hidden his 
body in a mortal’s mantle, 
but his hairy legs were visible, 
and his goat’s feet. Often we 
supplicated Pan, the goer on 
the cliffs, two-horned leader 
of the nymphs, Pan of fair 
fleeces, fair wine and fair 
fruit.” 

‘“‘T had forgotten that there 
were poets among the slaves,” 














“‘*The virgin goddess stands erect. watchful for Athe ns, one hand 
resting upon her shield, and the elements have given something 
ot mystery to her figure and the far gaze of her eyes.’”’ 


cession speeding on in the dust and 
sunshine under the blue sky.” 
“Did you work on the frieze ? 
“Indeed I did. For five years I 
laboured on the west frieze. The figure 
of the youth at the beginning, stooping 
to tie his sandal, was mine—al] mine. 


” 


said the Traveller. 

‘Many of the slaves were 
poets. Do you not remember 
Timanthes, the Lydian, who, 
when my beloved died, wrote of her: 
Poor Clearisté loosed her virgin zone 
Not for her wedding, but for Acheron ? ’ 

‘“‘ Who was Clearisté ? ”’ 

‘“‘ She was slave to Aspasia. 
her, and I made her immortal.” 


I le ved 





THE SLAVE OF PHIDIAS. 


“How?” Some ancestral'memory 
was drumming in the Traveller's 
brain, but it was too vague to take 
shape. 

“T carved her in Pentelic marble. I, 
the slave of Pericles, the chief sculptor 
under Phidias, immorta- 
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later day, passing up through the 
Propylea that Mnesikles built, would 
pause tolook and wonder. They did not 
know that it was a slave who wrought 
her—who had made the Victory beau- 
tiful because he loved Clearisté. 





lised Clearisté in a_bas- 





relief for the balustrade of 
the Temple of the Wingless 
Victory, which Kallicrates 
built. Of course, Phidias 
had the honour. Every- 
thing went to him. So 
the Athenians became 
jealous, and that was why 
he was accused of stealing 
the gold from his great 
statue of Athene Parthenos 
and why he was thrown 
into prison, where some 
say he died. Ah! if only 
one could die! What you 
call death is magnificent 
for great natures like 
Pericles, and Phidias, and 
Anaxagoras. They pass 
through the green places, 
purged and wise, to the 
gleam that is ever drawing 
them; but I still want 
Clearisté, and joy, and 
the oblivion from sorrow 
that wine and wild thoughts 
bring—so I still walk in 
Acheron. I’m still a slave. 
I’ve changed my master— 
that’s all.” 

“Tell me about your 
carving of Clearisté.” 

“T carved her as a Vic- 
tory bending to fasten her 
sandal. I made it in my 
own workshop in the year 
she died, when I was re- 

















covering from my acci- 





dent, before I could walk. 
I carved it all with my 
hand ; and Phidias patted 
my head when he saw 
Clearisté as a Victory, and passed his 
thick fingers over her breasts and the 
folds of her garment. They made her 
the central figure of the balustrade on 
the bastion of the Temple of the 
Wingless Victory. The Athenians of a 


*** When they removed the modern village that had been built on 
the site of Delphi, 


they found this Charioteer in the earth 
between the theatre and the temple.'" 


“Would that my father could have 


seen Clearisté as a Victory! I adored 
my father. Born in Clazomenae of 
Ionia, he was slave to Anaxagoras. 
They came both to Athens as young 
men. Mv father remained a slave, and 
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begat me a slave. And Pericles, my 
master, was the pupil of Anaxagoras. 
I abide faithful to him still who brought 
me out of sickness to safe foothold. 
See |” 

He rose as two men advanced and 
slowly ascended the steps. There was 
no need for the slave to nudge the 
Traveller and whisper the name of 
Pericles, for he would have recogniscd 
the aspect of that great prince, who had 
made Athens immcrtal, among a legion. 
He wore the helmet that the wits said 
was designed to hide his egg-shaped 
head ; and the magnanimity and wis- 
dom of his looks were even as they are 
in marble. His arm was around the 
eck of Phidias, and they paused a 
moment in silence looking towards the 
Acropolis. 

The Traveller crouched closer to 
the cube of marble ; but the slave ran 
lightly down the steps and_ stood, 
watchful and waiting, a few paces from 
Pericles. 

Comely looked the slave, like Eros 
himself, agile and light-footed as one 
of the youths on the Parthenon frieze, 
and his laughing eyes heralded spring 
and the joy of life ; but it was a mocking 
laughter, and the lines about the full 
lips were sinister. 

Near him stood those two calm men 
Phidias, the incomparable artist, ripe 
in vision, ripe in craftsmanship ; and 
Pericles, the supreme type of states- 
man, the man of ideas backed by will 
the two men who ordained the golden 
age of Athens and made the city 
immortal. 

They moved apart. Pericles 
beckoned to the slave, and Phidias 
strode across the broken ground to the 
Acropolis. In his hands he grasped 
the implements of his craft ; it seemed 
as if that strenuous figure was eager to 
resume work on the broken columns ; 
but the great craftsman paused at a 
point where he could see the Parthenon 
shaping itself in the oncoming dawn. 
He turned at the sound of the Tra- 
veller’s footsteps, and said: ‘‘So the 
nations are at last treating our creations 
with—respect.” 

““ Master,” the 


said Traveller, 


‘ every site on the classic soil of Greece 
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has been reverently explored. Every 
fragment of a statue, every morsel of 
stone with the faintest blur of inscrip- 
tion, has been preserved and catalogued. 
Your work has suffered great indignity, 
The Turks used the Parthenon as a 
powder magazine, and the Venetians 
blew part of the finest building in the 
world sky-high. In past days soldiers 
fired at the figures in the pediments, 
and your Poseidon and the horses of 
Athena’s chariot were shattered to 
pieces in an attempt to remove them. 
Time, weather, and the hand of man 
have played havoc with the Parthenon, 
but enough remains to acclaim you for 
ever the greatest sculptor that has ever 
lived. Broken figures from the pedi- 
ments, unapproachable in their majesty, 
nearly the whole of the frieze, and many 
of the metopes are now the priceless 
possessions of a museum in a northern 
city called London.” 

‘““ And my great gold-and-ivory statue 
of Athena, the heart and core of the 
Parthenon—-where is she ? How beau- 
tiful looked when the reflected 
light from the roof fell upon the ivory 
of her face, neck, and arm, and all the 
golden parts of her shimmered in the 
soft half-light !”’ 

‘“ Lost, master.” 

“And my statue of Zeus at Olym- 
pia?” 

“Lost, master. All we have are two 
small statues that men say are rough 
copies of your Athena. They were dug 
from the earth two thousand years after 
your—departure. In one of these we 
think there may be some trace of your 
creation. The virgin goddess stands 
erect, watchful for Athens, one hand 


she 


resting upon the shield; and _ the 
elements have given something ol 


mystery to her figure and the far gaze 
of her eyes. Is the story about that 
shield true ? ”’ 

‘‘ Let me hear the story.” 

‘Tt is said that the Athenians were 
angry because you carved upon 
Athena’s shield portraits of yourself 
and of Pericles. You were accused of 
claiming for yourself and Pericles the 
rights of divinity. You were also 
charged with appropriating ‘ the gold 
from your statue of Athena ; but that 














THE SLAVE 


cruel charge was disproved by Pericles, 
who wisely took the precaution of 
having the gold weighed before it was 
They also 


fastened upon the statue. 
say that you died in prison.” 

“What belongs to mortals is mortal. 
Tell me of art, of other Greek sculptors. 
Whom do men esteem highly besides 
Phidias ? ”’ 

“They speak of Praxiteles. His 
‘Hermes,’ which moderns call an em- 
bodiment of the ideal of Greek youth, 
was found buried bv the ruins of the 
Temple of Hera at Olympia. Thought- 
ful writers speak of its sadness, of the 
melancholy that veils the pure features 
of the god, and say that the ‘ Hermes’ 
reflects the emotion and the mystic 
forebodings of the times in which 
Praxiteles lived.”’ 

“So the world has not changed,” 
muttered Phidias. “‘‘ Still the critics 
busy themselves ascribing motives and 
meanings to the artist. He does his 
work, He does not question the mean- 
ing of it, or the effect of his creations 
upon others. Such matters would be 
food for the deep brain of Anaxagoras. 
Yet I learnt something from his philo- 
sophy. He proclaimed the unity of 
Nature working through the shaping 
spirit. I strove, all unconsciously, 
until he revealed my intention, to in- 
lorm my creations with the unity 
moving behind Nature of which Anaxa- 
goras spoke. Do men still ask un- 
answerable questions and answer them 
glibly, sometimes fiercely, while their 
hands remain idle ? ”’ 

“ Still they ask the questions,” said 
the Traveller. ‘“‘Some of the answers 
are remembered thousands of years 
alter they were spoken, because men 
have decided that they contain truth. 
Of such was the great Plato. Men 
still repeat his grave words on the 
soul. “Even in life what makes each 
one of us to be what we are is only the 
soul, and when we are dead, the bodies 
of the dead are said to be our shades 
or images ; for the true and immortal 
being of each one of us, which is called 
the soul, goes on her way to other 
gods, that before them she may give 
an account.’ ”” 

The large right hand of Phidias 


OF PHIDIAS. 
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clutched tighter on the handle of his 
mallet. ‘‘I know nothing of such 
matters,” he said. ‘‘ Anaxagoras, who 
now walks towards us, will listen to such 
prattle till dawn. To me it is all like a 
child playing with marble chips and 
pretending they are of gold. Man must 
work, and when a man works the gods 
do not chasten him. While others were 
seeking the oracle at Delphi, I was 
choosing the finest marble from Pente- 
likon, and creating imperishable gods.” 

“They found at Delphi,” said the 
Traveller, eager to interest Phidias 
by returning to a concrete subject, “a 
life-size statue in bronze of a charioteer, 
an aristocrat of Syracuse, who now 
stands erect in the museum at Delphi, 
the folds of his straight chiton falling 
to his feet, and his expectant eyes 
shadowed by long lashes. When they 
removed the modern village that had 
been built on the site of Delphi, they 
found this charioteer in the earth 
between the theatre and the temple of 
Delphi. The ends of the reins they 
also discovered, ard some fragments 
of the horses that the charioteer was 
preparing to drive. It may be,’ con- 
tinued the Traveller, addressing 
himself to Anaxagcras, “that this 
group gave Plato the idea of his figure 
in the Phaedrus of a pair of winged 
horses, one noble, the other ignoble in 
origin, and of the charioteer who must 
drive them harmoniously.” 

Phidias gave a deep laugh, and 
saluting Anaxagoras and the Travel- 
ler, moved aside, and stalked towards 
the gate of the Propylea. 

“A poet of our race,” said Anaxa- 
goras, ‘ thought that the one hope for 
man is wisdom. Put man does not 
acquire wisdom by dying. Observe 
that slave ! ’”’ 

The Tiaveller looked downwards, 
and saw him racing towards the Pnyx 
with a girl, just such a figure as one of 
the maidens, clad in a short chiton 
reaching to the knees, who competed 
in the foot races at Athens. They 
watched the slave catch the maiden 
and kiss her. 

And to the Traveller came the 
sudden desire to be in the slave’s place. 

“He has still to learn wisdom,” said 
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Anaxagoras. ‘‘ He has still to learn the 
meaning of love. Do men now at last 
understand the true meaning of love ? ”’ 

“A few,” answered the Traveller. 
“Many still, with Meleager, hymn him 
as Love the Runaway, Love the Revel- 
ler, Love the Helmsman, Love the 
Child, Love the Artist. Others look 
deeper. A few hold by what a seer of 
my day teaches—that among the new 
knowledges, which the modern sirens 
tempt men to pursue, the basest and 
darkest is the endeavour to trace the 
origin of life, otherwise than to Love.” 

“Then something has entered the 
world that my Greeks know not of,” 
said Anaxagoras. ‘‘ What do you call 
a... 

“ Christianity. 
beneath us?” 

“T see the Areopagus.”’ 

“Long after your death a Roman 
citizen, one Paul, came to Athens, and 
stood upon Mars Hill. He was the 
apostle of the new knowledge that had 
come into the world.” 

““ The new knowledge ? ”’ said Anaxa- 
goras. ‘‘I would hear more of this.”’ 

““ The heart of the new knowledge,” 
said the Traveller, “‘was expressed 
by one who understood his Master 
best, because he loved Him best. He 
said : ‘ God is love ; and he that dwel- 
leth in love dwelleth in God, and God in 
him.’ When this disciple was very old, 
long after the death of his Master who 
was one with his Father, this aged 
disciple, too infirm to preach, went 
about always repeating the same words : 
‘ Little children, love one another.’ ”’ 


You see that rock 


There was silence between the two 


NOTE. 
Mr. J. W. Mackail’s “ 
Symonds’ “ Studies of the Greek Poets.” 
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men, broken by a shout from the slave, 
who flew past pursued by the girl. 

The Traveller followed them with 
his eyes, longing; but the gaze of 
Anaxagoras swept over the hills to 
Eleusis, and in his eyes was the look of 
the initiated. 

“What was the Quest of which the 
slave spoke?” asked the Traveller. 

Anaxagoras searched the face of his 
companion. ‘‘ The Quest is not diffi- 
cult if you seek it rightly. There is a 
certain place—some call it a garden, 
some a meadow—whither the Quest 
leads the initiated who have renounced. 
Purgation, contemplation, illumination 
—one way only. They follow the 
gleam ; it lightens, the way becomes 
luminous, and the goal near.”’ 

Anaxagoras offered his hand. The 
Traveller grasped it, and was guided 
forward, whither he knew not, but the 
road they took was not towards Eleusis. 
Again he had the strange feeling that 
he had taken that journey before, and 
the words that his companion uttered 
were familiar: ‘To the Initiated death 
is not an evil—it is a gain.”’ 

He had perfect trust in his guide. He 
desired to be with him. But all the 
way as they walked the Slave was 
plucking at his sleeve, laughing and 
beckoning, and he knew that he would 
have turned and gone gladly with him 
had not the grasp of the hand of 
Anaxagoras been so firm. 

And while they walked, following the 
gleam which Anaxagoras could see, the 
London papers were announcing that 
in the riots at Athens an English Tra- 
veller, an inoffensive Archeologist, had 
been accidentally killed. 


For the translations from the Greek Anthology the author is indebted to 
Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology,” and Mr. J. A. 


The photograph of Pericles is by Mansell. 


The others are from the collection of Aristote Rhomaides, of Athens. 








COCKNEYISMS AND PROVINCIALISMS 


BY HENRY J. BARKER. 


HEN a_ north-countryman 
W comes to London on his first 
visit the two most striking 
differences in speech which he notices 
are—the general use of the broad a, as 
in “glass,” etc. ; and the vulgar Cock- 
ney substitution of ¢ for a and ot, as in 
“rite” (for ‘“rate”) and “chice”’ 
(for “‘choice’’). For example, “It’s 
first-rite,” and ‘‘ Yer pies yer money, 
and tikes yer chice.” 

The only case in which the north- 
countryman uses the broad a is, so far 
as I know, in the word “ father ’”’; 
whilst as regards its other sound (as in 
“rate’’), he exaggerates it in such a 
way as to remove it even still more 
remotely from the sound 1. 

In illustration of the Cockney pro- 
nunciation of a as t, and the con- 
sequences thereof when a_ provincial 
hears it for the first time, I may tell 
the following story : 


A “Lite” Epition Story. 


A Lancashire man had come up to 
London to stay with an acquaintance— 
a genuine Cockney. On the first even- 
ing the host took his guest out to see 
the sights. As the two approached the 
railway station a newspaper boy came 
running wildly up, as if he had news 
that half London was burnt down, and 
cried out : 

“ Evenin’ News or Star, sir! Evenin’ 
News or Star!” 

“Which is the litest ?”’ asked the 
cockney, drawing out his coin. 

“The Evenin’ News is litest, sir, 
answered the boy. 

“ Then give me that,” said the man, 
handing over his halfpenny. 

As soon as the two had got seated in 
the train the countryman looked in- 
quiringly at his friend and said, “‘ Oi 
say, mon, whoi did yer ask for t’ 


” 
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loightest paper ? Oi couldna see much 
diffrence betwixt ’em i’ weight!” 


In Cheshire, Lancashire, etc., the 
masses of the people still use thee and 
thou, whilst they pronounce some of our 
very commonest words (like yes, no, 
and others) in such an utterly strange 
and erratic way as to be almost un- 
recognisable to a southerner. 

In this connection I may state that 
some little time ago I was much 
amused at the experiences of a London 
friend of mine who visited Blackpool 
for the aviation week. 

On his return he gave me the follow- 
ing account of what he called a remark- 
able incident, and asked me to try to 
throw some light upon it. 


AN “ OTTER”’ STORY. 


My friend said that he usually made 
his way to the aviation ground from 
Blackpool by tramway—a fourpenny 
ride. On one occasion there were a 
couple of provincials—Cheshiremen, he 
thought—sitting opposite him, one of 
whom was doing all the talking. The 
other, a patient listener, contented 
himself with uttering ejaculations in 
between ; and it was these ejaculations 
that puzzled my friend. They were 
““Ah” and “ Otter,” the latter being 
used in a sort of interrogative manner. 
My friend said that he could not for 
the life of him make out what these 
two exclamations meant. 

I promptly explained to him that the 
former exclamation, “Ah,”’ was simply 
the north-country manner of saying 
‘“Yes,”’ whilst the latter exclamation, 
‘Otter ?’’ was another rendering of 
the familiar Cockneyism ‘‘ Are yer ?”’ 
“Otter ?’”’ I went on to explain, was 
merely a brief or slovenly wav of saying 
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“ Art thou ?”’ the vin the word “art ”’ 
being skipped, the ¢## in “thou” 
softened into 7, and the two vowel 
sounds utterly changed. 

My friend’s story reminded me of an 
experience of my own at a cricket 
match at the Oval. The fixture was 
the then popular one, Surrey v. Notts, 
and, of course, there was a large com- 
plement of Nottinghamshire ‘lambs ”’ 
among the spectators. I was in the 
two-shillings stand, and near me were 
two “lambs’’ who looked of the 
sporting fraternity. When it was 
about one o’clock I heard one say to 
the other (who had suddenly left his 
seat), ‘‘ Wheer otter barn ?”’ 

“Oi’m barn’ for summat to ate, and 
Oi’ll bring back enew for t’two on us,” 
answered the other. 

Now this colloquy would sound like 
mere gibberish to the cockneys sitting 
by, but to me it was perfectly plain. 

In Shakespearean or Bible English it 
would be, “‘ Whither art thou bound ?’”’ 
Answer: “I’m bound for somewhat to 


“é 


eat, and I'll bring back enew for the 


twain of us.” Whilst in modern 
English it is, ‘‘ Where are you going ?”’ 
Answer: ‘‘I’m going for something to 
eat, and I'll bring back enough for the 
two of us.”’ 

QUEER LOCALISMs. 

If the dialects of certain of our shires 
were written down just as they are 
spoken they would be utterly unin- 
telligible to the uninitiated or general 
reader. Here, for example, is a sen- 
tence which I take haphazard from a 
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book of short stories now lying before 
me, written in the dialect of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. A man and a 
woman are conversing, and after the 
former has said something funny, the 
latter exclaims with a giggle, ‘“‘ Ah, or 
mysen were liggin darn it muck, 
anole.’’ Now what does this apparent 
jumble of outlandish words mean ? 
Simply this, in King’s English: ‘ Yes, 
I myself was lying down in the mud, 
as well.” 

And this, perhaps, will serve to 
explain why it is that novelists, drama- 
tists, poets, and others usually soften 
and tone down the native Doric of 
their homely rustic characters. Were 
they not to do so the dialogue would 
prove not only obscure, but absolutely 
intolerable. The only important ex- 
ception to this that I know is the 
poetry of Robert Burns, and I am not 
sure whether he is really and genuinely 
appreciated by the masses in our 
southern shires. A good friend of mine, 
a retired military officer, persistently 
gives it as his opinion that had not 
Robbie Burns written in gibberish his 
name would never have been heard of 
south of the border. English people, 
he maintains, profess to think him a 
true poet, partly because they are told 
he is and partly because they can't 
understand him. Well, with all de- 
ference to my military friend and his 
bold paradox, I cannot agree, or I fail 
to remember, that the Scotch poet ever 
wrote such seemingly uncouth “ gib- 
berish’’ as the West Riding extract I 
have given above. 





THE INTRUDER. 


ABY came in a cabbage, I know, 
Because the doctor told me so. 
But I think it is awfully queer of mother 


To go and buy me a baby brother ! 
When /’m Mummy’s boy, with a cot of my own, 


And a beautiful garden to play in alone ! 


3esides, he looks so silly and red, 

And he hasn’t a hair on his pink, round head ! 
And I wonder, and wonder—and cannot see 
Why she couldn’t have been content with me! 


Lucy NICHOLSON. 






































** Broadmeadow,” Professor Bantock's Home. 





GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 


A FAMOUS MUSICIAN AT HOME. 


BY ROBERT J. BUCKLEY. 


The music of the revolutionary professor of 
His comedy-overture, ‘“ The Pierrot of a 


Birmingham is going round the world. 


music in the University of 


Minute,” a musical reference to a phantasy of Ernest Dowson, has been performed 
by every great orchestra, and under the baton of every great conductor in Europe 


and America. His vocal 


symphony, “ Atalanta,” 


produced by the Halle 


Choir at Manchester, inaugurates an entirely new departure in musical art, and 
some account of the man who, in the race for fame, bids fair to out-distance most 
of his competitors, would seem to be of interest. 


RANVILLE BANTOCKis aggres- 
sive, a born pioneer; of ardent 
temper ; and is easily misunder- 

stood. With the uncongenial his man- 
ner has a brusqueness which startles 
normal folks from their propriety. He 
never joins shooting-parties because 
to him slaughter of bird or beast is 


intolerable ; for the same reason he is 
no angler. His house is abloom with 
cut chrysanthemums, but only the 
living, growing plant is allowed in the 
professor’s study, where Eastern shep- 
herd-pipes and lutes keep company 
with weird antiquities, Far Eastern 
pictures and shelves of Oriental litera- 
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ture ranged with volumes of Balzac, 
Tolstoy, Turganiev, Bernard Shaw, 


Maeterlinck, Ibsen, Meredith, Brown- 
ing and Shelley, the last three prime 
favourites in their respective fields. 


A Loox RounpD unis HOUwsE. 


The study-window looks on an old 
lawn, with a wood adjoining. Behind 
the house are fields, and near by an 
enclosed yard, where all sorts of 
feathered fowls precipitate themselves 
on any unwary stranger whose general 
build may resemble that of the pro- 
fessor. Turkeys and guinea-fowls, 
Aylesbury ducks and Emden geese, 
Houdans, Brahmas and bantams all 
come tumbling along for the corn to 
which they are accustomed. Disap- 
pointed, they relapse into silence, still 
following in hope, the gander, at the 
head of the string of geese moving in 
Indian file, pecking the boots of the 
stranger and tugging at his coat in 
protest, while the big turkey-cock 
gabbles something concerning the illu- 
siveness of sublunary things. A bluc- 
noséd rabbit looks from a pen on the 
wall ; a card prescribes his exact treat- 
ment. The Great Danes which lately 
bayed from the kennel are away for 
their health ; the monkey is down south ; 
Nap, the terrier, is the successor of the 
dog that in pure friendship ate a large 
portion of the coat-tails of a visitor 
absorbed in chess with the professor. 
A canary sings from a window. The 
lower rooms of the house, an old 
Georgian structure, project beyond the 
upper story; the front is reached by 
a winding avenue of old trees, with a 
pond on the right. A high wall keeps 
the cold winds from the kitchen garden, 
with its glass, its formal walks and its 
ancient apple trees. Old England and 
birds and flowers and animal life and 
the cawing of rooks and peace and the 
age of gold: that is the atmosphere of 
Broadmeadow, buried half a mile deep 
in a rural lane, a few miles from Bir- 
mingham. 

“You may charge me with selfishness 
and artistic sensuality,” he said the 
other day, “ but the truth is that I 
compose to please myself. The im- 
pulse to create music is upon me, and I 
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write to gratify my impulse. When I 
have written the work, I have done 
with it. It has no further interest for 
me. I do not want to hear it. What 
I do desire, on the completion of a 
work, is to begin to enjoy myself by 
writing something else. Humanity 
must move onward and upward,” he 
says. ‘‘Mankind must progress by 
regular gradations ; art must ever aim 
at the undiscovered country : it cannot 
be trammelled by the canons of a by- 


” 


gone age. 


THE PROFESSOR AND ALL HIS WoRKs. 


Notwithstanding his numerous activi- 
ties he has written about forty thick 
folio volumes of music, covering the 
whole range of the art. Overtures, 
suites, songs by the hundred, opera, 
orchestral variations, pianoforte pieces, 
a string quartet, a serenade for four 
horns, a mass, six albums of songs of 
the East, representative of Arabia, 
Japan, Egypt, Persia, India and China ; 
many unaccompanied choral works, 
five ‘‘ Ghazals of Hafiz,’ “‘ Ferishtah’s 
Fancies,” lyrics by Robert Browning, 
“Sappho,” nine fragments of lyrics 
selected and arranged by his wife, Mrs. 
Helen F. Bantock, the ‘‘ Helena” of 
the famous orchestral variations, “ The 
Time-Spirit,”’ rhapsody for chorus and 
orchestra ; a poem by Mrs. Bantock, pro- 
duced at the Gloucester Festival, 1904 ; 
“The Sea Wanderers,” Leeds Festival, 
1907; symphonic overture “Saul,” 
Chester Festival, 1897; and “ Omar 
Khayyam,” the striking success of the 
Birmingham Festival, 1906, all these 
may be named as examples of the scope 
and character of Professor Bantock’s 
work. Five symphonic tone-poems 
attest his rare command of orchestral 
resource, and “‘ Rameses II.,’’ a five-act 
drama with incidental music, drama 
and music by the composer, dating from 
1891, exemplifies the energy and indus- 
try of his early period. His knowledge 
of literature, especially that of the 
East, is reflected in his music, which is 
strong, highly imaginative and _strik- 
ingly original. 

In person Professor Bantock is tall, 
erect and broad ; his manner is frank 
and hearty, his voice deep, his Jaugh 




















ringing and contagious. He is as mas- 
culine as his music, of a Keltic ver- 
satility, and loves to linger over the 
humorous, from which he extracts the 
last sip of honey. 

“Look at this,” he said, showing a 
newspaper, after many attempts to 
make him talk of music. ‘‘ A Liverpool 
billsticker who had large sheets in 
sections set them up wrongly. ‘ Elijah’ 
was to be given, and later ‘Omar 
Khayyam.’ He mixed the sections so 
that the bill read ‘ Mendelssohn’s 
Elijah. Principals: Miss Phyllis Lett, 
Mr. Frederic Austin and Omar Khay- 
yam, for the first time in Liverpool.’ ”’ 
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is the result ? The chorus, which is not 
the apple of the composer’s eye, so to 
speak, gets six months’ careful rehear- 
sal. The band, which is the predomi- 
nating partner, gets a few hours’. To 
have a sufficient number of band re- 
hearsals might cost several hundred 
pounds. The result is imperfection, 
though the public know that the work 


has been studied for months. Six 
months, say, and then a ‘ muddle 
through.’ 


“This is inartistic. Orchestras are 
too expensive, and the composer who 
relies on the orchestral effects of a 
nominally choral work must suffer. 





























‘Light from mine”: A pause in the dialogue. 


This story was of service in bring- 
ing forward the subject of music, 
and with an aspect of reluctance the 
professor braced himself to speak of 
art. 

“What of the musical prospect in 
England ? ” 

“ Hopeful. Things are looking up: 
we are progressing steadily. We have 
to beware of reaction, that is all. And 
yet we must retrace our steps a little. 
In this way. Orchestral music has 
developed towards megalomania. Bands 
are becoming too big to be practicable, 
for financial reasons. Composers write 
for the band, even in oratorio, making 
the chorus merely secondary. What 





The public also suffer because the work 
is not presented as the composer con- 
ceived it. What must be done? We 
must return to orchestras of moderate 
dimensions. Strauss has taken instru- 
mental music as far as it can go, and we 
thank him. Debussy has shown, most 
convincingly, how much can be done 
with a small orchestra.” 


ENGLAND A SINGING NATION. 


Professor Bantock declines to speak 
of his own work, but one may say that 
his music to the “‘ Hippolytus ”’ of Euri- 
pides is written for two harps, two 
flutes, two horns and one oboe; the 
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primary idea being the representation 
of Greek music, and not reversion to the 
small orchestra of the future. 

‘Our true and safe course of develop- 
ment is on choral lines. Look at the 
splendid music of the old English com- 
posers ; remember the wonderful madri- 
gals we possess, and you will see the 
force of my contention. We are pri- 
marily a singing people, not a people 
who play instruments. Instrumental 
music isan exoticin England. It won't 
come to perfection on the soil. You 
can’t grow roses on gravel ; they flourish 
on clay. The man whose land is gravel 
should grow something that flourishes 
on gravel. Every village in Germany 
has its orchestra; every village in 
England and Wales has its choral 
society. At the Blackpool and South- 
port festivals I was amazed to hear all 
sorts of choirs, from the north of 
Iengland and Wales and even from the 
Isle of Man, singing the music of Bach 
and Brahms, and singing it well; 
expressively, intelligently. It was 
wonderful, and these good folks 
were singing for music and rot for 
money. 

“The chorus is the thing. And in 
the writing of choral music we have 
made no great advance until recently 
for two centuries. Instrumental music 
appears to have reached the limit, while 
the human voice, the most beautiful, the 
most sensitive of musical instruments, 
has been left in cold forgetfulness. We 
must change all that. Let us no longer 
follow the ignis fatuus of the orchestra, 
but instead let us create a new schcol 
of choral writing which shall carry on 
the noble traditions of Orlando Gibbons, 
William Byrde, John Wilbye and the 
rest of the founders of the English 
choral school. 

“Why can’t we begin where they 
ended? We stand on their shoulders, 
as it were—an unspeakably great advan- 
tage. They wrote for small bodies of 
singers ; we will write for large bodies, 
and in such a manner as to be inde- 
pendent of over-grown orchestras with 
seven-eighths of the effects in the band 
and one-eighth in the choir, which gets 
half a year of practice while the band 
gets two hours. 
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THE TyRANNY OF THE ORCHESTRA, 

“Choral technique has greatly ad- 
vanced. English singers may be trusted 
with the most exacting music. Com- 
posers are no longer limited to Handelian 
methods. The modern writer is, by 
comparison, as free as air. This being 
so, choral music must have more 
interest, must be more human than ever. 
That, therefcre, is the programme, 
wonderful voice-music and no more 
orchestra than is absolutely necessary. 
One result will be more music, because 
expense will not be prohibitive. 

“ Berlioz, Wagner and Strauss have 
shown what can be done with orches- 
tras of great complexity. We thank 
them, but we make our bow and return 
a little nearer to first principles. I am 
disposed to predict that the future will 
be freed from the expensive tyranny of 
the orchestra.”’ 

“What about music in 
mingham University ? ”’ 

Here are the manuscripts of my 
notes for a three years’ course. We 
shall endeavour to cover the whole 
field of musical art: madrigals, 
church music, folk-music, orches- 
tration, andsoon. We aim to combine 
the technical classes of the Birmingham 
School of Music with the University 
course, each helping the other. To 
obtain the degree of B.Mus. or D.Mus., 
the candidate must produce good 
modern work, human work; music 
that expresses some phase of human 
feeling.” 

“The older universities 
fugue the criterion,” I remarked. 

The professor turned on his cele- 
brated satirical side-glance. 

‘As at present advised,” he said, 
with an air of mock solemnity, a 
candidate who included a fugue in his 
composition would incur some risk of 
being ploughed. We shall not value 
canons that go backwards, or that play 
equally well with the music upside 
down. Mere ingenious cabinet-work 
will not be regarded as indicative ol 
genius. We want to produce musicians 
who will emulate Sibelius and Strauss 
and Debussy, the three men I regard 
as being the best orchestral writers now 


the Bir- 


made the 
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living. Frederick Delius I ought toname The Professor was emphatic. 

with them as a truly great musician. ‘“ Delius is not an English name,” I 
I regard Delius as one of the most objected. 

interesting of living British composers. “What of that? What am I? 
His music takes us into another world.”’ Don’t you tell me I’m a Kelt and that 












































A page of Mr. Bantock's manuscript for full orchestra and chorus. 
The vocal score is in English and German. 


“Do you call Delius an English- Bantock in Gadhelic means ‘ white 
man ? ”” hill?’ Delius is as English as Ban- 
“ Certainly. He was born in Brad- _ tock.” 
ford. English is his native tongue. ‘“Which reminds me that the other 
One of his parents is English.” day I met with a Dane whose name 
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was Elgr,’”’ linterpolated. ‘“‘ I grappled 
with him at once. ‘Elgr,’ he said, 
‘was old Danish for an elk.’’’ 

The professor reached a book from 
his inexhaustible shelves. 

“ What’s that ?” 

“An Icelandic dictionary.” He 
turned the pages rapidly. ‘‘ Ah, here 
we are: ‘Elgr, Elga, Elgar—an elk’ ! 


NAPOLEON ONE OF HIS PASSIONS. 


“ Enough of music. Are you not a 
Waterloo specialist? Just arrange a 
plan of the battle-field on the table, and 
run the thing over. The question now 
before the House is: Who demolished 
the French—Wellington or Blucher ? 
Napoleon is one of my heroes, you 
know. The chair you are using came 
from Longwood. Four were presented 
to me by a friend.” 

The chairs are of yellow wood, uphol- 
stered in gold-coloured silk rep, with a 
carved N on each arm. 

The battle duly over and Napoleon 
in full flight, the pursuing Prussians 
having drawn rein at Frasnes, fifteen 
miles from Waterloo, the professor took 
down a book, opened it at a plan of the 
battlefield, compared the positions of 
La Haye Sainte and Hougomont, which 
were marked on the table by means of a 
match-box and a piece of flint taken 
from the chimney-piece, and expressed 
a qualified approval. 

‘“ Napoleonic literature is one of my 
crazes,’ he said. He threw out his 
hand towards the book - shelves. 
‘“ Thirty-six volumes, quarto, of Napo- 
leon’s letters there. Fine reading, I 
assure you.” 

He indicated another shelf. 

“ Another hobby of mine—Asiatic 
travel.’’ He named a number of books 
in succession, con amore, and, by a 
gentle transitional adagio movement, 
took up the flint Hougomont. 

“ Talking of Waterloo and the fifteen 
decisive battles of the world, did you 
recognise that as a prehistoric battle- 
axe? Think of what that piece of 
flint means. There, if you like, is scope 
for imagination. Found thirty feet 
beneath the modern level of the earth. 
Allowing for the estimated rate of 
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deposition, we arrive at the supposition 
that man may have existed two hundred 
thousand years ago—or more.” 


LIGHTER MOMENTS. 


Another pluck at the shelves, and in 
a moment a page is exposed with an 
engraving of several strata, with the 
flint in question depicted in situ. Musi- 
cal art was receding to the horizon line. 
A flank attack seemed in order. A 
golden gleam by the piano inspired 
the next question. 

“Ts that a bombardon ? ”’ I asked. 

“A tuba.” He took up a sort of 
brass boa-constrictor, and, pressing the 
embouchure to his lips, blew a series of 
mighty notes. The palm-leaf prayer- 
sheets of the Chinese shrine vibrated 
uneasily ; a dim pathetic protest arose 
from the poultry-yard. 

“‘T learned the brass instruments at 
New Brighton,” he said. ‘‘ Except the 
trumpet. I shied at the trumpet. It’s 
a killing instrument. The horn is my 
orchestral favourite, as the contralto 
is my favourite voice. The trombone 
is grand, epic; the horn is noble, 
suffused with the poetic.” 

He took up a horn and blew a series 
of long mellow notes. ‘‘ That is the way 
to write for the horn. Not rapid pas- 
sages, but something that has time to be 
heard. Listen!” He played the first 
subject of Mozart’s “ Figaro ’’ overture, 
presto, a tour de force irresistibly comic, 
following with a contagious burst of 
laughter. ‘‘Somebody was showing 
the style of the overture like that,” he 
said. He ran the caricature over 
again. “Then (said the man of the 
story) the horns came in!”’ 

The ludicrous had taken possession 
of the professor. No one relishes a joke 
more keenly. 


CHESS AND JAPANESE PRINTS. 


“These things are too fatiguing,” 


was his next comment. “A game of 
chess is needed as a restorative.” 
Board and men were already on the 
Waterloo field. Two stiff, three-move 
problems were submitted, esthetic 
compositions with artistic mates. 
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“Now agame! I'll play the Scotch it. He was not allowed to paint any 
opening on you; Blackburne played it more.”’ : 
on me, and I know who didn’t win. mn 
‘Revenge!’ Timotheus cries; also— [HE PROFEssoR’s Mascot, 
“Come on, Macduff!’ ”’ 

He played a daring game, and got a 
winning combination. I resigned. He 
put out his hand, smiling—‘‘ Just to 
show there’s no animosity.”’ 

His chess is audacious and original 
rather than profound and scientific, 
based on the experience of actual con- 
flict rather than on the laboured 
analyses of the books. Resourceful in 
difficulties, he is tenacious and hard to 
beat, giving in when all is hopeless with 
the genial good-nature of one who 
recognises that other people like to 
win, but eager to renew the struggle no 
matter what the odds. Strenuous in- “ And you attribute this turn for the 
tellectual work is a habit with Professor better to ‘the restoration of the 
Granville Bantock. He rejoices in’ Buddha?” 
mental athletics. You find him deep 
in a mathematical treatise on the 
“ Fourth Dimension,” or reading the 
“ Rubaiyat ’’ in Persian, or absorbed 
in a Russian grammar. 

‘“ Persian,” he says, “is like French, 
Arabic is like Greek.”’ 

The four last-named tongues are 
familiar enough, but his Russian is 
elementary. 

‘I know a little Japanese,” he 
remarks as he takes from the wall a 
picture by Hokusai, “just enough to 
read the titles of the drawings and to 
enable me to appreciate the artist’s 
intention. I regard these Japanese 
prints as the most wonderful creations 
of their kind in the world. These 
twenty-three of the thirty-six views of 
Fuji, for instance. They date from 
1823 to 1829. Observe the master- (God of Battles with two attendants, one 
piece in the centre ; that is‘ The Wave,’ bearing a spear and the other the Book 
afamousconception. Wehavenothing of the Law. The scrolls are sacred 
like it. It is worthy the most famous writings on palm leaves. 
artist of the Eastern world. Whistler : 
owed much to Japanese art. The 
‘Ghost’ series is an extraordinary 
revelation of the character and peculiar ‘“ Those camel bells were sent to me 
genius of the Eastern mind. Hokusai from the Arabian desert, rough-cast 
contemplated a long series, but after jingles, genuine Arab work ; the kind 
the first five his countrymen had had of bells Omar Khayyam heard. You 
enough. Look at this, too horrible will remember the measured tinkle in 
for anything; an ogre devouring a_ the camel-march of the first part of 
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child. The gentle Japs couldn’t stand ‘Omar’? 


“ What is this figure ? ”’ 

“A Buddha from a Llama monastery 
in Tibet. It’s very old.” He took it 
from the stand. ‘“‘ Some very heavy 
wood ; weighs half a hundredweight or 
so. This is my mascot. In my last 
house but one no convenient place could 
be found for it in my room, and a series 
of annoyances came upon me ; a series 
of serious annoyances.” 

Again the satirical side-glance. “ Well, 
we removed to another house; the 
Buddha was restored to my private 
and peculiar den, and all my worries 
came to an end.” 


“ The thing happened as I say ; that 
is alll know. What do we know of the 
occult influences of things? What do 
we know about anything? ‘All that 
we know is that we nothing know.’ ” 

Here was the mood that puzzles poor 


ordinary folks. 

‘“ The small figures you are handling 
are from the Egyptian pyramids ; they 
are thousands of years old. Imagine 
their associations. They were made by 
people who had reached a high civili- 
sation when the inhabitants of Britain 
were running about in the nude, witha 
coat of blue paint for high days and 
holidays, living on acorns and sacri- 
ficing human beings to propitiate their 
deities. 

‘‘ The Chinese shrine is from a Chinese 
temple. The central figures are the 


OMAR AND HOMER. 
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| remembered the lady who, misled 
by an accidental aspirate, is alleged to 
have congratulated the composer on 
his courage in undertaking the stupen- 
dous task of setting to music the Iliad. 
‘Dear old Homer,” she said; “‘ my 
father the Dean would have been much 
interested. He used to read him in the 
Greek. Are you arranging the whole 
fifteen thousand lines—or were they 
hexameters ? ”’ 

SPACE AND TEA. 

“If you could kindly tell me how 
something came into being in the 
infinite void, I should be obliged,”’ said 
the professor, with abrupt and humor- 
ous transition. ‘‘ My own belief is that 
something always was, and that some- 
thing always will be. When we con- 
template the unknowable mysteries of 
the universe, or ponder over the periods 
of geology, or try to conceive the vast 
distances of interstellar space, how 
minute and worthless our ambitions 


appear, how paltry our political and 
artistic bickerings and jealousies ! When 
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we remember the rate at which the 
earth moves round the sun ; when we 
know that the solar system is moving 
towards Hercules at unthinkable speed, 
and that the whole arrangement may 
in a few million years be smashed into 
nothing ; when we know that the earth 
will in time become cold like the moon, 
which is but a desolate spot torn from 
the earth, and humanity will perish off 
the face of the universe, then I for one 
feel like ’’—he took my arm, and, with 
a quizzical look, added—“‘ like taking 
you downstairs and giving you some 
tea.” 

In conclusion, and because a strong 
man’s career is always interesting, I 
should like to give my readers, briefly, 
the outlines of Mr. Bantock’s life. But 
space in the universe and space in a 
magazine are two very different things. 
The main thing is that music never 
entered into him—was never thought 
of—until he was twenty years old ; and 
this circumstance is a refreshing re- 
flection in these days of mushroom 
prodigies. 


























Some of the outdoor pets at 


** Broadmeadow. 
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THE TUBE LETTER. 


I isn’t in the Gardens, with the sunshine all above, 


That I’m sitting down to write now to the one I truly love, 
And I’ve not the faintest notion if the sky is grey or blue, 


Since it’s in the Central Tube, dear, that I’m writing this to you! 


The train is simply crowded, for it’s half-past six or more, 
All the City men returning, and I stood close by the door, 
Till a nice man (not so nice as you !) said, ‘‘ Won’t you take my seat ?” 


So I thanked him most politely, and I hope my smile was sweet ! 


A girl is sitting opposite, in such a pretty gown, 
Though the colour doesn’t suit her—it’s so unbecoming, brown— 
But the style is quite perfection, I should like it made in grey 


(Oh, I’ve got the muslin frock on, and your special hat to-day !) 


A little boy has just come in ; round eyes and saucy nose, 
And he won’t stand still one second—(now he’s treading on my toes!) ; 
But he really is a darling, just as sweet as he can be, 


And he’s eating chocolate almonds, and he’s offered one to me ! 


It seems a year of Sundays since the day you went away, 
And I’ve been most awfully lonesome—and I’ve such a lot to say ; 
But we’re just at Oxford Circus—I must change for Bakerloo— 


So no more—but good-bye, dearest, and my love—it’s all for you ! 














MISTAKES. 








BY H. FIELDING HALL. 








HEY sat opposite each other 


silently, and the meal seemed 
jong. Neither was hungry, 


neither had any desire for these dishes 
that the servants handed. And yet 
they ate, partly for custom, partly 
because it was an excuse for no 
words. The room was bare; on the 
floor was matting, the furniture con- 
sisted of a sideboard, a table, and 
eight chairs. The walls were white- 
washed, and there were nail-marks as 
if things had been hung up, but were 
now gone; the doors plain and un- 
polished. The woman was out of 
place there. Her grace, the delicacy 
of her curves, the softness of her 
dress, the atmosphere that clung to 
her, was strange. In the whole room 
there was no note that responded to 
her. She stared always at the plate, 
but the man’s eyes seldom left her. 
They passed over her from hair to 
waist like a caress. They were kind, 
yet sad, with a look of surprise in 
them, as if the world were presenting 
to them new problems they could not 
understand. The man himself was 
pale and nervous. The woman was 
pretty, but languid. She seemed with- 
out strength, or interest in anything. 
Her cheeks were pale and hollow, and 
there were black rims round her eyes. 
When the breakfast was over and the 
servants had gone the man spoke at 
last. 

“You will write from Colombo? 
he said. 

The woman answered grudgingly, 
“Tf you like. But what is the use?”’ 


”° 


“I shall like to hear,’? he said. 
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“* Margaret, aren’t you a little sorry to 
go? Just a little?’’ He leant over 
the table coaxingly. 

She remained silent a moment. And 
then the words came out quickly. 
‘‘Sorry! It is like getting out of 
prison, out of a cage. Sorry?”’ 

‘““ Yes,’’ he assented, drawing back. 
“You never liked the East. It never 
agreed with you, did it?’”’ 

She made no answer. 

‘* I shall miss you awfully,’’? he went 
on, *‘ Even now I begin to feel the dif- 
ference. The room looks quite bare 
with your little knick-knacks gone.”’ 

‘* You will get accustomed to it,” 
she answered. ‘‘ You have your work 
and your amusements. It isn’t a bad 
place for men. You have something 
to do.”’ 

** Some women like it.’’ 

** Oh, yes,’’ and she raised her eye- 
brows. *‘Girls fresh from school, 
who think it nice to have a house and 
servants and a pony to drive. Women 
like me want more than that in life.” 

He nodded. ‘‘ Yes, I know it has 
been slow for a clever woman like you., 
You miss so many things.”’ 

‘* Everything,’’ she. said succinctly. 
** there is nothing here at all.’’ 

‘What will you do when you get 
home? Have you decided? ”’ 

She shook her head. ‘‘I don't 
know vet ; I must wait till I get home. 
Probably I shall go and live abroad 
somewhere. It is cheaper, and after 
all I have only three hundred pounds 
a year. Besides, I want to go on with 
my drawing.”’ 

‘“I wish I could give you some 
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money,’’ he said; ‘‘I dare say I will 
soon. This failure is merely tempo- 
rary. I shall be on my feet again 
soon.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ she said indifferently. 

‘*T shall do better than ever. I am 
sure of it. This failure has cleared me 
of Williams, who was the cause of it. 
In future I shall be on my own 
count. I shall do well.” 

‘*T hope so,’’ she said. 

‘* And then you will come out again, 
Margaret? ”’ 

She turned on him as if she had 
been bitten. ‘‘ Never! ”’ 

‘* Not even for the cold weather? 
It is not so bad in the cold weather.”’ 

‘*T will never come here again,”’ 
she said clearly. ‘*T would sooner 
die. I have had a year of it. Never 
again. Do you know what I did the 
first evening I arrived, when you left 
me alone in my room? I sat down 
and cried.’’ 

Her husband stared at her. ‘‘I did 
not know you took it so badly,’’ he 
said. 

‘* No!’ she answered. ‘‘I have 
tried to hide it. What was the use? 
But now it is all over I may as well 
speak. You may as well understand 
how things are.’”’ 

‘*Oh! Margaret, I am so sorry. 
| Was there nothing you cared for? Not 
1even me? ”’ 

She looked at him critically. ‘I 
like you well enough. At home I 
could get on with you excellently. 
But you brought me here.” 

‘‘T had to. I live here.”’ 

“* And I hate you for it.”’ 

The man looked bewildered. He 
did not understand. They had come 
out newly married a year ago, and he 
knew she had never liked the country. 
And now that he had failed, and had 
to begin anew, it had seemed a good 
idea that she should go home till he 
had raised his head again. She had a 
little income of her own. They had 
come to this arrangement amicably. 
Te had no idea that under her acquies- 
cence there lay such strong feelings. 
He felt as if he had come into strange 
waters. 

‘* Margaret,. my dear, you are not 
well.’’? He spoke soothingly, and rose 
from his chair to approach her. 

‘* Don’t touch me,’” she said, ab- 


ac- 


ruptly. 
you 


‘‘T am going directly. I want 
clearly to understand before 
I hate you. No! It is not 
It has grown steadily in me. 

I liked you at home. I thought you 
good-natured, easy, kind. I thought 
1 could live with you. So I could in 
England, because there were other in- 
terests in life. You brought me here. 
What had I to do here? I am natvu- 
rally active. ] 
| talk to. 


people to 
( SIX. 


I go. 


sudden. 


want things to do, 

Consider my day. 
I had tea. I went 
ide or drive along the same 
dusty road; I came back. At nine we 
You went to office; 


{1 got up at 
é 
I 


out to 


had breakfast. 
and before me there were seven hours. 
There is no household work ; the ser- 
vants do that. I have not got into the 
habit of sleeping. There was no one 
to speak to. It was too hot to go out. 
Think of it; seven hours of darkened 
with light novels and my 
thoughts to make me forget the heat. 
Do you know what my thoughts were? 
They were always the same: of home, 
and the coolness of green fields, of 
long walks on misty evenings long 
They all rose before my eyes. I 
lived in dreams that I made out of the 
past, dreams that held happiness and 
music, beauty and life. It was the 
only way I could keep from always te- 
membering the heat, the loneliness, the 
awfulness of life. And for a time I 
succeeded. I was happy for a few 
hours, only to awaken each evening to 
the pain of life once more. 

‘* But in time my brain got weary; 
I could dream no more, my memories 
had faded. And the day became a 
long, hot blank, with every nerve in 
me calling for a life to live. I was 
like a prisoner beating all day against 
the wall, and never any hope of 
chang‘ Every day the same for 
weeks, months, years—for ever: it 
has nearly driven me mad.’’ She put 
up her hands to her face and stroked 
her cheeks softly, pitying herself. 
‘“You never saw. How would you? 
What do you ever see? I am not sure 
I am not mad.”’ 

‘“ Margaret! ”’ 

‘‘] should have gone mad _ truly 
before long; for I saw no outlet. Now 
you have lost all your money, and I 
am going home. It seems fike an 
escape from gaol ; and you ask me if I 


rooms, 


20 
ago. 
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will return. Return ! Do you ask 
the convict to return to his cel!, the 
bird to its cage? Return! I would 
sooner die.”’ She half-raised herself 
from the chair, her hands clasped 
on the arms, her face all alight with 
a passionate defiance. She was ready 
to fight, anxious to fight ; she gloried 
in her revolt. 

“Margaret!’? The name __ fell 
gently, reproachfully from his lips. 

Her passion was as a fiery arrow 
shot into water. She sank back tato 
her chair. 

‘‘ Margaret, I had no idea, no idea 
I am so sorry. I would Fave 
sent you home long if I had 
known. It is nerves—the climute. 
Why couldn’t you trust me? ’ 

She looked up at him with a little 
smile. ‘‘ You would have sent for the 
civil surgeon, and he would have given 
me bromide of potassium. That is as 
far as he can see.’”’ 

There was a silence. The woman 
looked out across the trees to the 
river. Before her the great brown 
flood passed downwards to the sea. 
Upon the liquid slime the steamers 
rode, moored in long lines. And up 
and down the launches passed, noisy 
and fussy, digging long furrows. Un- 
shapen lighters drifted on the tide or 
with brown square sails tried to stem 
it. Beyond the river the marshlands 
soaked in the heat and gave it off in 
steam. Her whole soul rose against 
it 


at all. 


ago 


“‘T shall miss you awfully, Mar- 
garet,’’ said the man at last. 

““T am sorry,’’ she said, without 
turning her head. 

‘“And I have nothing to look for- 
ward to except coming home to you. 
And that may be years yet.’’ 

She made no reply, but his insist- 
ence began to annoy her. 

‘“*] have been so happy with you.’’ 

“You were happy before we were 
married,’’ she answered. ‘‘Before you 
ever saw me.’’ 

‘That was different.’’ 

“T don’t see why. You can have 
the same amusements again, the same 
company. You always said you liked 
the East—that you were at home 
there.” A thin note of scorn began 
to pierce through her cold voice. 





‘If I had never seen you na 


began. 

‘* Imagine you never did,”’ she said. 
** Think it is all a dream. Go back 
to your old life, your late nights you 
enjoyed so much, your sing-songs. 
Call back your old Burmese sweet- 
heart.”’ 

‘** Margaret !”’ 

She stopped. His voice was angry, 
hurt, almost contemptuous. ‘‘* Oh, I 
don’t mind,’’ she added, with a smile. 

The man got up and walked to and 
fro. ‘I do not know what has come 
I never saw you like this. 


” 


over you. 
Margaret, you must be ill. 

** You beginning to discover 
that,’’ she said, ‘‘ at last.’’ And then 
she rose. ‘* What is the use of all 
this, Dick?’’ she said more kindly. 
‘Let us part good friends. Only I 
want you to ers! ind.”’ 

**T understand,’’ he answered. 


are 


The steamer sailed at two o'clock, 
going down with the tide as it turned. 
She was a full boat, and her decks 
were crowded. And as she left the 
jetty, as the space between her side 
and the wooden floor widened, they 
broke into a mirmur of good-byes. 
Wives called to tusbands, children to 
parents, a lone tzrewell. There were 
hands waved and hats and handker- 
chiefs. And those standing on the 
wharf saw her pass slowly into the 
stream. She turned and stopped and 
manceuvred till she was free. And 
then on the middle of the great river 
flood she began to travel. The screws 
beat more quickly, the wake became 
more disturbed, and passing swiftly 
down the long reach, she was out of 
sight. 


It was after dinner, and the man 
was sitting in his verandah smoking. 
It was nearly dark there, for it seemed 
cooler so, and the lights from within 
did not reach the corner where he sat. 
His mind was full of memories of that 
past that had gone for ever. Yet it 
was so little a time ago that he had 
come out married. Then he _ had 
taken that house, though it was incon- 
venient for him, because it pleased her. 
He had furnished it for and with her. 
The very plants beside him in the 
verandah had been bought for her. 
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And to-morrow all would be sold. He 
was going to share chambers with a 
friend, and he wanted the money he 
would get for the furniture. There 
would then be left nothing to remind 
him of her. He would, he must, go 
back to his old habits. Outside, the 
night was still and damp, heavy with 
heat. The stars shone dimly through 
a mist. In the garden the clumps of 
bamboos were formless shadows and 
the gravel walk a grey blur lighter 
than the grass. The cicalas shrilled 
unceasingly, and a wandering dog 
barked; the spirit of the East was in 
the night, it breathed" in soft warm 
airs, odorous of orange blooms, it 
whispered in the rustle of the plan- 
tain leaves, it came and closed him in 
and held him in a spell. 

And out of the night came a woman. 
From the darkness she passed slowly 
up the garden walk, a dim shadow in 
between the trees. Her bangles 
tinkled softly and her sandals tapped 
upon the gravel. She stopped to look 
and listen, and moved again uncer- 
tain, doubting. Beside the porch, 
under the jasmine creeper, she stopped 
again. She held her breath and 
listened, she bent her head and peered 
within, touching her hand to her 
throat to still her anxiety. \t first 
she heard nothing, saw nothing, and 
then the man moved. She caught the 
sound, and looking round she saw the 
spark of his cigar. She walked quickly 
to the steps and went up. The light 
from within fell on her as she crossed. 
It gleamed on silk and gold, on white 
jacket and gay scarf; it lit up her 
brown face wherein the large eves 
shone. The shadow of the straight 
awkward figure fell upon the wall. 
Then she passed on. ‘The man heard 
her coming, and looked up in surprise. 
He drew himself from his chair ready 
to rise. ‘‘ Who are you?”’ he said. 

‘‘Ma Mie.”’ 

‘“Ma Mie?’’ Then, more coldly, 
** Who allowed you to come in?’’ 

‘*No one,’’ she answered. 

Within him a cold anger rose, that 
increased. She seemed to him to per- 
sonify the East, that East which can 
give a European little and cost him 
all: fair at first view, but full of 
emptiness; and as the mingled 
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cote 
scent of her hair and clothes reached 
him, he loathed her. ‘* How dare you 
come here! We parted years ago. 
You have no business here.”’ 

*““] will go,’’ she said humbly. 
‘* But, oh, Thakin! I have heard that 
you were poor, that you have lost all 
your money. Is it true?” 

"ee 

‘*And I heard that your wife left 
you, too. Is it true?’’ 

“* What business is it of yours?’’ he 
answered coldly. 
** All that 
is yours is my business, too. You are 
part of my life always. You have for- 
gotten. You hate me now. But I 
love you just the same.”’ 


She knelt upon the mat. 


** Therefore you come and worry me 
when | am in trouble, and you know I 
don’t want to see you.’”’ 

She shrank as from a blow. a 
will go,”’ answered humbly. ‘‘] 


would not have come, only—only—--” 


she 


She was doing something on the 
mat, feverishly. He could not see 
what if Was too angry to 
look. He waited in silence till she 
would go. After a few minutes she 
stood up beside him. Out of the dark 
framed against the stars she stooped 
over him, looking at him, trying to 
catch the sense of his personality more 
closely—a memory to take with her. 
And then she turned reluctantly, and 
without a word she passed away. 
The sandals tapped upon the gravel 
faintly, and more faintly, fading into 
silence . 

The man lay still, his heart follow- 
ing the ship far away at sea, forgetful 
of all else save what he had lost. 

At last he moved. Rising wearily, 
he stretched himself; and as he did so 
his foot struck something that fell and 
tinkled. He looked down, but in the 
dark he could not see. Going slowly 
to the room within, he returned with a 
lamp and held it to the ground. And 
there upon the mat, piled within the 
circle of light, were notes and silver 
and on the top a woman's 
jewels. There were rings with stones 
in them, ear-studs of pearl and 
wrought golden necklets; and on one 
side a little tower of bangles. 

It was all she had. 


was; he 


coin, 




















N old boatman, blind of one cye, 
sold me this story on Funchal 
Beach for a pipeful of tobacco. 

He sold it as the truth ; which may be 
either absolute or relative, according 
to the I could not look into the 
nan’s soul, for one window had the 
blind down, and the other was misty 
with sea water and stronger liquids ; 
but with a Madcira beach loafer, who 
obtains the luxuries of life by varn 
spinning, and the necessaries for the 
most part by catching fish, truth is 
generally more relative than absolute. 


teller. 


Yet it is only fair to say that José 
Zarco Was no common seaman, and 
that tradition confirms the broader out- 
lines of his He spoke with a 
smoother tongue than the other Beach- 
folk, and of things beyond their know- 
ledge ; for his father had been a notary 
at Funchal, and he himself, in palmy 
days, mate and part owner of a deep- 


story. 


sea vessel, and a man with some 
friends among books. 
Zarco was ready with proofs. 
3 


“There, senhor,’’ he said, pointing 
with his cigarette end to a grey build- 


ing on the hillside, ‘* is the very place, 


still standing. It has altered since 
then : doors have been built into it ; 


and nowadays the nuns come down 
into the town, with baskets full cf 
embroidery and feather flowers, thei 
eyes as ready to look at men as at beads 
in the olden time. But it’s the Santa 
Clara Convent still. And this, sen- 
hor,”’ tapping his foot in half-defiant 
confirmation on the pebbles, ‘‘ is the 
very beach, though many seas have 
washed it since three of us played here 
as children, fifty years back. The day 
seemed longer then, and the sun 


Stronger, yet never a minute of the one 
nor a ray of the other did we lose away 
trom the sea shore. 

“Anna was younger than Manoel 
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or I, but she grew old more quickly ; 
and by-and-by her father, who was 
making money fast by trade with 
other countries, opened his eyes to 
the fact that he owned a daughter 
who might, by cultivation, be turned 


into a property of some value. And 
so we two were left to amuse our- 
selves without our brown-skinned, 


brown-eyed, tangled-haired little com- 
panion ; and the years went on, until 
one day a ship like a beautiful white- 


winged sea-bird came skimming and 
dipping round the bend of the bay, 


and half an hour later Manoel’s fa- 
ther, her captain, jumped ashore from 
his dinghy.”’ 

José Zarco soon heard that Manoel 
was to go to sea with his father ; and 
there was nothing for it but that he 
must follow suit. Now Captain Pinto, 
the loved the sea too well: to 
shut out the boy from any corner of 


sailor, 


it; but Senhor Zarco, the notary, 
Niked dry |: 


7 ind, and the dry contents 
thereof, better ; and raised objections 
—described by Zarco at full length— 
which induced his son to take French 


leave. They were with Captain Pinto 
for ten years, until his death; then 
Manoel took his place as owner and 
captain of the Donna . Maria, and 


Zarco became second in command. 


Among the merchants for whom 
we traded,’’ the old man went on, hav- 
ing reached this point of his story by 
a very circuitous route—for the yarn 
felc its way, like the tide at our feet, 
into every nook and corner and cranny 
as it advanced—‘* was Senhor Lopez, 
the father of Anna, who had now 
become a very wealthy man. His 
house was pulled down years ago to 
make room for the lazaretto; but at 
that time it was one of the prettiest 
places in all the kingdom of Portugal, 
standing up on the hillside just above 
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the town, and peeping out at the sea 
through a gardenful of green leaves, 
pleasing fountains, and bright flowers. 
Regularly every fortnight, directly we 
left the ship, Manoel and I would go 
up together to Bella Vista, to iake 
Senhor Lopez the profits of his ven- 
tures—the two of us together for pro- 
tection’s sake, for the world was 
younger then, with youthful ideas of 
might and right; and sometimes we 
carried a goodly sum of money. When 
we reached the house, we would sit 
in our wicker chairs on the verandah, 
while the ants brought in wine 
and cigars; and so between sipping 
and smoking business matters would 
be settled. Time and I have both 
changed since then. 

‘*T had heard that 
intended his daughter for 
old nobleman who was g 
attention; and for my own part 
thought nothing more of her in that 
sense, save that it seemed a pity for 
a girl to be forced up like a rare hot- 
house plant, to be sold to the highest 
bidder; but I soon noticed that 
Manoel cared less for Count Fernan- 
dez than he did for the fly which he 
had to brush away before he could sip 
his wine. And, while he sipped it, 
he was always for giving 


Tr 
Sel 


Senhor Lopez 
a wealthy 
paying her 


heed to 
other sparkles than those in the ruddy 
liquid ; and by-and-by began to prac- 
tise flash-signalling from his own eyes 
to the dark eyes of Anna Lopez. 

*“* Soon Manoel began to alter in his 
habits : he became more careful in 
his dress, and afraid even of soiled 
hands ; while at Bella Vista his manner 
to me grew more stiff and pompous, 
as if to impress Senhor Lopez with his 
importance as captain of the Donna 
Maria. But the Senhor suspected 
nothing, never dreaming that his 
daughter would depart from _ the 
course he had charted out for her ; 
and so the two craft were able to sail 
craftily from signalling distance into 
earshot. For some little time Manoel 
had been in the habit of going up 
alone to the house, on other business 
than that of money-making, though 
to do with more valuable property of 
the old merchant’s than that which we 
traded in between Lisbon and 
Madeira. Well, one day the Senhor 
yeame back before he was either 


wanted or expected—found them to- 
gether in the garden—and had the 
whole truth of the matter poured out 
on him suddenly, like water from a 
broken bottle, instead of gradually 
and in a gentle stream, as Manoel had 
at first intended. 

‘* T heard all about it in the cabin of 
the Donna Maria that same evening : 
how Senhor Lopez had raved and 
stormed, and called Manoel a common 
sailor, and told him that his daughter 
was meant for a better man than he; 
how Manoel had retorted angrily that 
he should have said a better price, 
and not a better man ; and how Anna, 
red fire glowing through her olive 
cheeks, had added bravely that she 
was not a piece of merchandise, to be 
sold to the highest bidder, that she 
hated Count Fernandez, who was old 
as he was bad, and bad as he was old, 
and that she would marry the man 
she wanted or none at all. 

‘*Then Lopez strictly forbade 
Manoel to speak again to his daugh- 
ter, or his daughter to speak to him. 
But it would take more than an old 
man’s prohibition and six feet of 
brick and trellis work, to shut a sailor 
out ; and before very long, Lopez dis- 
covered that, though his daughter 
would have nothing to say to the 
Count, she had a good deal to say 
still, directly her father’s back was 
turned, to the captain of the Donna 
Maria. 

‘““And so the meetings went on; 
and so, also, as a not unnatural conse- 
quence under such circumstances, Sen- 
hor Lopez soon discovered that his 
command was a dead letter. Thus 
there came a fine day when Manoel, 
going up to Bella Vista, found Anna 
missing, and no news left of her 
whereabouts. 

‘‘T was on the deck of our vessel 
when he returned; and saw at once 
that something had gone amiss. 
Manoel brought his boat alongside, 
and came aboard without a word; 
and, with teeth locked close, eyes 
flashing, and finger-nails clenched 
tightly into the palms of his hands, 
strode into the cabin. I followed 
him, putting my hand on his shoul- 
der ; but he shook me roughly off. 
Lopez has hidden Anna,’ he 
blurted out at last, thickly; for his 


see 











of 


nd 











throat was choked with rage and dis- 
appointment and misery; though a 
torrent of threats and complaints was 
trying to force its way through into 
utterance. It was some time before 
he would listen to reason. 

‘¢** She must be somewhere on the 
island,’ I answered; ‘no boat has 
sailed for Lisbon these three days. 
We shall soon find her. To-night it is 
too late to do anything ; but to-mor- 
row vou will be able to search Fun- 
chal and the hill-villages in the centre 
of the island; I will take the ship 


round the coast, and keep my ears 
open for news from the fisher-folk.’ 
“So the next morning we 
separated ; Manoel going with one of 
the men to the town, while I set sail 
with the others for the next port along 
the coast ; and for a fortnight no news 
passed between us. When we had 
finished our work, and had entered 
every village and qucstioned every 
innk 
on the island, we met again on board 
the ship in Funchal Bay. 





seeper and boatman and burriquero 
i , 


““*No luck, Manoel,’ I said, as I 
grasped his hand ; for I could see in 
his eyes that he also had met with 
failure. 

‘*** No luck,’ he answered, almost 
t I mean to make luck: 

n her if it costs my every 
rei and every moment. Her father 
and the Count shall suffer for this. 
unless next week brings news. If 
there’s a foot of steel or six inches of 
yistol-barrel in Portugal, they shail 


‘You won’t find the silk by cut- 
rm,’ I replied. 


i) 


men who know the seer< 
or father, one or the ¢ 
certain to visit the girl 
Don’t kill or injure them—you will 
kill the secret with them; but live 
with their shad ws, and it will not be 
long before one of t 

‘“Mancel saw the truth of my 
words, and during t : ‘ 
Lopez and the Count nevi 
dwelling ithout one or the other of 
us close at their heels. But all our 
vigilance was of no effect. Morning 
meant a stroil into town to the café 
opposite the Palace ; afternoon, a ride 
towards Camara, or up into the hills 
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behind Funchal ; evening, a lounge in 
the Praza, or wine and cigars on the 
verandah at Bella Vista. From one 
day’s end to another was never a sign 
of Anna. 

‘“We always slept on the boat ; 
and one night we were sitting smok- 
ing on deck, talking of the search over 
a bottle of tinta, when the news that 
we had tried in vain to discover for 
ourselves came, as news often will, 
quite unexpectedly. 

‘** This shadow business is no 
good,’ Manoel was saying gloomily. 
‘ We've followed them now for nearly 
a week, and done nothing save spend 
money on drinks in quintas, tips to 
spies, and hire of horses ; besides, by 
this time they must be on their guard. 
] shall throw deception away alto- 
gether. To-morrow evening the 
Count will be with Lopez at Bella 
Vista. We will go there with the 
crew, fully armed, bring the two to the 
ship, and set sail at once for Lisbon. 
Once under way, it will be an easy 
matter to drag out the secret.’ 

‘‘ The glitter of Manoel’s eye, and 
the way the last few words came from 
his clenched teeth, told me that, if 
ence the Count and Senhor Lopez 
reached the ship, they would have a 
bad time until the secret was out. 
But at that moment our conversation 
was interrupted. There came to our 
ears a wish-washing of the sea against 
the vessel, a clamorous bumping and 
tapping at her bows, and a rattling of 
oars in rowlocks; and I sprang on 
deck, to see the reason for this late 


A little beach-boat, high-prowed, 
1 streaked like a rainbow with 


bright colours, was pecking at our 
ide with her sharp beak. We were 


some way out from the shore ; but an 
old woman was ‘the only occupant of 
the boat—captain and crew alike ; and 
she was trying in vain, with the per- 
spiration standing in beads on her 
wrinkled face and brown’ gnarled 
arms, to bring her unruly craft safely 
alongside. One of the sailors was 
standing near; and in a minute we 
had bundled her, gasping and pant- 
ing, on to the deck. 

‘** Where is the Captain—Captain 
Manoel Pinto ?’ she asked, in an old 
wheezy voice, when she had recovered 
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breath enough to speak. ‘ Here is a 
letter for him.’ 

** She held in her hand, not a letter, 
but a bundle of white linen—white, I 
say, though it was dingy and un- 
washed. The woman was poorly clad, 
and spoke with the accent of one of the 
poorest class. 

*** No,’ she said angrily, ‘no, sen- 
hor : this is for the Captain himself,’ 
as I held out my hand to receive the 
expected note. ‘It is addressed to 
the Captain, and the Captain is to 
have it—or to buy it,’ she added as 
an afterthought. 

““*What is it, José?’ rang out 
Manoel’s voice, as his bronzed head 
appeared above the hatchway. ‘ What 
does the woman want ?’ 

*** Good day, senhor,’ she said, 
dropping him an ungainly curtsey, and 
not waiting for me to answer. ‘J have 
brought you a letter from a _ lady 
that , 

*** Come,’ said Manoel, reining in 
his impatience for a moment, and lead- 
ing the way into the cabin. ‘ Now 
give me—let me have the letter,’ he 
exclaimed, almost before sie had 
crossed the threshold. 

‘But I saw that the woman was 
exhausted with the heat and her long 
pull from the shore ; and, pushing her 
into a chair, I poured out silently a 
glass of aguardente, and placed it be- 
fore her. She sipped the fiery spi-it 
slowly, watching Manoel the while 
with curious and greedy eyes ; partly 
tu tantalise him, partly to gauge the 
value of her news by his impatience. 
I noticed this also, and _ touched 
Manoel’s foot with mine to teach him 
to treat the matter lightly ; but he was 
too excited to heed me. 

*** Give me—sell me the letter,’ he 
said, eagerly. How much do you 
want ?’ 

‘* The woman hesitated for a ino- 
ment. 

‘** Two thousand reis,’ she said at 
last, tentatively. 

** Manoel threw down some notes 
on the table. 

‘** For the boat from the island,’ 
the woman continued, as if to mend a 
broken sentence. ‘For the letter, 
tlree thousand.’ 

‘** Give me the letter.’ 
threw down more notes. 


Manoel 
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That is very little, Senhor Capi- 
tano. I am an old woman; the way 
from the levada is rough and the sea 
strong against an old woman: 1 have 
run risk, too, if I confess this ma:ter 
to the priest. It is very little.’ 

““*Tt is very much,’ I said 
brusquely, kicking Manoel’s leg under 
the table to teach him discretion. She 
turned her back to me and looked at 
him. 

*** It is very much,’ he echoed firm- 
ly, this time taking my hint. ‘ Five 
thousand reis ? Your day’s work 
brings in half five hundred. Give me 
the letter.’ 

‘* Reluctantly, seeing his face set 
hard, she held forth, not a sheet of 
paper, but the soiled linen bundle, 
which resolved itself suddenly into 
the headdress of a nun. Worked with 
cotton in the centre of it, where the 
writing would be noticed only by the 
washing women in the levada, was the 
message—- 


6c 67 


‘**Captain Pinto, Ship Donna 
Maria. I am in Santa Clara. 
eee ANNA 99) 


II. 


The Santa Clara convent in those 
days had one door only, locked aad 
guarded day and night, save when a 
novice entered to take the veil. 
Neither the quick nor the dead ever 
left it; the world was gone for ever 
when that door was passed, for, hike 
the gate of the tomb,; it opened one 
way only. A huge turnstile, let in at 
one wall of the building, and guarded 
always by a female Cerberus, the o'd- 
est and trustiest and ugliest of the sis- 
ters, was used for the passage of food 
and other necessaries into the convent, 
and through this every week the soiled 
linen was sent in a long wicker )as- 
ket, which returned a week later with 
a spotless cargo fresh from tie 
levada. 

Anna had worked the message tear- 
fully in the dead of night in her cell, 
and it passed unnoticed in the pile of 
linen where a letter on paper would 
never have escaped the prying eyes or 
hands of the sister on duty, ever ready 








to prevent messages from reaching 
the outer world. Thus the laundress 
had received it, had noticed the cot- 
ton lettering as she scrubbed and 
rubbed the linen on the stones of the 
rocky watercourse where she worked ; 
and, shrewd, though unlettered, had 
submitted it to her son, a burriquero, 
who could just spell out the words. 
Captain Manoel Pinto’s inquiries had 
made his name known throughout the 
island ; and the woman, not trusting 
even her own son to tell the news, 
had hastened with all the streneth of 
her time-worn limbs to reach the ship. 

Most sailors are good need!emen, 
and love added nimbleness to Manoel’s 
When the woman left the 
Donna Maria linen bore an an- 
swering message, and her 
gleamed brightly behind their shaggy 
brows with the prospect of another 
three thousand reis if it reached its 
destination safely. 

‘“When the woman had 
said Zarco, continuing _ his 
‘* Manoel paced with me up and down 
the deck telling me his plan. 

““* Tf it fails,’ I said, when he had 
finished, ‘it need not be for lack of 
fleet horses nor strong men.’ 

"Tf it fails!’ he echoed excitedly. 
“Tt will not fail ; or, if it does, the 
walls of the convent shall come down, 
even though | have to pick them piece 
from piece with my own fingers.’”’ 

‘In the twilight of Wednesday 
evening,’ continued Zarco, ‘* Manocl 
and | and two of our trustiest seamen 
slipped into the dinghy, and pulled 
towards the The sea wis 
choppier than it had been for some 
days, and bore against the boat in 
while the black shere 
line lay edged with blue like an 
mine-bordered mantle. On the beach 
two of the men we had hired jay wait- 
ing with a yoke of oxen ; but time 
after time we were dashed against the 
stones, and back into the deeper 
waters, far from where they were 
standing. At last the cattle were 
dragged and goaded into position, 
ropes were cast over the keel of 
the boat, and Manoel, heed- 
less of the blinding spray from the 
next wave, sprang ashore. We fo!- 
lowed in the sea’s next breathing 
space, and, leaving the boat in charge 
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of one of the sailors, the three of us 
started off towards the foot of the hill 
on which stood the convent. 

‘* The road was broad at first, and 
skirted with prickly pear on eit*:er 
side ; but higher up the hedges 
dwindled into nothingness, and the 
path grew narrow and rugged with 
rocks, like the channel of some old 
torrent, as indeed it may well have 
been. At the bend in the broad road, 
where the path began to wind steev!y 
up towards the convent, the old 
woman and her daughter were to have 
awaited us ; and Manoel, who was 
almost beside himself with excitement 
and impatience, was for pressing cn 
at once when he found that they w-re 
late. But we had ample time, in 
spite of the delay in landing, and I 
pressed him back into the shadow, 
under the fleshy arms of the cactits 
hedge. There we staved, not know- 
ing what other eyes than the lizard’s 
might have been watching the three 
black patches on the pathway, our 
hearts beating fast with the suspense 
of waiting and the excitement of the 
night's errand, until we heard the 
mingle of strong and feeble footst°ns 
on the cebbles, and saw below us the 
bent form of the old woman, and the 
lissome figure of her daughter, who 
helped both in washing and carrying 
the linen. Quickly we drew them in- 
to the deep shade of the hedge, and in 
a moment Manoel tore the lid from the 
and seized its contents—-not 
clean linen, but two cotton 
like those worn bv the women, 
two gaily coloured kerchiefs. 

‘“The sailor’ and I slipped 
dresses over our own clothes, end 
donned the headgear. Then ‘\fanvel 
crept into the wicker basket—hne 
slimly built, and by drawing c! 
limbs just managed to squeeze in-a 
white cloth was thrown over him, 
some leaves from the roadside hiding 
the outline of his form; and at last 
we took up our strange burden, and 
started on the path leading to the con- 
vent. The women were to wait in 
the patch of shadow until we had 
time to reach the summit and try the 
success of our scheme. 

** Slowly we crawled onward and 
upward with the heavy basket, in the 
kroad moonlight now, and in full view 
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ofthe convent—though our disguise 
gave us confidence ; and to imitate 
the feeble footsteps of the old woman 
was no difficult task on the steep and 
rocky pathway. At last we came close 
under the walls, and against the iron 
shutter that closed the opening in 
which the turnstile was set; and 
halted for a moment’s breathing space. 
But we could feel Manoel’s impatient 
movement at the delay; and, with 
trembling fingers, I tugged at the 
bell-pull near the shutter 

‘With beating hearts we listened 
to the clang of the metal tongue, as 
it echoed through stone corridors and 
halls and cloisters ; and to the creak- 
ing and groaning that followed as the 
bell asthmatically sank to rest again 
among its time-eaten joists and gir- 
ders. Then a sour face, wrinkled and 
faded like an autumn leaf, appeared 
for a moment at a tiny opening by 
the side of the turnstile. The old 
nun was apparently soon satisfied by 
her inspection, for the next moment 
the iron shutter rolled aside—we 
placed the basket and its living cun- 
tents into the huge cage of the turnstile 
—and then, very slowly, as the old 
woman turned the wheel that moved 
the machinery, Manoel was _ carried 
into the convent ! 

‘It seemed an age, but it could 
only have been two or three minutes, 
before the turnstile again began to 
revolve—and we could see from the 
jerks and _half-stoppages that a 
novice had control of the machinery. 
Manoel had succeeded in his object. 
As the cage came round, we snatched 
the basket from it, and the next 
ment Anna Lopez besid 
free ! 

‘* Sobbing with excitement and 
anxiety, she told us in a few hurried 
words what had _transpired—how 
Manoel had sprung from the basket, 
and, gagging the old woman with 
one hand, had with the other seized 
the handle controlling the machinery 
of the turnstile, while Anna took his 
place in the cage. Then finally, but 
with some difficulty because of the 
frantic struggles of the nun, the 
turnstile had been set in motion once 
more, and its occupant set free. But 
what of Manoel himself in the mean- 
time ? The cage had been jerked half 


mo- 
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rr ) 
round after Anna’s rescue, but there 
it stayed, now and again jerking vio- 
lently, but moving only a few inches, 
onward. The suspense was terrible. 
Anna was almost beside herself 
with anxiety, and we were wondering 
hel to do in face of the turn things 
had taken, when suddenly, muffled 
into a whisper by the thick walls, we 
heard Manoel’s voice crying to us to 
push round the cage. I pressed 
against it with all my force, but could 
not move it ; then the sailor joined 
with mine; and finally, 
Anna herself helped us. At last, 
though very slowly, the turnstile be- 
gan to revolve—there was a sudden 
and violent jerk as Manoel, flinging 
the nun him, jumped into the 
within the convent-—and at last 
was carried round to the opening, 
— out ! 
Yuick !’ he shouted— 
Down “the hill for dear life !’ 
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ley are women 
run,’ murmured the sea 
with us, thinking all danger over ; 
but even as he spoke the great bell 
of the convent clanged forth, sending 
sonorous warning into the town below. 
Hurry! hurry !—the people will 
be up here in a minute,’ cried Manoel; 
they will stop us before we reach the 
boat and get under way. 
And it seemed likely 
yuld prove true. 
si ing in the 
road wh iad met the 
and her deaatase : but we 
hundred yards to run 
them, people 
town c at the 
Jill, clustering together in dark knots, 
hing us as we tore down the 
narrow path ; while behind us the one 
the convent opened on its 
rusty hinges, and the nuns, some of 
them for the time in many years, 
poured out in scores to pursue us. 
To the 
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horses, were clattering down the 
rough path towards the crowd. 

““* Are you going to charge them ? 
They are too many; we cannot ride 
more than two abreast : we shall be 
dragged down,’ I gasped b eathlessly 
to Manoel, as he kept s raight ahead, 
urging his horse on recklessly with 
heel and fist and voice. 

‘For a moment he did not answer, 
but set his teeth and looked fixedly 
ahead at the crowd. We were now 
in the broader road between the two 
hedges, one shutting off a precipice, 
the other a decline almost as steep. 
The crowd were right in front of us, 
and as they saw the horses they 
wavered for a moment, and_ loud 
voices sounded out in hurried consul- 
tation ; then they wedged together in 
a solid mass, hundreds strong. None 
knew the rights of the question ; but 
there were the nuns shrieking out in 
the far distance, and the great bell 
clanging forth in the still night air ; 
and they were ready without argu- 
ment to take up the battle of the 
Church. So they stood, a dark wali 
across the roadway peasants and 
wealthy merchants, burriqueros and 
bullock drivers holding aloft torches 


that flickered strangely on the white 
shirts and pointed caps ; priests, keep- 
ing their bodies to the background but 
their voices very much to the fore ; lay- 
men, saying less, but ready to do more; 
each adding his separate note to the 
angry crowd-roar that came towards 
us like the growl of a hungry beast. 

*** We cannot charge them,’ hissed 
Manoel between his clenched tecth. 
‘Turn sharp to the right when I give 
the signal: it is our only chance.’ 

‘* We sped on, our heads throbbing 
hotly with excitement, the sharp wind 
biting into our faces, the hedges flying 
past. The crowd were twenty yards 
—fifteen, yards—ten yards ahead of 
us; already hands were thrust forth 
to catch reins and manes; and 
then Manoel gave the word, and with 
all our strength we turned our horses’ 
heads to the right. A shower of stones 
—a scrunching of hoofs—a spray of 
sparks ; and the next second we were 
over the low edge and on the steep 
pathless slope of the hill-side ! 

“The crowd, confident in numbers, 
but afraid to venture forth singly to 
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meet the mad charge, were too taken 
aback to stop us while the horses were 
reined on to their haunches, ready to 
turn from the path. And they hesi- 
tated again to venture in the black 
darkness on to the hill-side, for clouds 
were now veiling the moon ; though a 
few men with torches followed us gin- 
geily, while others tore down the 
pathway to meet us—or our dead 
bodies—at the foot of the hill. 

‘* We were far ahead of our pur- 
suers when, breathless, and aching in 
every limb, but safe, we reached the 
sea-shore ; and our boat had nearly 
gained the ship when their dark forms 
fringed the-coast-line, and the blurred 
eyes of their torches peered from 
darkness into darkness. And after 
that there is little more to tell. We 
set sail at once, and as there were no 
cables then, Manoel was married in 
Lisbon a few days later without oppo- 
sition. Then he embarked on a ven- 
ture of his own with goods from that 
citv to Brazil, and returned many 
months later to find Lopez dead, and 
the affair of the convent almost for- 
gotten ; for you English then held the 
island, and men had other things to 
think of in Madeira. Besides, there 
were young men and women’ who 
heard the story, and, if they had 
known all the case sooner, some 
would never have tried to stay the 
horses on the broad pathway.  Reli- 
gions differ with different races, but 
love is the same all the world over, 
and sometimes it is stronger than 
priestcraft. That is the story.’’ 

‘* And so Manoel and Anna lived 
happily ever after ?’’ I said, half turn- 
ing to go. 

‘‘ No, sir; they have been dead these 
twenty years. Manoel lies out yonder, 
somewhere where blue meets blue; 
Anna is in the cemetery in the Rue 
Bella Vista, whither she went soon 
after. Have you a scrap more to- 
bacco, Senhor ? And a few reis, for 
I have fallen in the world. When I 
was mate of the Donna Maria——’’ 

I gave him a few reis, and some 
more tobacco for his story ; whether it 
was worth it 1 know not. Then I left 
him, dangling his legs over the break- 
water, and rolling a cigarette deftly 
from a well-filled tin of black tobacco 
—of his own. 
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BY ELIZABETH C. WINTER. 


VEN as late as twenty years ago 
E, it was not considered a very 
mad feat to have climbed the 
Matterhorn ; but to have accomplished 
that difficult task seventeen times suf- 
ficed to throw a halo round the head 
of the successful climber brilliant 
enough to make him a star of magni- 
tude in the social firmament. When, 


therefore, Gerald Compton returned 
to his bovhood’s home as_ the 


hero of seventeen ascents and descents 


of the great Swiss peak, he found 
himself quite a_ lion. But he 
didn’t like the unexpected homage, 
and he speedily decided to get away 


Then something happened 
which gave the guidance of his life 
into other hands. He met a young 
woman whom he had once known as 
a child, but who had outgrown his 
remembrance of her. 

She was tall and slender, and a 
type of beauty that is becoming rarer 
day by day, since it belongs of right 
to Ancient Greece; and, even there, 
was found more often in the marble of 
Phidias than in the flesh and blood of 
the breathing world. 

** Who is she?’’ asked Gerald of the 
young man to whom he chanced to be 
speaking when the girl entered the 
crowded ; have never 


from it. 


of 


room, “I 
such almost perfect beauty.’”’ 

‘* Her name is Constance Brandt,”’ 
answered Cyril Kingdon, slowly, while 
his gaze dwelt on the tranquil face and 
statuesque form with more than ¢:¢- 
miration—with a passionate intensity 
that brought a fiery glow into this 
deep-set, dark eyes. ‘‘‘ Almgst p>r- 
fect,’ did you say, Compton? We 


seen 
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omit the adverb here when we speak of 
Miss Brandt.”’ 
“And yet I 


words,’’ 


can’t change my 
Compton continued, after a 
more critical glance at the young lady, 
‘* for Miss Brandt’s beauty is not per- 


fect—fortunately. It has that slight 
flaw, that piquant irregularity, which 
gives the final charm to what would 


be otherwise too perfect for this earth. 

t this distance I can’t tell what the 
flaw is—it may be the eye, the mouth, 
the nose; but, whatever it is, the 
charm of the girl’s beaty is intensified 
by i,”’ 

“By Jove 
“2 a 


! I never noticed 
Kingdon, with a 
short, half-disappointed laugh. ** But 
you are right, Compton, and the de- 
fect, if it is such, ts in the mouth.”’ 
She's queer in some ways,”’ said 
Kingdon, lightly, but still with a keen 
look at his listener. ‘* Very fanciful, 
I call her you know— 
has a kind of second sight, and all 
that sort of thing.”’ 

Che crowd being great, the young 
men were presently separated from 
each other. Kingdon elbowed his way, 
almost roughly, his gaze persistently 
following one figure, till he stood at 
last beside Constance Brandt. 

‘Il am so glad to reach you,”’ he 
said ; and, despite his utmost effort 
at calmness, he knew that his voice 
trembled. ‘‘ What a crowd is here 
to-night! ”’ 

‘* Yes, everybody is here,’’ she an- 


and 
exclaimed 


“6 


sees visions, 


swered with an_ indifferent smile. 
** But I think I like it. This is my 
first experience since I returned. You 


know I’ve been away all the winter. 
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“Yes, I know,’’ he answered with 
significant emphasis. “‘I think I've 
known little else since you went 
away. May I see you—to-morrow? ”’ 
he whispered. 

‘‘To-morrow ? Yes, certainly,”’’ she 
answered slowly, and with such in- 
difference that she seemed hardly aware 
of the words, and not at all aware of 
their posible significance to Kingdon. 

‘‘ When ? At what hour ?’’ he 
went on with an eagerness. that 
blinded him to the girl’s unconscious 
coldness. 

‘Oh, the usual hour. I am always 
at home about three o’clock—unless I 
go out. Who is that ?’”’ she added, 
in a tone of.sudden interest. ‘‘Is 
that our returned traveller, the moun- 
tain climber ? I used to know Gerald 
Compton when I was a child, but I 
suppose he has forgotten me.”’ 

Kingdon turned about sharply, that 
he might look in the directicn her 
gaze indicated, and at the same mo- 
ment there was a movement as of a 
surge of the ocean among the sea of 
human beings. He was swept away, 
while Constance was borne out of his 
reach in the opposite direction ; and a 
few minutes later he caught a glimpse 
of Gerald Compton’s blond head as 
it bent before her. 

‘““He doesn’t seem repelled by her 
at this moment,’’ he thought; but 
there was as yet no bitterness in his 
heart, and only amusement in the 
faint smile that fluttered about his 
lips. ‘* Perhaps she is reminding him 
of their old-time acquaintance, when 
they were children together.”’ 

When Constance Brandt found her- 
self alone that night she was con- 
scious of a feeling she had never till 
then experienced,—it was a_ keen, 
though vague, interest in another life 
that had quite suddenly become of more 
importance to her than anything else 
in the world. This new feeling was 
like a fever, and drove sleep away 
from her. After tossing about and 
arranging and rearranging her pil- 
lows, she rose impatiently, flung on a 
dressing-gown, sat down beside a 
window, and gazed out on the moonlit 
water. The familiar view had never 
looked more beautiful. The Bay of 
New York, and afar off the first 
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glimpse of the Atlantic, glittered like 
silver in the white light. 

‘‘No wonder I couldn't sleep,” 
she murmured. ‘‘ It is bright as day- 
light. What a scene the Swiss moun- 
tains must be on a night like this— 
and what a picture of them Gerald’s 
words have Icft on my mind! He 
didn’t remember me at first. But he 
ought to give up mountain climbing. 
There is always a last time to every- 
thing, and a man ought to know when 
to choose the last time for climbing 
mountains—or let some one else choose 
for him! Now, if I ever know Gerald 
well enough I shall ask him to pro- 
mise me ¥ 





Constance was dreamily aware that 
she was falling asleep, though her eyes 
were only half closed; and as they 
suddenly flashed wide open she saw 
quite distinctly the dim outline of chairs 
and tables in the dusky gloom, as the 
flame of the wood fire rose and fell, while 
the logs in the old-fashioned fireplace 
crumbled apart, dropping into lumps 
of glowing coal. From the fire her 
gaze wandered sleepily over the room, 
till it was arrested and riveted. She 
had drawn the curtains close, and 
vet a flood of dim, pearly light was 
streaming through them; and while 
she continued to gaze this light in- 
creased till she could see nothing else. 
Then out of it grew a figure of awful 
beauty, each moment clearer, less sha- 
dowy, till it stood out in appalling dis- 
tinctness, drawing into itself all the 
light of which it seemed to be the em- 
bodied essence. This figure floated 
towards Constance, bringing the 
breath of the frozen North, and the 
girl felt her own breath suspended, 
congealed, by the chill that settled 
round her heart, as if to separate her 
soul from its earthly dwelling-place. 
Then the figure bent over her; its eyes 
—filled with light that seemed re- 
flected from glittering snow fields— 
looked into hers with a gaze more 
threatening and more fearful than any 
word or sound. Then the figure dis- 
solved into pearly light that, floating 
backward, slowly disappeared; and 
through the fading mist Constance 
again beheld the shadowy outlines of 
familiar objects in the semi-darkness 
of the room. 

‘“‘It is morning !’’ Constance exe 
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claimed, ‘‘I must have slept, and it 
was a dream only; it must have been 
a dream!—or was it a vision? Oh, 
why am I so unlike other girls? Why 
do these terrible visions come to me? 
I won’t believe it,—this was a dream, 
—and I am so tired.’’ 


An overpowering weariness fell on 
her, and as she again returned to her 
bed her heavy eyes closed, and she 
was asleep as her head rested on the 
pillow. 

Promptly at three o’clock that 
afternoon Kingdon availed himself of 
the permission he had gained to call 
at that hour; and when Miss Brandt 
received him he thought he had never 
seen her look so beautiful. He took 
the hand she extended in silent greet- 
ing; and holding it clasped in his own 
so fast that she could not withdraw 
it without violence, he began his story 
with such abruptness and with such 
fervour, that Constance had listened 
to the end before she had quite 
realised the meaning of his words; 
and it was only when he would have 
raised her hand to his lips that she 
fully understood him. She snatched 
her hand from his grasp, moving from 
him with a gesture of involuntary re- 
pulsion, and when Kingdon looked 
into her face its change of expression 
chilled him to the heart. Afterwards, 
in thinking over the scene, Constance 
could not refrain from laughter; but 
at the moment she neither laughed 
nor felt inclined to laugh. 

‘*And you—can you not——”’ he 
began hopelessly, beginning to realise 
the true meaning of the indifference 
he had mistaken for girlish shyness. 

‘*Oh—that is ridiculous!” ex- 
claimed Constance, looking annoyed : 
‘* can’t you understand? When I sav 
I never even thought of such a thing ! 
But ’’—as_ she his face grow 
white with pain, while his form 
swayed and trembled for a moment 
as if under the force of a blow—‘t I— 
I am—sorry.’”’ 

‘‘Sorry!’’ he repeated 
with concentrated bitterness. 
to ruin a life!—to kill a man’s 
hope !—-you are sorry! But this is 
no answer, Constance! I don’t ac- 
cept it. You can learn to love me! 
You are free—your heart is mine to 
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win. Let no man dare to come be- 
tween us.’’ 

‘Oh, please don’t,’’ Miss Brandt 
interrupted, all trace of softness dis- 
appearing from her face and manner, 
while her eyes expressed cold con. 
tempt: ‘‘I couldn’t endure melo- 
drama! Let this scene end here for 


ever. My answer is final. Never 
speak to me on this subject any 
more.”’ : 
It was Kingdon who now Ww 

g drew 


back, almost as if she had struck him. 
A slight spasm passed over his fea- 
tures, but when he spoke his voice did 
not tremble, and he seemed cold and 
calm as his listener. 





x your pardon: I came near 
forgetting the manners of our set. 
Good-bye.”’ 

Miss Brandt walked toward the 
piano as her visitor left the room, 
where she sat idly touching the keys, 
till her fingers strayed into the notes 
of a weird, long-forgotten melody, 
that brought back to her thoughts the 
dream or vision of the night before. 
She felt a great longing take posses- 
sion of her—longing for—she knew 
not what! 

A servant entered to announce 
Gerald Compton; and as Constance 
moved forward to grect him a bril- 
liant flush warmed the pallor of her 
cheek, and she was vaguely conscious 
that his coming had brought the 
something she had longed for; but 
was it peace or rest? 

When Compton’s devotion to Miss 
Brandt began to be observed, and oc- 
casionally commented on, it caused 
no surprise. She was beautiful and 
attractive, though poor in worldly for- 
tune ; he was rich, tired of knocking 
about the world, and at just the age 
when a man should decide on settling 
down to the placid enjoyment of mar- 
ried life. It was, so every one said, 
an excellent match; and, though not 
yet publicly announced, all his friends 
were ready with congratulations. If 
surprise existed in any form, Cyril 
Kingdon was the only person who put 
it into words. 

‘“T thought you said that Miss 
Brandt repelled you,’’ he said once, 
to Compton, as they met for a mo- 
ment in a crowded room, where the 
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+ Raises 
guests were celebrating the close of 
the gay season, and comparing notes 
as to their whereabouts for the com- 
ing summer. 

“I don’t think I said that—ex- 
actly,” answered Gerald, with a smile 
that was like a dagger to the other 
man; ‘‘ what I did say was that 
people either repelled or attracted me 
—I have no lukewarm feelings ; and 
from something you had said of Miss 
Brandt I thought the feeling with 
which she had inspired me at first 
sight—it was very powerful—might 
have been repulsion. As you see— 
that feeling—and it is stronger than 
ever—was attraction.”’ 

He nodded a careless good-bye to 
Kingdon as he hastened towards Con- 
stance, who had entered while they 
were speaking of her. Kingdon re- 
mained where Compton had parted 
from him, and he continued to gaze 
after him as the lovers moved off to- 
gether. He was very pale, and the 
gaze that followed his successful rival 
was not pleasant—he had grown thin, 
too, so that his friends often re- 
marked on his loss of weight with 
anxiety that tried his patience. As 
he looked after Compton the dull fire 
in his deep-set eyes grew into a fierce 
flame. 

The day set for the wedding, when 
it came, was as bright and cloudless 
as all wedding-days should be ; and it 
was remarked by many that Con- 
stance Brandt had never looked so 
happy or so winsome or lovable as on 
that day. ‘* Beautiful she had always 
been,’’ even those who could find it 
in their hearts to criticise a bride, 
acknowledged, ‘‘but frozen as a 
statue!’’ And now even that fault 
had melted away, for love had 
crowned her beauty with the warmth 
and glory it had brought to her heart. 

* ¥ x “ * 

It was months later, in Southern 
Italy, when the Comptons again met 
Kingdon ; and if Constance remem- 
bered her last interview with him she 
gave no sign of it. Since the day of 
her marriage her previous life had 
become a dim, fast-fading dream ; the 
present was so happy it had painted 
its own glowing tints on the dead can- 
vas of the past. Had she been less 


wrapt in her own happiness, less ab- 
sorbed in her husband, intuition, 
which had formerly been so keen with 
her in regard to those whom she 
loved, might now have whispered 
some caution against an enemy whose 
hate against Gerald more than 
equalled his still passionate love for 
herself ; but as it was, she neither 
marvelled at the sudden friendship 
between Compton and Kingdon, nor 
felt troubled about it. When she saw 
the latter constantly, and met him at 
every place they paused at, even for 
a day, his appearance became as much 
a matter of course as if they had all 
been travelling companions from the 
first ; and when at length they found 
themselves in Switzerland, though it 
had not been on their intended route, 
neither Constance nor Gerald guessed 
that they had come to Zermatt at 
Kingdon’s suggestion. It was only 
when she caught her first glimpse of 
the Matterhorn that the happy young 
wife remembered, with a chill fore- 
boding, her husband’s old-time pas- 
sion for mountain-climbing. But even 
this thought, though it was mingled 
with some indefinable presentiment of 
disaster, was not sufficient to cast 
more than a temporary shadow on her 
present happiness. 

They had previously spoken many 
times of Gerald’s exploits as a moun- 
tain climber ; and while listening to 
his enthusiastic descriptions of the joy 
of reaching the summit of a great 
peak, often after terrible danger, Con- 
stance had more than once determined 
to ask a promise from him never 
again to risk a life so precious to her, 
but as often she had checked herself 
before the words were spoken. Why 
should she ask such a promise? It 
would seem childish, foolish, super- 
stitious ; and Gerald had a peculiar 
dislike for anything fanciful. He 
would think her peevish and silly if 
she should speak to him of presenti- 
ments or dreams ; besides, he would 
go nowhere without her, and they 
were not going to Switzerland. And 
yet here they were in Switzerland, in 
Zermatt, at the very foot of the 
dreaded Alp! Constance caught her 
breath with a choking gasp, as some 
terrible recollection tried to force itself 
out of the mists of memory; ther 
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flung the half-formed thought from 
her, forcibly, as she would have 
thrown away some _ dangerous, 
tangible object. 

‘‘ What nonsense!’’ she exclaimed 
aloud, as if to fortify her resolve with 
spoken words. ‘‘ I won’t think of it, 
and we are here but a day or two at 
most ! ”’ 

And yet the thought haunted her, 
unconsciously, for the cause of it 
still lay in the sleepless soul, and in 
the still night watches it would whis- 
per like a ghostly voice. It was in 
such a moment of sudden terror that 
Constance, quite unable to sleep, 
turned for comfort to the tranquil face 
of Gerald, who was locked in the pro- 
found slumber that is never disturbed 
by dreams at night or wild fancies by 
day. How soundly he slept! and 
how foolish she was to fright herself 
with the dread of possible harm that 
never entered his thoughts! How 
handsome he looked, too! Surcly his 
face was finer than any marble statuc, 
even in sleep, and though his violet 
eyes were hidden beneath the closed 
and dark-fringed lids; and the pro- 
fusion of blonde hair, pushed away 
from the white temovles, would have 
added grace and beauty to the head 
of Apollo. 

‘*Dear Gerald!’’ she murmured 
softly, ‘‘ how did I live in all those 
years before you came to me? But 
that was not life—it was the dream 
of the closed rosebud before the sun 
has kissed it into waking joy.”’ 

Bending over him, her lips just 
touched his brow, and with a happy 
sigh she dropped asleep, her dark hair 
mingling with his golden curls. Worn 
out by her vigil of the night, Con- 
stance slept late and more soundly 
than usual ; and she was not surprised 
to find herself alone when she awoke. 
She had just put out her hand to ring 
for the maid, when she saw a twisted 
slip of paper on the pillow beside her, 
and smoothing it out she rcad 
hurriedly :— 


‘* DEAREST,—I have with 
Kingdon to say ‘ good-bye’ to the 
Matterhorn. I shall perhaps never 
see it again. I have visited this place 
so often it has no charm for me. I 
thought I wouldn't tell you first, be- 


gone 


‘ , 


ne 


cause I know your absurd nervous- 
ness about mountain-climbing, and I 
feared you might persuade me against 
my own judgment, for you know I can 
refuse you nothing. But I had already 
promised Kingdon—and I never break 
a promise. Don’t be uneasy. We 
will return all right, and with all pos- 
sible haste. This is really the last 
time I shall climb the Matterhorn. | 
make you that promise now, ynasked, 
because you are so good in having 
not asked it of me! Good-bye, sweet- 
heart, for a little while. 
“* GERALD.” 


As she read to the last word a 
hoarse crv broke from her lips, and 
seizing the bell Constance rang it 
furiously, incessantly, until the terri- 
fied maid had entered the room. 

‘“If I had asked,’’ she thought, 


‘* oh, if I had but asked his promise : 
He says he could not break a promise 
and yet—oh, my God! 


to Kingdon 
my God! ”’ 

On “inquiry it was shown that 
Gerald and Kingdon had left the hotel 
together at a very carly hour, and 
were by this time started on the 
ascent of the mountain—if they had 
found it possible to obtain guides. 

But fear nothing, madame,’’ said 
the resident physician; ‘‘ the gentle- 
men will return. The weather 
is threatening, and they will find no 
guides for such a day on the Alps. 
There have been too many accidents 
this year alreadvy—and our Curé has 
forbidden climbing, even in_ safe 
weather. The guides dare not dis- 
obey the Curé—he has threatened 
even Iranz Andersen with excom- 
munication—Madame_ knows, _there- 
fore, it is impossible—and_ behold, 
Madame, see for yourself! There 
is a storm coming up in the moun- 
tains—look at the clouds! Ah! That 
means and wind among the 
peaks—it would be madness to at- 
tempt the ascent to-day.”’ 

But Constance turned from these 
well-meant assurances in dumb des- 
pair. With her knowledge of Gerald 
each word of the little doctor in- 
creased her alarm, for she knew that 
additional danger would only be a 
spur to new effort on the part of her 
husband. She engaged men to follow 


soon 


Snow 
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him and bring him back if not yet too 
late ; and having done all that the in- 
genuity of love could suggest for 
active effort, she betook herself to the 
maddening task of awaiting the 
result. But she would think only of 
his safety: that other alternative ?— 
oh, there was no other—impossible ! 
impossible! God could not mean to 
be so cruel! 

The slow hours dragged on, heavily 
at first, when minutes secmed hours, 
—till, in the concentration of anguish 
that takes no heed of time, Constance 
ceased to know if it was day or night. 
She was conscious of one thought, 
one feeling—Gerald had not yet 
come! The night had passed, but 
she knew it not, though she watched 
the dawn steal slowly into the room, 
and out of its misty grey pallor she 
saw once more the faint outline of a 
shape grow into the form of that 
demon power that reigns in ice and 
snow. Again the face she had twice 
seen in threatening aspect bent above 
her, but now it smiled in triumph. 
The fire of sated vengeance burned in 
the piercing eyes—those eyes that 
glittered like the shining grey-green 
ice in the unsunned regions of eternal 
cold—but in that fire was no warmth. 
It struck the chill of death through 
Constance, and thought she heard no 
sound, she felt the meaning in those 
triumphant eyes— 

““Mine now—at last—for ever 
mine! ’’ they seemed to say ; and by a 
last effort of expiring life Constance 
called back her soul to answer them. 
A swift flush surged over her pallid 
face, her breaking heart gave an 
exultant throb, passionate defiance 
burst from her lips. 


‘“Not yet—nor ever, cruel Spirit! 
W here I follow him you cannot part 
us! Gerald—I come to you: wait 
for me!”’ 


Downstairs, outside the inn door, 
there was a sudden tumult, and many 
Voices were talking of the sad news, 
giving as many versions of the ter- 
rible accident on the Matterhorn. 
Kingdon was telling his story of it to 
the little Swiss doctor, who had cast 
up eyes and hands of horror while he 
listened. 


** Ach, Gott!—the poor lady. Who 
shall tell her? And the body ?—they 
are bringing it—when?”’ 

‘* They will never bring it,’? an- 
swered Kingdon. ‘* The body cannot 
be recovered. It has slipped into a 
crevasse, and is lost for ever.’’ 

A shrill cry made both speakers 
turn quickly, and they both went 
toward Mrs. Compton’s maid, who 
stood wringing her hands and sway- 
ing to and fro as if about to fall. 

‘Come, come, my girl,’’ exclaimed 
the doctor mg ‘this is no time 
for hysterics. Think of your mistress. 
Poor lady! WwW ho shalk tell her? 

** I will tell her,’’? said Kingdon, in 
a tone which caused the little doctor 
to look at him as if he had not till 
then seen him—for that tone was a 
revelation. ‘‘ Where is Mrs. Comp- 
ton? ’’ Kingdon continued, addressing 
the maid,—either careless or uncon- 
scious of the impression he _ had 
produced: ‘‘ take me to her.”’ 

‘*Oh, she is in the parlour; she 
sent me away ; and she has sat there 
alone, all night—all night alone! ”’ 

While she spoke the girl was 
stumbling upstairs, partly assisted by 
Kingdon, for she was bewildered and 
dizzy from the shock of the awful fate 
that had befallen her master. The 
Swiss doctor followed them slowly,— 
for though his experience of accidents 
was varied, he felt an unusual shrink- 
ing from the scene he felt was now 
before him,—for he had observed the 
devotion of the beautiful American 
girl to her husband. The door was 
slightly ajar, and the maid pushed it 
wide open. 

* There 


TB ag 


she 


the girl 
claimed, pointing towards Constance. 
‘ There she has sat all night—alone— 


exX- 


just staring at the window. Two or 
three times I stole in to look at her, 
but she always sent me away. And 
now eo 

She dropped her face within her 
hands and stood shaking with sobs, 
but trying to repress these sounds of 
grief and terror. Kingdon went for- 
ward quickly, and the doctor kept 
step with him. They paused before 
Constance, looking down at her. Her 
head leaned back easily against the 
chair, and her loosened hair fell in 
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waving masses about her temples, and 
downward against the ivory throat. 
The half-dropped eyelids, with their 
long lashes, shaded the eyes and shut 
away the look of horror that was 


frozen there, and a smile of exquisite 
peace was on the closed lips. 
was very beautiful. 


She 
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*“ You are too late, I think, Mr.— 
ah—Mr. Kingdon,’’ said the doctor. 

‘“She has gone to him!” said 
Kingdon, in a hushed, broken voice. 
‘*T never thought of that! ”’ 

The little doctor looked at him with 
a grim smile. It was his only 
answer. 
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BY D. CUMMINS. 


up and 
Pavé. Not 


EAN looked - stealthily 
down the Rue du 
a soul in sight. As clever a 
guttersnipe as any in Paris, Jean 
recognised his opportunity. An 
appetising array of eatables had just 
been spread out by monsiecur le char- 
cutier on his shopfront—mysterious- 
looking pies, and, besides other 
dainties, great ells of most beautiful 
sausages. 

The desire grew great in Jean, and 
he began slinking towards them. He 
looked carefully round a second time. 
No one in sight. One small girl some 
distance off at the other side of the 
street surely did not count; she was 
approaching so slowly. The fat pork 
merchant had gone into a room at the 
sack of the shop for a moment. It 
was very early in the morning, and 
very cold. No one would be about 
for another quarter of an hour, at 
least so thought the pork merchant. 

Jean reached the stall. For one 
second he believed some trap had been 
set. It seemed impossible that there 
should be no watchful eye glaring 
over such a beautiful picture. His 
hesitation, however, was momentary; 
and with extraordinary swiftness he 
began cramming his pockets. 

“Thief! you thief!’’ The words 
came low and distinct. 

Jean gave a tremendous start. But 
as no heavy hand fell on him he faced 
round boldly. Only a little girl of 
about his own stood there, her 
big, blue eyes, bright with excite- 
ment. i 

“ Petite frimousse! Ya!’’ He was 
in the act of putting out his tongue, 
when it somehow got caught half-way 
and stuck in his cheek. He couldn’t 
for the life of him tell why. 

“Petite grenouille,”? she retorted, 
*you are bad; you are wicked. I will 


size 


tell my father the confessor what you 
have done.”’ 

““T am hungry,’ 
not in the least impressed by 
father the confessor. 

There was a moment’s pause. 
““Come away,” she cried, wistfully, 
** Monsieur Pijaut will catch you, and 
beat you. They will take you to 
prison and ‘Our Lady’ will be 
sad.’’ Jean picked up another 
sausage. ‘*‘I am hungry,”’ he replied 
again, with a slight softening of tone. 

‘* Ah, petite grenouille, for the sake 
of your soul,’’ she implored, ‘‘ you will 
go to hell and be thrown into the red 
fire which is hotter even than the oven 
of monsieur le boulanger.’’ Her hands 
were thrown up in despair, and her 
hood, falling backwards, revealed a 
dark mass of black curls. 

Slowly and reluctantly the little boy 
jropped his sausage on to the stall. 
He emptied his pockets with a big 
sigh, and then, turning his back on 
the petite frimousse Loulou, walked 
down the street. 

It was from no fear of the fire that 
Jean gave up his intentions of break- 
fasting at the pork merchant’s ex- 
pense. What mattered a_ roasting 
fifty years hence, when there probably 
would be some way of wriggling 
out of it? The thought of the long 
morning and afternoon hours spent in 
company with an empty stomach was 
far more alarming. Jean’s reason for 
surrendering the sausage seems, there- 
fore, somewhat obscure. As a matter 
of fact, he didn’t quite know himself 
why he relinquished his claim, or 
rather his grasp of that savoury 
morsel. He would have been exceed- 
ingly insulted if any one had told him 
the cause for such extraordinary be- 
haviour lay in Loulou’s blue eyes with 
their black lashes. Whatever the 


, 


he said, fiercely, 
her 
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cause may have been, Loulou did not 
forget to thank him. ‘‘ You are a 
good boy,”’ she said, ‘‘ do not be un- 
happy, le Bon Dieu will find you 
another breakfast.”’ 

Jean, once alone again, felt rather 
depressed. The last words, ‘I will 
pray to my Patron for you,’’ though 
highly gratifying on such a_ slight 
acquaintance, did not make up for a 
breakfast. 

Loulou had told him that she 
eleven years old—just two years 
younger than himself—that she was 
an Auvergnaise, and that her mother 
came every winter to Paris and sold 
roasted chestnuts in a little shelter not 
far from the church of St. Sulpice. 
An Auvergnaise! Jean recognised his 
inferiority at once. What was the 
purest of Parisian blood compared with 
one born in Auvergne? He felt a 
subtle barrier had risen up between 
himself and Loulou. And such was 
his respect for her ancestry that he 
dared not somchow offer to accom- 
pany her farther, as was his first in- 
tention. So they parted a few yards 
from the shop of the pork merchant. 

In the ordinary course of events 
Jean was not likely to meet Loulou 
again. The city was large, and his 
beat did not happen to lie in the most 
respectable quarters, though it em- 
braced a considerable variety. Yet the 
following day, as the evening drew on, 
and Jean was returning from a 
marauding expedition empty-handed, 
he suddenly became extremely 
agitated, and slunk away from his 
companions. The cause lay in a cer- 
tain hood he espied in the distance, 
which seemed familiar to him. In his 
present hungry condition Jean felt he 
hated the owner of it. But for that 
one strange moment of softness he 
wauld still be possessed of some of the 
goods of the pork merchant. This girl 
was solely to blame for his famished 
state. Surely she walked very slowly, 
thought Jean. And, feeling his courage 
departing, he determined he would 
loiter no longer behind her. Assuming 
a nonchalant manner, and whistling 
loudly, with all the airs of a true 
guttersnipe of Paris, he walked past. 
The sound of a_ half-strangled sob 
from the hood upset his equanimity 
somewhat. He almost turned when 
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another sob issued from it, not at all 
strangled this time. He might yet 
have continued his way, but a stifled 
voice called ‘‘ Petite grenouille ”’ in 
tones of such deep distress. Well, 
what man could resist? Jean turned 
back. 

At his approach, Loulou lifted a 
tear-stained face from the folds of a 
rather dirty apron. ‘‘ I am lost,’’ she 
cried, piteously. ‘‘ Maman sent me to 
buy pain d’épice, as to-morrow is a 
feast day, and I wandered—I know 
not where. The night will come. 
Ah, petite grenouille, I am afraid.” 
There was real terror in Loulou’s eyes 
as she clung to his arm. With a great 
effort Jean suppressed a savage desire 
to knock her down and carry off her 
pain d’épice. He was, after all, only 
human, and very hungry. 

** ome,*’ he spoke softly, 
‘* Madame Pecotin, you told me, sells 
chestnuts near the church of St. Sul- 
pice. I will find her.’’ Loulou put her 
hand trustfully in his, and together 
they hurried through the darkening 
streets. ‘‘ Petite grenouille,’’ she 
asked, suddenly, ‘‘ did you find an- 
other breakfast? ”’ 

‘* No,”’ he replied, in rather a bitter 
tone, ‘‘ but I stole the scraps for my 
dinner that old Pére Manequin gives 
to his dog, and to-dav it was the same, 
only there were fewer scraps.’’ 

Loulou threw up her hands _ in 
horror. ‘*‘ How you must have suf- 
fered! ’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ and yet you 
did not knock me down and steal my 
pain d’épice. 1 will not stir another 
step unless you eat it.’’ 

Therewith she produced from under 
her cloak a large lump of that brown, 
delicious substance. Jean needed no 
pressing, but set upon it like a hungry 
young wolf, not uttering a single word 
until every crumb was eaten. ‘‘ That 
was good,’’ he muttered at last, heav- 
ing a deep sigh of satisfaction. 

‘*You must promise me never to 
steal again,’’ she said, planting herself 
in front of him. ‘‘I have always 
enough and too much for myself. 
When you are hungry, come to me, 
and we will share my soup and my 
bread together.’’ Jean considered a 
moment. His livelihood depended 
almost wholly on small thievings. 
There was no boy of his age cleverer 
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at snatching a piece of meat or a loaf 
from a shop; tripping up an old lady, 
and in a half-second rifling the con- 
tents of her basket. Yet, in spite of 
these evil deeds, Jean had a_ good 
heart. The danger lay in his being 
caught and sent to gaol. Once there, 
he would learn his terrible trade 
quickly and easily. And at his dis- 
charge—heaven help 7 

‘‘T cannot give it up,’’ he replied a 
last, avoiding the look in the plea ane 
blue eyes, and examining the pave- 
ment critically 

‘Then I shall 
again,’’ she cried, in a sud 
stamping her foot. He did not reply, 
and she turned away and marched up 
the strect. 

She had not reached the 
before Jean caught her up 
‘You will lose yourself,’’ he = said. 
“There are bad people in these streets 
who will hurt you. They will knock 
you down and— 

‘Let them kill me,’’ she __ inter- 
rupted. ‘*Mon Dieu ! Petite 
grenouille, you make me so miserable. 
I shall be unhappy day and night 
thinking of you in prisor.”’ 

Her voice broke off suddenly, and, 
shaking herself free irom his detain- 
ing grasp, she darted away. 

He was frightened now. A girl so 
well dressed would soon attract atten- 
tion, and have her clothes taken from 
her in one of these poverty-stricken 
streets. Yet there was only one alter- 
native. 

‘ Loul ou, 
and I will 


never speak to you 


iden passion, 


end of it 
again. 


he called, ‘‘ come back, 


promise. 

Jean was presented to Madame 
Pecotin that night. She eyed him 
with disfavour, and inquired of Loulou 
*“ Where the pain d'épice?’”’ 
Loulou lied flatly. **] lost «the 
money,’’ she said, thereby much 
shocking Jean, who had placed her in 
his imagination on a. pedestal, un- 
attainable, far above himself, likening 
her to one of the stone figures of the 
good saints above the great doorway 
of Notre-Dame. 

Madame Pecotin invited Jean to 
supper, which invitation he readily 
accepted. Though for many a day he 
had not tasted such good fare (it was 
thick- psmpkin soup—so solid that a 
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spoon could stand straight up if placed 
in it), he did not enjoy himself. 
Madame Pecotin’s eye was always on 
him, suspiciously examining his 
ragged clothes, and seeming to expect 
him to pocket the bent, old spoon or 
swallow the bow] with the bit out of 
it. 

Jean took his leave early. As he 
went he contrived to whisper to 
Loulou, ‘‘ Look you, if 1 come for a 
breakfast and you go hungry to give it 
to me the promise shall be a promise 
no longer.’’ 

It was a cold, bright night, and 
Jean, when he left the small room, 
directed his steps to the Avenue de 
Opéra, a part of Paris he did not 
often frequent. To-night he wished to 
be among a throng. A desolate 
feeling gripp ed at his heart; the whole 
charm of his arab existence was stolen 
from him by that fatal promise. And 
here was a strange lump in his throat 
thought of what he had lost. 
suddenly called a voice. 
saw a little old man beckoning 
~a little old man with curiously 
that rather startled 


gay 


as he 

** Garcon, 
Jean 
to him 
keen, green eyes, 
the boy. 

‘‘ Garcon, you see that man over 
there with the black Napoleon and 
grey wig. No, not the tall one, the 
next one—so. Follow him, without 
his knowledge, of course, and tell me 
where he goes to. 1 shall be near the 
Place Vendéme.’’ 

Jean touched his forelock (he did not 
possess that superfluity, a cap) and 
ran off. ‘The man had disappeared into 
the crowd. Jean, however, possessed 
the peculiar knack of dodging in and 
out between the legs of people. And 
in a twinkle he was out of the crush, 
slinking down the Rue de Rohan, with 
his prey well in sight. The man threw 
two swift glances behind him, and 
then hurried on, soon plunging into a 
maze of narrow streets in a poorer 
quarter of Paris, He entered a small 
house in a lane. Jean watched and 
waited. A few minutes later a man 
came out of about the same bearing 
and height as the one who entered. 
Jean did not follow him, but with true 
detective instinct ran down the lane 
in the opposite direction, turning 
sharply to the left. In this street, 
which ran parallel with the other, 
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was the one he _ sought. The 
bloodhound had made no mistake. 
He immediately recognised the man, 
in spite of his long, fair hair, and 
heavy build. 

Of the chase that followed, of the 
many twists and turns and doublings 
back, of the many times Jean thought 
he had lost the hunted, it is impossible 
to write. Only his vast knowledge of 
Parisian highways and byways saved 
him, from failure. Somewhat to his 
astonishment the man eventually en- 
tered a police-station. Jean considered 
his work finished, and returned to the 
Place Vendéme. His employer was 
waiting for him, and _ abstractedly 
studying the shadows of the square. 

‘*Ha! So you traced him to a 
police-station? Good! There was 
the sound of a little, rasping chuckle. 
‘* Well, my boy, here is a five-franc 
piece; but, remember, you have only 
earned two franc fiftv of it. Be at the 
Rue Surveillac at 9.30 three months 
hence, on February 3, and _ there’ll 
be another bit of work for you; but, 
mind you, no more pay.”’ 

The little man disappeared 
denly that Jean, finding himself alone, 
wondered if it was all a queer dream; 
but the five-franc piece reassured him. 
He very naturally decided not to keep 
the appointment on February 43. 
Little old men were dangerous, and 
this one might entrap him and send 
him to school—a place of which Jean 
had more horror than any prison. ‘The 
following day Madame Pecotin was, as 
usual, roasting chestnuts near the 
church of St. Sulpice. Loulou sat 
beside her with a subdued expression 
on her face, and every few minutes she 
glanced anxiously up and down the 
street. Her mother had that morning 
made some very nasty remarks abou 
Petite Grenouille. ‘‘ He was probably 
a thief; very likely the son of a fripon 
rogue,’’ and one knew not what else 
besides. Loulou felt aggrieved and 
unhappy. Since the episode of the 
night before she somehow felt answer- 
able for Jean’s morals, which, of 
course, included those of his parents. 
His heroic renunciation of such carnal 
lusts as sausages had also much 
appealed to her imagination. She won- 
dered vaguely if he was wandering 
hungry about the streets; but she fer- 


so sud- 
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vently hoped he would not come near 
her mother that morning. 

The wish was scarcely formulated 
before Jean came, smiling, up the 
street, just when business was _ least 
brisk, and Madame Pecotin, therefore, 
in an irritable humour. 

She turned away with a sinking 
heart, dreading the fierce abuse that 
must follow. She heard, as in a 
dream, Petite Grenouille asking for six 
sous worth of chestnuts, and with a 
start of surprise she saw him hand 
her mother a bright five-franc piece, 
receiving in exchange some very 
grimy change. Jean threw her a sig- 
nificant look as he waiked off pocket- 
ing his chestnuts. 

Loulou (like lany grown-up 
person before her) felt as if she had 
been relieved of a heavy burden, with 
this proof of Jean’s respectability. In 
the eyes of her mother, even, he held 
quite a position as the owner of real 
property to the extent of five francs. 

Che couple of were 
riotous days of good living for Loulou 
and Jean. He brought her many little 
presents, and the two enjoyed to the 
full every fartning of the small for- 
tune. All too quickly it slipped away. 
The winter came rapidly that year, 
and the brown leaves were buried or 
and on the 
boulevards a before 
their The cold and the wet 
rapidly set in, and Jean, with a hunger 
cough, wistfully studied certain attrac- 
tive food shops from afar. He would 
not go near them, because of the 
promise and the feel in his fingers that 
itched and twisted for the quick dive 
catch, the deft secretion of the 
spoil, the But it was too painful to 
reflect on. Jean for the first time in 
his life felt genuinely unhappy. He 
now often forced to share 
breakfast with her. Many 
waited at a certain 
corner, where, wet or fine, she met 
him. There would be a few whis- 
pered words, the exchanging of the 
half of a petit pain from one hand to 
another, sometimes a tin of soup, then 
a low au revoir. And that was all the 
sunshine that came into Jean’s life in 
those dark days. | 

Jean was fortunate at Christmas to 
obtain the post of newspaper boy; for- 
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tunate, because he would otherwise 
have probably succumbed to the wet 
and scanty food. Rain fell incessantly 
from the first day of the New Year on- 
wards, and Paris was dismal and grey 
as she never had been before. There 
were few buyers of chestnuts in such 
weather. So Jean depended almost 
wholly on the few pence he earned 
from the papers. 

The Seine began to rise. At first he 
was rather pleased—the selling of his 
wares became brisker. People wanted 
to hear the latest results of the floods 
about Paris. One morning the quarters 
of Auteuil and Passy, in the town itself, 
were flooded. Snow fell heavily all 
that day. Jean, striving to sell his 
papers under the swiftly-falling flakes, 
did not feel quite so cheery. And 
always the Seine was rising; not forty- 
eight hours later he saw the angry 
river break through near the Pont Sol- 
ferino, which lay flat on the rushing 
waters. Then the Parisians shuddered 
as_ they their beloved Quai 
d’Orsay disappear under the flood. 


saw 
Jean left the crowd of watchers 
haunted by a terrible fear. What might 
not have happened ‘to Loulou during 
the night? The Rue Boscat, where 
they lived, was difficult to reach, and 
when at last Jean came to the top of 
the street it was only to find himself 
looking over a vista of dark 
4 - A+ 4 + : 
waters. At such a sight a sort of im- 
potent rage came into his heart. And 
he cursed the water loudly, giving 
out a string of fishwives’ oaths, which, 
in spite of their vileness, stirred not a 
ripple on its surface. He was cut short 
by perceiving Madame Pecotin and her 
daughter crossing a 


down 


creaking pas- 
serelle, erected for the escape of the 
waterbound dwellers of the houses. 
The former was wringing her hands 
and exclaiming ‘‘I am_ ruined— 
ruined! That diable of water has 
stolen everything. Curse it. Heaven 
help us now in our need.” 

Jean ran after Loulou. She did not 
check him, but murmured, with down- 
cast eyes, “‘ We shall starve; we had 
but a crust yesterday, and to-day—— ”’ 
She shrugged her shoulders expres- 
sively. 


He hurried off, returning with some 


bread and soup. Not waiting for 
questions or thanks, he ran from the 


astonished Madame Pecotin. Unfortu- 
nately, money due for the newspapers 
was spent on this food. Jean had thus 
lost his only means of livelihood; he, 
too, must starve. ; 

‘he following day was a desola‘* 
blank to him. In the evening he saw 
Loulou. She was not crying now; her 
face was white and drawn with suffer- 
ing, and it smote him to the heart 
more than many tears. She caught 
him by the arm: ‘“‘ Petite grenouille, 
find us something to eat,’’ she ime 
plored. Maman has sold everything; 
she is in despair. But surely yor; enn 
help us.’’ 

Jean went out into 
(there were no lights now in_ the 
streets) with a great resolve. He did 
not go far, halting before Monsieur 
Pijaut’s shop, lit up by candles and 
crowded with numerous customers. 

Creeping in among them he grabbed 
a sausage here, a patty therc. He was 
small; few noticed him. Suddenly 
Monsieur Pijaut exclaimed loudly. 
Jean dived round a man’s legs, and 
disappeared under the counter. 

‘‘T could have sworn,’’ said the 
portly merchant, ‘‘ that I saw a boy 
stealing there, next you, Monsieur 
Blanc ; just under your arm.”’ Fortu- 
nately for Jean, at that moment tie 
former was called away by an angry 
altercation between a server and a 
customer. 

‘* Tt is unfair, in these hard times, to 
double the prices. Sacré nom de 
chien! I will break your head if you 
do not give it to me for a franc.”’ 
But, monsieur! ”’ 

Two francs! Listen, every one— 
two francs for a shred of meat like 
this! ”’ 

‘* Gendarme,”’ called Pijaut, curtly, 
‘* nut this man out of the shop; he is 
making a disturbance.”’ 

The man retired sullenly, grumbling 
as he went. Others joined him, and 
soon there was a menacing crowd out- 
side the shop. 

‘* Down with the fat Pijaut,’”’ cried 
one, ‘‘ who has grown plump on poor 
people’s money.” 

‘* Give us fair play, 
cried another. 

‘‘ Drag him out and loot his shop,’* 
roared a third. 

The crowd grew, larger each 


the darkness 


se 


“< 


, 
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moment, and the couple of gendarmes 
who happened to be there began to 
look rather uneasy. Jean listened, and 
chuckled in his hiding-place. How a 
true son of Paris loves a row! It is 
the spice of life to him. For the 
present he could not slip away, because 
of the gendarmes, but he enjoyed the 
whole scene to the full from behind the 
counter. 

Some of the wilder members of the 
mob began throwing stones. The man 
who’ had started the disturbance 
whipped out a revolver. His hand 
was shaking, perhaps from excite- 
ment; but he fired low. A roar went 
up from the crowd as the bullet sped 
through the shop front and another 
one smashed the glass window above. 
The shout drowned a sharp cry of 
pain. So that not even Monsieur 
Pijaut, pale as a ghost, standing by 
the counter, heard it. The bullet easily 
penetrating the thin partition of wood, 
had ripped open the upper part of 
Jean’s arm. 

After the cry and the shout there 
was silence; the crowd was not pre- 


pared for such extreme measures. Jean 
clenched his teeth, and lay still in his 


bitter pain. Someone broke the quiet 
with the exclamation, ‘‘ The soldiers 
are coming! ’’ The effect was magical ; 
even the bolder spirits finding their 
supporters were leaving them, began 
to slink away. <A few minutes later 
not a man, woman, or child could be 
seen in the street. The rout was com- 
plete. 

A weary tame passed for the sufferer 
-—-only a few moments by the hand of 
the clock; but they seemed drawn out 
into hours. Monsieur Pijaut, after an 
animated discussion with the gen- 
darmes, decided the rabble would not 
come back, ‘‘ Come and have a little 
glass of something,’’ he suggested. 

At the sound of a clinking of glasses 
Jean knew his chance had come. He 
crawled out stiff and dizzy from his 
hiding-place. A few yards away the 
men sat at a table drinking. Two 
were turned from him. He slowly 
crept to the door. As he went he left 
behind a dark splash of red—one here, 
one there. 

‘“What’s that 
Pijaut, suddenly. 

‘*A cat,’’ laughed one of 


shadow?’’ cried 


them, 


a 
draining his glass. . ‘‘ Poor creature, 
he is probably doomed to be turned 
into sausages to-morrow, eh? ”’ 

Monsieur Pijaut lost his temper, and 
the prowling cat escaped into the 
Street. 

Never had there been night so 
dark in Paris. None noticed, none 
even saw Jean, as he staggered along, 
halting every few minutes to 
against a house. 

His head was swimming, his brain 
seemed like some _ disorganised 
machinery, red-hot, fiery hot. He had 
but one distinct idea; it alone preserved 
him from collapse. Loulou was hungry 
somewhere, and, whatever happened, 
he must find her, to give her the stolen 
food. Jean came out near the quays 
that were also dark, but not wholly so. 
lor on the borders of the flood blazed 
military camp fires—leaping devils 
from the coals that cast up a Jurid 
light, showing black figures running 
from place to place labouring with the 
waters and the night. Jean recol- 
lected strange tales Loulou had told 
him of what she called the Purgatoire, 
and of a place lower than that, where 
there were darkness and terrible fires, 
that must inevitably burn ‘such as him 
who stole. He tried to hurry on, tak- 
ing short, quick breaths as he went. 
For the first time in his life Jean knew 
fear. 

He turned down a street away from 
the river, but even here there was no 
protecting night. A bright acetylene 
flare lit up the middle of the street. 
Around it more figures were gathered. 
Jean turned to go back, and as he did 
so, stumbled. He remained where he 
fell, unable to rise again. The agonis- 
ing pain increased; he grew faint. The 
flare of light became duller in his sight, 
and—Dieu des Dieux !—the _ figures 
seemed to be approaching him. Jean 
gave a loud scream, and tried help- 
lessly to rise to his feet again. It was 
useless ; he lay there trembling like 
wild animals do when caught. In 
another moment his end must come; 
they would take him and throw him 
into the fire, which—and Loulou’s 
words came vividly back to him—was 
hotter even than the oven of monsieur 
le boulanger. 

‘Hola! my friend. Five minutes 
late already. I was afraid the appoint- 
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ment would not be kept. But what is 
the matter? You are bleeding.’’ The 
little old man who had given Jean a 
five-franc piece bent over him with a 
lantern. Having discovered the wound, 
he produced some brandy, and _ skil- 
fully bound up the arm. ‘‘ How did 
you get this?’’ he questioned, im- 
periously. Jean knew when it was best 
to tell the truth. Revived by the 
brandy, in a few faltering words he 
told of his thieving. 

‘“In spite of your wound, you tried 
to keep the appointment 1 made with 
you for February 3?”’ said the old 
man. ‘‘ Bravo! You are the sort we 
want. I am an official in the secret 
police. It is a hobby of mine to pick 
out boys and try them. Just seeing 
your face in the crowd, I recognised 
you as a sharp youngster. And | 
always hold that a waif off a street 
makes a better detective than a lad 
who has been breaking his back over 
books at school; hein? ‘That little 
bit of work I gave you was excellently 
done. But I wanted to see if you 
could be trusted, and made this ap- 
pointment with vou which was the 
hardest test of all.’’ 

Jean, for the moment, was intensely 
taken aback. He had intended to 
keep as far away as possible from the 
Rue Surveillac on February 3. But 
with the street-arab’s proverbial luck, 
his intentions had been thwarted. 
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‘“ Now, Pierre, or whatever your 
name is, you must go to hospital. 
There will be fever after this,’’ mut- 
tered his rescuer. 

‘*T won’t,’’ snapped Jean savagely. 

‘““Not if I promise to hunt out 
Madame Pecotin and deliver your pat- 
ties for you? ”’ 

‘*T won’t,’’ snarled Jean, becoming 
more than ever animal-like in his be- 
haviour. 

‘ You will die in the street.’”” There 
was no answer. 

The other looked puzzled ; but soon 
his green eyes twinkled, and in a few 
minutes he dragged from Jean the un- 
willing confession that he expected to 
be sent to school at the hospital, and 
would rather die than go to such a 
place. 

‘“ That’s the right spirit,’’ chuckled 
the old man. ‘‘ Eh! but I want you 
as my mastiff. When you are cured I 
will make a detective of you. Is ita 
bargain? ”’ 

Jean closed with the offer. 


The successes and failures of the 
young detective and the setting up of 
the chestnut business of Madame Peco- 
tin by the old man belong to another 
story. Let it suffice that Loulou did 
not starve, and the patties were faith- 
fully delivered. 
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BY M. 


FORREST. 


BROWN. 


HE fire leaped up and died again 
to ruddy embers. Trenholme 
twisted an. ill-come-by bit of 

fencing wire into a primitive grid, and 
laid it on the coals, and there arose a 
smell of frizzling beef, honestly 
quired from the butcher’s shop 
neighbouring station. 

In the she-oak aisles a fitful wind 
rose and fell, and the sky was lumin- 
ous with many stars A thin gold 
boomerang above the honeycomb black 
of trees showed a fair weather crescent 
moon, and the air was full of the pun- 
gent odour of eucalyptus by night. 

‘You are quite aé_ chef,’’ said 
Brown, as he skilfully pitchforked a 
lump of the juicy to a hunk 
of damper and prepared, cross-legged, 
with his back a pack-saddle, 
to make his meal of it. 

“*I can do most things n can 
do,”’ said Trenholme, lifting his hand- 
some head, and 
** Most things . 
‘ it just as well 
manage without them. 

= Ist well 
blocks,’’ answered Brown ; he was not 
listening very attentively to Tren- 
holme. Trenholme did not always in- 
terest men as he held women. 

‘* Talking of women ’’—Trenholme 
selected his steak with care, and put 
it on a tin plate, where he could pre- 
serve the gravy. He also carried an 
ivory-handled knife and fork when he 
travelled, though Brown found a jack- 
knife enough—‘ talking of women, 
it’s extraordinary how reckless some 
of them are when they take up a pen 
—how they give themselves away. I 
had a letter to-day—got it at the 
station where it had been lying for 
weeks—waiting for me to pass—and I 
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account.’’ 
** May 


Brown’s 


her not to write on any 
I trouble you for the salt?” 
courtesy was elaborate, but 
his face was sardonic. The salt tin, 
being discovered in a jumper ants’ 
nest, was disinterred with some skir- 
of s and fingers Tren- 
sliced the damper, and con- 
ee, ** Gives herself away! Gad! 
One would think a woman would take 
tle care of her own reputation, con- 
they can’t provide them- 
another—and they think 
so important, too, when 
that a man’s career 
women are only the spare 
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lying beside the fire, 
‘and whimpered, 
into dog dreams again. 
Trenholme drew a_ letter from his 

held it towards the lift of the 
, and began to read aloud: 
‘You said was saier not to 
i but how can I bear the long 
and the thoughts that spring 
in heart—like flowers, 
which i 
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want SO 
very 
to shut mv 
together 
smell 
lawn ae far breath of the 
roses, the last tram whirring 
down the hil and the last waltz throb- 
bing from the violins—and feel—feel 
nothing but you.’ 

Brown rose slowly to his feet. It 
was a lengthy process. There was a 
lot of Brown. 

‘* Do you know what I think of men 
who show women’s letters ?’’ he said. 
His voice was very low, and he felt 
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in his pocket for his pipe with itch- 
ing fingers that might have made 
Trenholme nervous had he known 
their twitching desire. He looked up 
from the paper, kicked out at the 
smouldering log till a scatter of sparks 


made fireworks amongst the tree- 


trunks that walled in the little camp. 
‘““T don’t think I have ever bothered 
about what you think,’’ he said, with 


insolence. 


»? 


good-tempered ‘* When 
women step down—— 

“Would you like to hear? 
Brown’s jaw worked; his eyes were 
blue li! jlion’s in the dusk 
of his hat brim. 

‘*] don’t give a damn to know.’ 
Trenholme was sopping up the gravy 
on his plate delicately with a wad of 
brownie. The letter lay open on his 
knee. Then, ‘‘ But seriously, old 
man, from an artistic point of view, 
don’t you think she uses poetical lan- 
guage? And I never tell a woman’s 
name, you know. What fits one may 
fit a dozen—so where's the harm?’ 

Brown lounged over to where the 
tent glimmered like a spread moth 
among the she-oaks. His anger had 
died as swiftly as it had arisen. 

‘“‘That’s the main thing, I 
pose,’’ he said, with a man’s 
of being thought over-scrupulous or 
being betrayed into 
unwarranted, too; probably 
woman was flinging herself at 
holme’s head. All 
to Trenholme- 
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sup- 
shame 
emotion. Quite 

the 
Tren- 
women succumbed 
with his gentle ways 
and his silken voice. They did not 
favour difident Brown particularly. 
And, after all, what did he know of 
their ways? Why should he champion 
the unknown? Possibly the woman 
deserved that Trenholme should read 
her letters aloud to 
Possibly!—but his lips tightened. 
Brown felt a momentary shame for 
men with their ‘‘come and go” and 
the broken flowers in the track. Then 
he said he thought he weuld turn in 
and the black boy came forward from 
where the sound of a_ horse’s bell 
tinkled beyond the circle of light, to 
take some orders from Trenholme for 
the morning’s start, and Trenholme 
himself built up the fire, singing as he 
did so in his honeyed baritone. 

Brown lay on his back and looked 
at the stars through a slit in the tent- 


his camp-mate. 


4 


fly. A breath of flowering scrub trees 
and the scents of strange, untrained 
things came to his nostrils. A mopoke 
greeted the maid-moon’s car with his 
harsh note ; some downy broods in the 
dizzy heights overhead chittered sud- 
denly in disturbed slumber; the clink 
of hobble chains smote the silence of 
the night, and there was the soft pad 
of kangaroo feet hurrying away -to 
their feeding grounds. 

Dozing, Brown thought he wan- 
dered in a garden he had never seen, 
could smell the crushed sweet scent of 
clover on a lawn where he had never 
walked, and the faint, far breath of 
roses—hear the last tram whirling 
down the hill and the last waltz weep- 
ing on the violins. And about his 
neck—close—close—so close—were th2 
soft arms of a girl—a young, warm- 
bodied girl, whom he had never seen. 

A wide city street at midday. Every- 
body in a hurry to catch the luncheon 
tram, either to the big restaurants, ¢r 
home to boarding establishment, hotel, 
or private house. Newsboys darting 
out of the arch of one of the big news- 
paper offices, yelling of the first issue 
and the latest news of the great prize- 
fight down south, which was of such 
absorbing interest to the male portion 
of the community. Perhaps it was a 
good sign that it should be so. We 
sometimes stamp out fine things as 
well when we stamp out the brute. 
There are virtues in the primitive, even 
the primitive that would draw satis- 
faction for outraged honour with his 
own strong arm, rather than pule at 
the law courts. A girl, pushing her 
way a little impatiently amongst the 
crowd of men thronging the archway 
r scanning the board for the latest in- 
telligence of the fight, caught the 
handle of her parasol in Brown’s arm, 
as he loafed, bushman fashion, in the 
doorway, smoking and watching the 
crowd. He was a civilised Brown to- 
day, and the creases down the fronts of 
his trousers were marked fashionably, 
and he wore a new hat of a greenish 
tweed, which did not suit him at all, 
making him look almost copper- 
coloured, with the mark of the West 
upon him. 

The girl apologised. These hook- 
handled umbrellas were a nuisance in 
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a crush. She had a soft, full voice, and 
one wanted to hear her speak again, 
That was the impression she left be- 
hind, though she was not strikingly 
pretty, but carried her clothes with an 
air. In her belt was stuck a great 
nodding vellow rose, and as she swung 
away it fell at Brown’s feet. A big- 
footed man of horsey gait nearly trod 
upon it, and Brown stooped to pick it 
up swiftly. It would have been a pity 
that the spreading sole should bruise 
its beauty. Brown handled it tenderly. 
It seemed to him that it held a dew- 
drop still in its heart, and he glanced 
the way the girl had gone. She was 
already out of sight; must have turned 
the corner of the street. 

Brown placed the flower in his but- 
tonhole, and later on a smart pbar- 
maid at the Opera House Hotel 
chatted him wittily about it. An old 
friend, who had married yours, 
greeted him in’ the street before the 
rose had altogether withered. She was 
giving a dance next week, and she 


wanted him to come. He said he 
thought he had forgotten how to 


dance, but would be quite pleased to 
help prop the wall. Then he took her 
into a neighbouring tea room, and gave 
her afternoon tea and indulged in a 
little necessary sentiment about all the 
nicest women getting married and 
leaving him disconsolate, and she was 
pleased, as women always are—even 
when they don’t quite believe—at the 
compliment. Altogether Brown was 
having a harmlessly pleasant time in 
the city. 

She wore white. Brown supposed 
it did not cost much, for it had no 
trimmings, but it followed her figure’s 
lines as though it loved them. Her 
neck was the ivory-tinted column of a 
brunette, her eves were as dark as her 
hair, and seemed to hold the same 
bronze lights, and she wore another 
yellow rose at her breast, where it 
nodded deliciously against the creamy 
skin. Brown was introduced to her, 
and was bold enough to ask her for a 
waltz. It was a failure. Drown had 
been too long on the roads. He was 


stiff, and he did not keep time; he 
also held her too tight, and that was 
He wondered if she 

The last was dry 


bad for the rose. 
always wore them. 
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and crackling in his note-book. They 
walked into the garden. It was very 
fair, sloping to the cliff above the 
river, where the Damboos kissed the 
moon-sheen on the water. 

‘It was funny that we should meet 
here,’’ said Brown. To him it seemed 
very important. The girl smiled. 

** Do you know, I have left that 
umbrella at home ever since! It 
aggravates me to hook at strange men, 
It has happened before, you see, in a 
crowd, and the man before you swore 
horribly—I think there was something 
the matter with his arm.”’ 


‘* You lost your rose,’’ said Brown, 


dreamily. He had never imagined 
anything expressing a woman as her 


gown expressed her. If Brown had 
been as eloquent as Trenholme, he 
might have called her a poem or a 
symphony. fortunately, he was not. 


He wondered why he had_ suddenly 
thought of Trenholme. Long after- 


wards he also wondered’ what 
prompted him to ask the question that 
followed. 

She was standing on the steps of the 
little summer-house, which was 
brightiy lit with Chinese lanterns. 
There was a climb of roses about the 
door, and one big red and green lan- 
tern swung just above her head. He 
could see her face plainly. 

‘* Do you know a chap named Tren- 
holme?’’ he asked. 

On the river a man was tinkling a 
mandoline, low down in a boat, and a 
flicker of lighted cars went skimming 
along the Point. 

She was as white as her gown. 


‘* I] knew him—once,’’ she said. 
She stood quite still, did not fidget 


with her fan in womanly refuge. To 
Brown, all the life seemed to have 
gone out of her. Only the vellow rose 
trembled on her breast. 

A man on the verandah called to 
them to know if they would like an 
iced drink. Brown offered his arm. 
Somehow, he knew. 


In a few weeks Brown felt that he 
had the freedom of the city. He had 
visited the new exhibition of pictures 
which was bringing people down from 
the bush to view them, and at the 
same time to take advantage of the 
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winter sales. Brown did not under- 
stand pictures at all, but the dark- 
haired girl did, and he listened to her. 
He did not much mind what she said. 
She had the most luring voice in the 
world. The lawyer with the shoulders 
of an athlete and the head of a Roman 
emperor, with the same beautifully 
modelled, ruthless mouth, who some- 
times affected ker society, because he 
was an experimentalist, said there 
was an undercurrent of passion in her 
voice, and vowed she would have made 
‘‘une grande amourcuse ” on the 
stage with immensc success. 

Brown hated him from that 
moment. 

He also went to the museum, and 
voted the relics from the Egyptian 
tomb ‘‘rum’’; and he attended an 
organ recital, and hoped no one noticed 
how he yawned. A garden party at 
Government House, where his eyes 
were focussed on a dewy golden rose, 
initiated him into some of the ways of 
smart society,.and he actually joined in 
a spirited argument with a lady lately 
from Paris about the pronunciation of 
a French word. The dark haired girl 
said she thought, all things considered, 
it was better to pronounce French 
words in this city the way the towns- 
people were accustomed to hear them 
spoken. The Parisian accent was best 
kept for Paris. 

Brown thought this such a joke that 
he repeated it several times, until folk 
began to think him forward, when he 
really only meant to be sociable and to 
glorify the girl. The Roman-faced 
lawyer said something clever at his ex- 
pense, and he shut up quickly and 
eternally. 

Trenholme was never mentioned be- 
tween these two. But his shadow was 
there nevertheless; until one night, 


when the moon was on_ duty 
somewhere in the underworld, 
and the soft Southern night 
lay on the garden with its hidden 
heliotrope and its shrubs looming 


like ghost figures in the warm dark, 
Brown’s married friend asked them 
both to tea, and later, one of her babies 
becoming querulous, had left them 


alone on the verandah. The girl strolled 
away towards the rose-hung summer- 
house, and when Brown joincd her she 
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was leaning on the rail that overhung 
the red cliff and the river, watching the 
ferry boat with its white and grecn 
stars fuss over to the Point. 

‘IT am going West again,”’ 
Brown. ‘‘ Will you marry me?’’ 

It was so like Brown to leap things. 
He had never any doubt as to what 
he wanted. Amazement glimmered a 
second in her bronze-dark eyes. Then 
she grew very grave. 

‘* I do not know,”’ she said. 

The roses were flinging their hoarded 
sweets to the insidious wooing of the 
night—the clover was cut on the lawn. 

‘‘Two years ago—more—in this 
very garden—Il promised to go away 
with a man,”’ she said. ‘* Not as his 
wife, you know. I stipulated for 
nothing—nothing—as long as he would 
take me. I was mad, and I make no 
excuse. And his voice was as gentle 
as a smare—as a snare made of 
flowers 

‘I know,’’ said Brown. ‘‘ I know.’ 
But he gritted his teeth. 

‘* He said he adored me. That comes 
so easy to a man when he has said it 
often—to many women. I said I 
adored him, and I meant it. I would 
have let him strangle me here, among 
the clover, rather than be another 
man’s wife while I loved him.”’ 

Brown was looking out to the river 
now, and his hands twitched as they 
had twitched one night, long ago, 
among the gum shadows. 

“*T let him kiss my neck, my arms, 
my lips. I was ready to go with him, 
you see, quite ready.” 

‘** But you did not.’’ Brown’s lips 
were dry as a thirsty man’s in a de- 
sert, and a curious shuddering con- 
tracted his soul. A vision of Tren- 
holme with his fine, dare-devil eyes 
wide open and a bullet wound in his 
forehead was a moment’s comfort to 
him. Brown was a dead shot. 

‘* 1 did not—but,”’ she laid her long 
hand a space on the sleeve of his coat, 
and her eyes were steady as a man’s as 
they looked into his—‘‘ understand, it 
was not my fault that I did not go. 
Circumstances intervened. He thought 
better of it. I know now—that there 
was another woman. He went away 
—-but even then I wrote to him. I wrote 
to him.”’ 


said 
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‘*T know,’’ said Brown again. ‘I 
know.”’ 

‘* And I asked him to come back—I 
—do you grasp it? I offered myself to 
him—to bring him back.’’ There was 
not a flicker in her grave, honest eyes, 
but the yellow rose moved as though 
a wild wind beat about it. 

The mandolin had ceased its thin 
throbbing on the water. From _ the 
landward side came the far-off whistle 
of a north-bound train. 

‘*You don’t love him now?’’ said 
Brown. 

Her eyes were true as a child’s who 
has not learned to lie. 

‘* No,’’ she answered. 

Brown held out his hands. 





THE UNKNOWN 


There was a blue lagoon round the 
island—shallow and so clear that vou 
could see the lost sun-spears cleaving 
the water and lying on the sandy bot- 
tom. Here and there on the unruffled 
surface was a puff of pale yellow or 


lilac bloom, water-lilies tugging it 
their thick, slimy green cabic:;—-er 
coquetting with broad, detaining 


plate-like leaves . . there were some 
rab-trunked, stringy barks near the 
banks, footed by wiry bracken ..a 
fallen log, gold-smudged with decay. . 
a green orchid with a white blossom 
bursting from the moist brown rotten- 
ness of the wood, and up against the 
pert stone-ferns pushed 
in their insignifi- 


sunken sides 
themselves—hardy 
cance. 

There were piccabeens in the scrub 
that crept to the water’s edge and in 
the shadow-aisles, the crying of un- 
seen birds—but it was in the heart of 
the forest that the red flower grew. 
We found it, you and I. It seemed so 
strange to see you standing there in 
your grey coat, white duck trousers, 
and tan shoes, just as I have seen you 
a hundred times in the world of Every- 
day, even the same dark necktie (I 
like your neckties because they are 
never aggressive enough to leave an 
exact impression of colour) with the 
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Then there’s no earthly reason why 
you should not marry me!”’ 

A big sob shook her. 

‘* | might—go mad again,’’ she said, 
1’il chance that,’’ answered Brown. 
** You are the woman I have been look- 
ing for for two years. I have always 
had a fancy to be properly loved if I 
was loved at all.’’ 

} was a crushed sweet scent 


There 


sé 


of clover blooms from the lawn, 
the faint, far breath of slum- 
bering roses; the man _ with the 


mandolin struck up suddenly the re- 
frain of a swinging waltz, a tram 
jarred and clattered on the hill, and a 
pair of warm clinging arms about his 
neck was all that Brown could feel. 


ISLAND. 


peridot pin in it—the pin with a his- 
tory. The sun slid through the leaf- 
roof on to your dark head—there is 
something so smooth about your hair 
that I am irresistibly tempted to ruffle 
i it stand on end in undig- 
I feel a malicious plea- 
in society and ex- 


from one side of 


it and make it 


nified fashion 
sure when we meet 
change formal bow 
the room to the other, 
that but an hour ago on the unknown 
island I made your hair look like a 
schoolboy’s after a tub! 

The sun slid through gum leaf and 
kurrajon; branches of 


yr 
od 
y 


remembering 


and whorl-like 


quandong trees, and kissed your dusky 
head, and you smiled, looking dowa at 
the flower had found. It 
in the wind and seemed to change like 


you swung 
a woman’s face as you gazed at it. 

There were several blossoms on the 
tree—few humans ever find the un- 
known island, it is not marked on any 
map and no geography book has word 
of it, so many of the blooms wither and 
drop off unplucked—and you searched 
with your eyes—vou wanted the best 
for me. 

Between the heavy boughs of the 
quandong and the slender sapling 
undergrowth, I could see a patch of 
blue—that was the lagoon—a patch of 
blue and diamonds—sun-sparkle on 
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the water. A bird dipped and shook 
spray pearls from its wings - the 
small head of a water rat lifted for 
an instant I knew that above the 
weaving of green was a perfect Aus- 
tralian sky . . I knew that God let a 
million sun rays through His fingers 
.. 1 knew that I loved you wetter 
than earth, and sun . star and 
heaven. . 1 knew that there would 
never be any life for us together 
in the grey world of men—that I 
should never have aught but these 
moments snatched on the unknown 
island—that the journey hither was 
over seas of tears—that the journey 
from it was through thickets of despair 
and thorny ways of disappointment— 
and I clasped my hands over my heart 
and thanked the wayward fate that 
had taught you the way to the un- 
known island. 

For I found it long ago—I came 
here as a child—I crept here in silent 
nights when the stars were gathering 
on the blue fields, when the frost rime 
lay on the wire fences, when the hot 
dark closed in about the homestead. . 
when the wind billowed the canvas 
ceiling—when the scent of the mig- 
nonette was beaten out by the rain 
in the straggle of garden—when the 
‘possums scrambled on the roof and 
terrified us children in the slab-walled 
nursery, when the young lambs cried 
in the yards, when the westerly wailed 
round the galvanised iron sheds. . I 
used to draw the blanket over my 
small cropped head, shut out the mys- 
terious night, and flit off in my fancy 
barque to the unknown island—the 
others knew not of it, they slept un- 
romantically while I walked with the 
moonbeams between the ranks of fern, 
or dabbled my toes in the silver waters. 
The red flower did not grow on the 
island in those days. It sprang with 
your coming. There were dewy, scent- 
less lilies with pollen-dull middles, 
paley harebells in the grass—there 
were feathery grasses and flattened 
mosses, there was perfume of wild 
white starry things—of unnamed buds, 
but there was no wondrous red blos- 
soming. 

Last night we met at an entertain- 





ment given for a charity. It was a 
performance by children, backed with 
excited mothers. The children spoke 
in high-pitched voices, the mothers 
choriled rapturously. The curtain 
stuck halfway from the ground, and a 
baby girl convulsed the audience by 
pointing a gleeful, discovering finger 
at a parent in the crowd. There was 
the usual gathering of spinsters of a 
certain age, interested in missions 
sufficiently far away, mothers of 
many, moody fathers, and bored ac- 
quaintances. You iwere there, singu- 
larly out of place and handsome in 
your dinner coat. I was there, obser- 
vant, unnoticed, in the background. 

The room was hot. There were 
several hitches in the programme; 
later we had lemonade and sweets. 
You exchanged platitudes with the 
hostess, a woman next to you was 
giving a cautious account of the latest 
scandal to an ample-waisted grand- 
mother . . and outside there were star- 
reflections chasing each other through 
the wave-ripple, and the heavy per- 
fume of magnolias in night-blurred 
gardens. And far away, between 
heaven and earth and sun and star, 
was the moon-frosted roadway that 
led to the unknown island. 

I wondered whether the scent of the 
crushed leaves that you had pulled to 
make a couch for me that afternoon, 
still filled the air . . I wondered 
whether the amber-eyed native bear 
still clung to the grey branch, the 
mopoke called in the Silky Oak . . I 
wondered if the waves had washed out 
our footmarks on the sandy shore. . I 
wondered... 

I glanced across at you, your head 
was bent, your profile serious, you 
were paying compliments to our hos- 
tess on the management of the even- 
ing. You apologised for looking at 
your watch—you had a train to catch. 
Pecple began to move towards the 
door, expressing regret, and heaving 
relieved sighs as they crossed the 
threshold. You were helping another 
woman on with her coat. I dragged 
my feet wearily on the polished floor— 
it is a far cry back to the world from 
the Unknown Island. 

















THRUST INTO EMINENCE. 


There’s pathos in ambition; it so seldom tops the goal. 

A fool may covet eminence with all his silly soul. 
Ambitions are like thistles, they’re the commonest of weeds: 
While Genius is the rarest flower, and few have got the seeds. 


* * * * * += 


An ordinary citizen was Mr. Clayman Bird, 

Who longed to spread his wings and soar beyond the common herd. 
He was bursting with ambition, from his eyebrows to his feet. 

He came of ancient family, historic, but effete. 


He coveted the eminence awarded by the Press: 

He knew that recognition is the product of success. 

Applause is sweet, and so are wealth, position, power, and fame. 
He longed to have these attributes appended to his name. 


For years he sought a method, but his searchings all were vain, 
For Destiny had dowered him with an uninventive brain. 

This awkward fact he partly saw, with introspective look : 

He knew he could not make a speech, nor write a clever book : 


Nor carve a splendid statue: nor invent a new machine: 
Nor paint with brush satirical the funny things he’d seen. 
He wasn’t nearly rich enough to take a royal road 

By going Pole-exploring in the Winter-King’s abode. 


The case was fairly hopeless : Clayman Bird felt very sad: 

He quite despaired of soaring on the wings he’d never had. 
When—Fortune waved her baton, and the sky became serene. 
A woman fell in love with him, a brilliant social queen. 


A witty Burne-Jones beauty, with the proper shade of hair. 

The Lord knows what she saw in Bird, but that’s not our affair. 
She might have wedded ducal rank : but tastes are what they are. 
She married Bird, and made of him a shining social star. 


She pushed him into Parliament: she found for him a place: 

She wrote him brilliant speeches, and she made him keep the pace. 
She entertained divinely, captured statesmen in her net. 

Her husband’s now a Minister, and may be Premier yet. 


The one pathetic feature in the whole amusing case 

Is—she thoroughly believes in him: she thinks he’s earned h:s place, 
She worships him supremely, and her bosom proudly stirs 

Because of his success, which isn’t his at all, but hers. 


Cyrus AINSWORTH. 
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The Cheese that 
is served 


at the Doctor’s 
own. table. 


Physicians have been trying for years to impress upon the public 
the fact that the choice of the cheese that is eaten is more 
important than the choice of meats. Different cheeses represent 
different bacilli, different influences for health, or against health. 


Doctors prefer St. Ivel Lactic Cheese because it is proved by 
the strictest standards to be 


SCIENTIFICALLY CORRECT. 


It is delicious. It tempts appetite. It stimulates appetite for other 
food. It is digested more easily than any other cheese. It 
stimulates digestion of other food. It eliminates the poison set up 
by other foods. It combats all influences within the system 
inimical to health. The whole of its beneficial influence is 
absorbed by the system. It contains ORGANIC *PHOS- 
PHATES, the elements which enable the body to rebuild itself, 
and to withstand the wear of work, weariness and worry. By 
ensuring this rebuilding it puts off the effect of time and age. 


And it is PURE. 


You care as much for your health as the doctor cares for his. 
Make St. Ivel Lactic Cheese a part of every meal you eat. 
Tell your grocer to-day to deliver every morning a 


VEL 


GHEESE 


63d. each from Grecers ond Dairymen everywhere. 
ST. IVEL, LTD., YEOVIL. 
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Stately Dinner Dress by Rondeau. 
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The Last Word in Toilet Soaps 





















QUEEN 
| #¥ SOAPS 


Fragrant with the Perfume of May 
Blossom-the very breath of Spring. 


33d. per Tablet. Box of 3 Tablets: 103d. 


PRICES 23 LIMIT. 


London,Liverpool, Cape Town, 
Johannesburg, Shanghai 
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long, some quite three-quarter, and the 
swallow-tail model promises to be in 
favour. It is very smart, but it re- 


length sort of coats which hang from 
the shoulders and follow the lines of 
the body with discretion, and which 


























Photo] Violet Afternoon Dress by Francis. 


quires a figure to carry it properly ; 
therefore, as there are quite a lot of 
women who “have no figure,’ there 
are lots of those pleasant-to-wear, half- 


[Félix. 


may be described as 
semi-fitting every- 
where. The strict 
tailor-made coats have 
set-in sleeves and 
correct collars and 
revers, but the dress- 
maker’s tailor-made is 
as often as not made 
with seamless should- 
ers. The more-than- 
half-length coat is 
obviously the one 
which will be worn 
a good deal this winter, 
and it is of a different 
material] from the skirt. 
For instance, a black 
cachemire de soie skirt 
will have a black velvet 
coat trimmed with fur, 
lace buttons, and per- 
haps a touch of em- 
broidery. It sounds 
complicated and 
almost vulgarly de- 
corative, but it is not 
at all vulgar, although 
it is complicated. The 
fur forms a_ high 
collar, or a roll one, 
also it trims. the 
wrists, a touch of 
Venetian lace strays 
from the neck into a 
little shoulder collar, 
which will have a 
narrow band of fur; 
the skirt of the coat 
will have some ‘black 
silk embroidery on it, 
and, of course, there 
are buttons. The 
skirt, .or rather the 
dress worn beneath 
this coat, will in all 
probability be quite 
plain—just black cach- 
emire de soie trimmed 


with tiny black buttons, and alittle sailor 
collar of black and white chiffon. The 
skirt will be draped, but how to describe 
the draperies of these new models I donot 
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Can be instantly raised, 
- lowered, reversed, or 
Lye inclined. Extends over 
##° bed, couch, or chair, and is 
° an ideal Table for reading 
or taking meals in bed. 
To change from a flat 
table to an inclined read- 
ing stand, simply press the 
push button at the top of 
standard. It cannot over- 
balance. Comprises Bed- 
Table, Reading Stand, 
Writing Table, Bed Rest, 
Sewing or Work Table, 
Music Stand, Easel, Card 
Table, &c. 
No. 1.—Enamelled Metal Parts, with Polished 
Wood Top oo ad ee ee ° 
No. 2.—Ditto, with Adjustable Side Tray and 
Automatic Bookholders (as illustrated) £1 15 O 
No. 3.—Complete as No. 2, but Polished Oak 
Top and superior finish .. as . £22 50 
No. 4.—Complete as No. 2, but polished Mahogany 
Top and all Metal Parts Nickel-Plated £3 3 O 
Money refunded in full to those not completely satisfied. 
Carriage Paid in Great Britain. 
Write for Booklet A 21 


J. FOOT & SON, LTD. (Dept. A 21), 
171, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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GUARANTEE, 


TICKET, 


(GUARANTEED os ; 
Sars RUSTLESS 
FITTINGS 
‘ Single Double 
Allthese have clipteps, Ends Ends 
o. le 
Vln. Plain Cotton Elastic .. 401 I/- .. ‘1 
Win. Plain Silk Elastic .. 2791/6 .. 
iin. Frilled Art Silk Elastic 607 1/- .. 606 1/6 
Min. + cilled Best Silk Elastic 68 1/6 .. 
: write 0 Tae MANO ROTO! i 
RY, 
Hackney Rd. Works, London, N.B. 








Red Koudtllands 


Made Soft and White 




















by Cuticura Soap 


and Ointment 


For red, rough, chapped and 
bleeding hands, itching, burn- 
ing palms, and painful finger- 
ends, with shapeless nails, a 
one-night Cuticura treatment 
works wonders. Directions: 
Soak the hands, on retiring, 
in hot water and Cuticura 
Soap. Dry, anoint with Cuti- 
cura Ointment, and wear soft 
bandages or old, loose gloves 
during the night. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold every- 
|| where. Sample of each, with 32-p. book, 
|} post-free from nearest depot Newbery, 27, 
‘ | Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns & Co., 
wncuta| Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town 
SOAPS Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and Bom- 
SHAVING bay; 

oF Tender-faced men shave in comfort 

with Cuticura Soap Shaving Stick. 
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know. They are so arranged as to fall in 
lovely soft folds just where they ought 
to fall, and they are caught up just at 
the very point where they ought to be 
caught up. They make one remember 
the lovely draperies which were drawn 
by Leonardo da Vinci and Michael 
Angelo, and which one may study in 
the Louvre Museum. Perhaps that is 
where the dressmakers learned the 
trick! To say that the skirts are long 
would be as untrue as to say that they 
were wide, yet they are not very short 
and they are not tight. Some skirts 
show very narrow, flat pleats round 
the feet, starting from below the knees, 
but the draperies above are always 
clinging, and I see no signs of the 
“coming in” of the full petticoat. 
Another model has the back of the 
skirt pleated from the waist, with a 
plainly draped front, and others are 
just plain and round, with side pleats 
to give ease for walking. To be quite 
frank, with the exception of the plain 
velvet coats and skirts, I do not think 
the other so-called dressmaker’s tailor- 
made ought to be considered as fit 
wear for anything but very smart 
occasions, unless it be one of those little 
morning walking suits which the Ameri- 
can woman loves, and even then the 
tailor proper makes this sort of thing 
better than the dressmaker. 


* ok * 


Reception Dresses. 

Damask, chiffon, satin, and all the 
soft materials the mind can imagine 
are being used for these lovely gar- 
ments, and the colours very much in 


favour are black mixed with white, 
black mixed with violet (the two com- 
binations which will certainly appeal to 
the Parisienne more than any other), 
leaf brown with a touch of old rose, 
navy blue with a much-veiled touch of 
yellow, blue with gold threads veiled 
with blue chiffon, lavender with silver 
veiled with grey, pansy colour in 
faintly varying shades, and everything 
trimmed with fur. It is a growing 
custom to have a cloak to match a 
dress of this kind, a swathing of soft 
folds, which fall away from the figure 
to disclose the dress, with its chiffon 
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and lace corsage, its long, full, trans- 
parent sleeves, or its sleeves of tight 
satin, or, maybe, short sleeves, for all 
three are in fashion ; and, crowning all, 
the big, aigrette-trimmed hat, with a 
wandering film of chiffon round the 
edge of the brim. Properly put on, 
these three things compose into the 
smartest of Parisian silhouettes, but 
wrongly worn they can look worse than 
anything I know. The skirts are more 
often than not finished off by a pointed 
train, and if a muff-is carried it is 
immense. I remember one dress and 
cloak in a soft brown that had no tinge 
of red or copper in it, but rather a 
touch of gold, and it was trimmed with 
black chiffon and coarse écru lace. The 
combination was delightful and most 
subtle. Dark blue damask and brown 
fur, with blue chiffon over fine white 
lace for a corsage, looks well, too; and 
black cachemire de soie, with a corsage 
of violet, black, and white in chiffon 
and lace, is very attractive with a cloak 
of black cachemire lined with violet, a 
touch of the lining being also allowed 
to stray on to the shoulders, where it 
is softened by the fur line which runs 
across the shoulders and down the arms 
in that wide, benevolent fashion which 
the Paris dressmakers like so much, 
And here I may say that width on the 
shoulders is a marked feature of all 
these cloaks and of some coats. On 
one model I saw epaulettes, but I did 
not admire them. 


* ok 


Evening Dresses. 

What I loved about the evening 
dresses when I first saw them, and 
what I still love, was, and is, the 
adorable way in which the lace and 
chiffon draperies fall about the 
shoulders. They are not arranged as 
a fichu, nor as a sailor collar, nor as 
anything I can think of, but they just 
hang about the upper arms, down to 
the waist behind and below the waist 
infront, and beneath them comes the 
slender line of the hips, and very 
gradually near the feet the draperies 
grow fuller and more gracious, finishing 
behind into a train, rounded or pointed, 
thus making a most graceful silhouette. 
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i> SISTERS 


‘* My twin daughters, Irene Vivienne and Phyllis 
Renee Serre, are 54 years old, and I think you 
will say they have thriven well on Mellin’s Food. 
They are quite strong and healthy.’’ 
Mrs. Kate E. Serre, Summit House, 
The Common, Clapton, London. 
Nothing we might say for Mellin's Food 
could be so eloquent as a mother's 
testimony. Thousands of 
mothers have told how fine- 
ly their boys and girls 
have thriven on 
Mellin’s Food. 


Irene Vivienne Serre. 
your child 
on Mellin’s now, 
and watch progress. 











Mellin’s builds up fine 
strong, shapely youngsters. 


A Sample Bottle of Mellin’s Food will be for- 
warded to all sending two penny stamps to cover 
postage. Invaluable 90-page Handbook for Mothers 
on ‘ The Care of Infants’ also sent free for two penny 
stamps. Mention paper, and address—Sample Dept., 
MELLIN'’S FooD, LTD., PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. Phyllis Renee Serre. 
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An Absolute || Your Real Life 


Told At Last 
NECESSITY || oivcc ccm cmrernere 


remarkable work of Professor CLAY BURTON VANCE, the 


For all who wish to Nourish aan ‘aaae. ie 
7 ° MS a. Ee *) " 7 j 

and Preserve their Harr is x te ha ac er and advising 

4 important affairs 


to avoi i i 3 oon 
. oid preparations which ‘ 4 oi of life unquestionably 
contain lead, spirit, or other ‘ ‘ } surpasses any system 
° ‘ : y yet devised. Those who 
dangerous ingredients and 4 consult him are unani- 
5 ’ mous in their praise of 
to use " his personal delinea- 
tions. For a jimited 
period free readings 
are being sent to all 


9 “4 a applicants. If you wish 
F g : a true description of 
% « y your characteristics, 


talents and abilities, if 
you wish advice on im- 
portant affairs, take 


; x advantage of this offer. 

= = % Simply send your full 

. ; - name, the date, month 

. Mem « and year of your birth 

(state whether Mr., 


hed 4 ¢ Mrs., or Miss), and 
¥ also copy the following 
verse in your own 

handwriting : 


“Your power is marvellous 
which i So people write, 
ch is guaranteed free from any deleterious Please read my life 
compounds, and as it penetrates to the roots, Are my prospects bright ?" 
will replace the loss of the natural oil in the Send your letterto Mr. Clay Burton Vance, Suite 7.M., Palais- 
Hair, the want of which causes Baldness. Pre- Royal, Paris, France. If you wish, you may enclose 6d. 
pared in a Golden colour for fair hai Sold FY (stamps of your own country) to pay postage, clerical work, 
3/6 7/-, and 10/6 bo wr. alr. n etc. Please note that 24d. postage is required on letters 
Be /6 bottles, by Stores, Chemists, and posted to France. Do not enclose coins or silver in your 
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Black liberty, with an upper dress of 
white liberty, and shoulder draperies of 
charming 


chiffon and _ lace, 


made 


a 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


except the 





impertinent — little 


vlass 


buttons, which ran down the whole 
front of the dress from the waist to the 
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gown. 


Girlish Evening Dress by Weeks. 


All the white and chiffon was 


exquisitely embroidered in silver and 


crystal, none of 
trimming strayed on 


which 


to 


gleaming 
the black, 


Félix. 


scarcely call it a colour 


feet. The waistbelt was 
black and folded, and it 
was placed neither high 
nor low on the figure, 
but just in the right 
place, as it should be, 
because anyone knows, 
or ought to know, that 
a high waist improves 
some women and a low 


one others. Think of 
a very short - legged 


woman with a very low 
waist, and one’s sense 
of beauty is alarmed; 
and imagine a very tall 
woman with her waist 
under her arms, and 
generally it will be re- 
membered that she looks 
all out of proportion, 
and sometimes ungainly. 
But I have left my 
black-and-white dress, 
which is very charming. 
The black shows most 
in front and the white 
most at the back, and 
both are draped in the 
lovely classic folds I 
have alluded to; but 
the light, filmy draperies 
of the shoulders relieve 
the whole thing from 
any touch of heaviness, 
and the silver and 
crystal embroidery from 
any dullness. All the 
black and white dresses 
I have seen are perfectly 
beautiful, and there is 
no doubt in my mind 
whatever that such will 
be the smartest wear 
this coming season. A 
point to remember when 
choosing one is to keep 
the upper part light. 
Another tone—lI can 
that will find 


favour in Paris and London this next 
winter is very pale pink, with veilings 01 
cream, so that the effect is almost yellow, 
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gather ” 


—at Parties, Concerts, 
or Balls, a bottle of 
“4711” may be in- 


troduced and be sure 





of welcome. 


Every Lady likes its 
cooling fragrance, anda 
spray of “4711” clears 
and freshens up an 
overheated atmosphere 


amazingly. 


“4711” is made from the 

original recipe and possesses 

deodorising qualities dis- 

tinct from any other perfume 
made. 


All Chemists and Perfumers 
throughout the world sell 
“4711.” 
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Good times at Home 
are always possibie with one of 


Riizs sal! PERTTI 
ae we ayelbay ned | iy | PXeqN| 3 SIA ’ 


Same accurate game is ob- = _ 






= tainable as on a full size 
wee table. Pricesfrom£3/7/6 The popular 

sizeis@ft. in, at £5/5/O. Riley's 
Combine Billiard and Dining Tables 
from £13/10/0 to £32, Prices include 
all accessories, Carriage paid to 
nearest railway station in the United 
Kingdom. Cash or Easy Payments, 


Gray's Book on Billiards pub- 
lished at 1/- will be sent post free 
on receipt of 2d, stamps. 

FREE on receipt of postcard, full 


is the Best Remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT and INDIGESTION. 














E. J. Riley, Lta “a — Catalogue Safest and most Effective Aperient 
“ : . as s. Accri “9 
. T20 London Showrooms: 147. Aldersgate Street, ety at Regular vue. 
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but more becoming. Trimmed with 
ermine—tailless ermine—and one big 
rose of wired chiffon edged with ermine 
and a pink centre, much can be done 
with pink and cream for those who love 
sartorial quietness and gentle harmony. 
And there is another use for pink, that 
lovely colour which can be so vulgar. 
On any dress, but particularly on 
black or pure cream or white gowns, it 
should be laid in soft tulle folds next 
the skin round the décollété, for it gives 
just that necessary glow which every 
skin but the most perfect seems to 
demand. The crinoline dress is to be 
seen for evening wear, but it is not 
likely to be very popular, as it really 
does not express the modern woman. 
It has three wired flounces of lace or 
chiffon on a satin or silk or chiffon 
underdress, a waistbelt of ribbon with 
long ends behind, and a big bow, or 
bunch of flowers, at the front of the 
round décollété. It is quite amusing to 
see how this dress seems to change the 
personality of the mannequins as they 
show it. 
* * * 


Hats. 


Hats are being made of beaver, 
plush, velvet, and soft felt, and they 
are worn well down on the head, but 
still show the hair. The very big pic- 
ture hat is still well to the fore for 
smart occasions, but a new shape is the 
one which reminds us of the old- 
fashioned riding-hat at the time when 
Queen Victoria was young. It is made 
in beaver or plush, as a rule, and it has 
a sweeping feather or aigrette curling 
round the side and back of its turned 
up, rounded brim. It is very graceful, 
and has a modest and demure air 
which is very attractive. The hair is 
being dressed in a big, uneven bun at 
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the back of the head, and the bun is ¥ 
cut with a tortoiseshell comb, care- ¥ 
lessly thrust in to show only a rounded © 
bar of tortoiseshell. Over the ears the 
hair is a little bouffant, and it waves 
back from the forehead very simply. 
Sometimes a distinct parting is seen, 
sometimes it is merely suggested, and © 
the main point of the latest hair dress- 
ing is to have a coiffure which looks 
easily and simply done, but which 
needs much care and a good deal of 
hair. A pretty evening coiffure is that 
of ribbon tied round the head and into 
a bow behind and below the left ear. 
It suits young faces admirably, but 
the aigrette, bushier than ever, is still 
the favoured ornament of the older 
woman. The turban of tulle is to be 
worn also, and the Persian embroidery 
band is always in fashion for those 
who like it. 


* * * 


Description of Illustrations. 


In our illustrations we show three 
new models, which signify in moderate 
fashion the main lines of this coming 
season’s modes. The first is a black 
charmeuse evening gown by Rondeau. 
It has a silver-embroidered tunic and 
graceful draperies near the feet, with 
lovely fine lace enveloping the shoulders. 
The second photograph is of an after- 
noon dress by Francis, in pansy cache- 
mire de soie, with a touch of cerise at 
the waist and a front of lace. The 
third dress is meant for a girl, and is 
in rose damask trimmed with blue and 
rose embroidery and lace. The hedd- 
dress is particularly significant of this 
year’s fashions in coiffures, and Weeks, 
who made the {otlette, always makes 
gowns which are essentially comme i 
faut. 








